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PREFACE. 


UwAKDs of thirteen years have now elapsed since 
the death of Niebuhr, and none of the many courses of 
lectures delivered by him have yet been published. It 
must, at tirst sight, appear strange that those lectures, 
which, as far as their intrinsic merits and their suggestive 
nature are concerned, cannot easily be surpassed by any 
others, should have been neglected so long by Niebuhr’s 
countrymen ; and it will probably appear still more 
strange that the first attempt to rescue these precious 
relics is made in this country. But tliere are circiim- 
stances which will account for this apparent neglect of 
a man, whose opinions on subjects of ancient history 
must be of the highest interest to every scholar. 7’he 
main cause is the pieta^ which Niebuhr’s pupils feel for 
their great master, and which has deterred them from pub- 
lishing anything that might possibly place him before the 
public in an unfair light. This apprehension arises from 
the condition of the notes which were taken down by 
his pupils in the lecture-room, and which are" the only 
ihaterkls out of which the lectiires can be t^neons^^ 
for Niebuhr himself never wrote theniv^wn, /fhe 
culty of easting these confuseeb fragraetiiaryj and Bpnj|^ 
times dhinteliigible,^^^ into a proper and ihtelUgiW^^^^ 
form is indeed so greats of itself suiR- 
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cieut to deter any one from undertafeping a task which is 
far more irksome than that of producing an original work, 
and wliich, when accomplished, must of necessity fall short 
of what it might be. 

It is therefore not indifference on the part of Nie- 
buhr’s pupils, that has so long delayed the publication 
of any of his courses of lectures, but simply the anxiety to 
do justice to his memory, and the diflieulties which present 
themselves at almost every step. The anxiety to be just 
towards Niebuhr went indeed so far, that when I ap- 
plied to one of his most eminent pupils to undertake the 
publication of the lectures on Roman history, or at least 
to give me his assistance if he declined the task, ho de- 
clared that no one ought to venture upon such an un- 
dertaking, unless he felt that he could do it in the man- 
ner in which Niebuhr himself would have done it, if the 
thought of publishing his lectures had o(;curred to him. 
Honourable as this feeling is, still, if we were to wait 
till any of Niebuhr’s pupils could, without presumption, 
say that he was equal to liis master, the lectures w^ould 
in all probability remain buried for ever. I am as anxious 
as any one to do justice to Niebuhr, and although I am 
at the same time very far from believing that I have at- 
tained that competency which my late fellow-student re- 
gards as the conditio sine qua non^ I have been induced by 
various favourable circumstances to undertake the task; 
and after the completion of the work, which may not be 
what it ought to be, I have at least this consolation, 
— that I have made my best efforts; and that I have 
spai’ed neither time nor trouble to make out of my ma- 
terials all that could be made of them under the cir- 
cumstances of the case> and without altering any of 
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Niebuhr's sentiments and opinions. With regard to the 
difficulties of accomplishing this, I think I may say that 
I have felt them more strongly than others who have 
merely looked at them witljout actually trying to over* 
come them; and the reader of the present work will find 
indications enough of my inability to solve them in all 
instances. This fact would have deterred me, like other 
pupils of Niebuhr, from venturing upon the undertaking, 
had I not been favoured by circumstances, among which 
I mention with gratitude the advice, encouragement, and 
assistance of my distinguished friends, Bishop Thirlwall, 
the Chevalier Bunsen, the Rev. Philip Smith, and Dr. 
William Smith. 

In order to put the reader in a position fully to under- 
stand these preliminary remarks, it will be necessary for 
me to give some account of the materials I had to work 
upon, and of the princijdes 1 have endeavoured to follow. 
The notes, upon which the present work is founded, were^ 
made in the winter of 18^8-29 and the summer of 1829, 
when Niebuhr gave a course of lectures on the History 
of Rome in the University of Bonn, the last time that 
he ever lectured on that subject. His intention was to 
relate the history of Rome from the earliest times to the 
downfall of the Western Empire, during the winter course 
of 1828-29: but the time — he lectured five times every 
week, and each lecture lasted three quarters of an hour 
— was not siiflicient, and he was not able to carry the 
* history farther than the reign of Augustus. In order to 
fulfil his engagement, he continued his lectures in the 
summer of 1829, in which he related the history of .the 
Roman emperors. The time allowed for this continu- 
ation, one lecture every week, proved again insufficient; 
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aijd, brief as his sketches of the history of the emperors 
and the pnuei[)al events of their reigns were, yet the 
summer course came to its close just as Niebuhr had 
finished his account of Constantine the Great'*' 

It must be observed that Niebuhr delivered his lec- 
tures before young men who were supposed to be ae* 
qiiainted with the leading events of Homan history, or at 
least to possess a sufficient ^acquaintinco with the ancient 
languages to read the Greek and Latin works which form 
the sources of our knowledge. It was therefore not so 
much Niebuhr’s object to fill their memory with all the 
details of history, as to enable them to understand its im- 
portant events, and to form correct notions of the men 
and institutions which occur in the history of Rome, 
lienee some events were passed over altogether, and 
others were only slightly alluded to, es})ccially where he 
could refer his hearers to the ancients themselves for 
accurate and satisfactory information. 

Niebuhr, as a lecturer, was a singular phaeiiomenon ; 
he <ielivered his discourses extempore, and without hav- 
ing any written notes before him to assist his memory. 
The form in which he delivered them was that of a 
familiar and lively conversation with friends, in which he 
made use of his most varied and inexhaustible stores of 
knowledge and personal experience to illustrate the sub- 
jects of his discourses, and in which he abandoned himself 
without restraint to the expression of his strong feelings, 
as they might be called forth by the subjects under' 
consideration. A few harsh expressions which escaped 

t writer in the Menj^nafihriMm von B, G. Niebuhr y vol. in. 
erroneously states that the lectures comprised the history 
down to the fall of the Western Empire. 
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him under the intiuence of such passionate feelings have 
been softened down in the present work, for an expression 
printed makes a very dilierent impression from what it 
does when spoken in the heat of the moment When 
Niebuhr spoke, it always appeared as if the rapidity with 
which the thoughts occurred to him obstructed his j)uwer 
of communicating them in their regular order of succes- 
sion. Nearly all his sentences, therefore, were anaooluths ; 
for, before having finished one, be began another, perpe- 
tually mixing up one thought, with another, wdtliout pro- 
ducing any one in its complete form. ‘ This peculiarity 
was more particularly striking when he w-as labouring 
under any mental excitement, which occurred the oftener 
as, with his great sensitiveness, he felt that warmth of 
interest in treating of the history of past ages, which wo 
are accustomed to witness only in discussions on the 
political affairs of our own time and country. The ciremn- 
staiice of Niebuhr delivering his thoughts in that singular 
manner — a deficiency of which he himself was painfully 
conscious — rendered it often extremely difficult to under- 
stand him ; and it may easily be inferred in what a state of 
confusion the notes were, which were taken down by the 
students under such circumstances, liut, notwithstand- 
ing this deficiency in Niebuhr us a lecturer, there was 
an indescribable charm in the manner in which he treated 
his subjects ; the warmth of ifis feelings, the sympathy 
wliich he felt with the persons and things he was speaking 
of, his strong conviction of the truth of what he was 
saying, his earnestness, and, above all, the vividness witli 
which he conceived and described lh<* characters of the 
most prominent men, who were to him living realities, with 
souls, feelings, and [lassioiis like ourselves, carried his 
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hearers away, and produced effects which are ustially the 
results only of the most powerful oratory. Would that 
my materials had enahled me in all cases to preserve these 
features in the lectures which I am now bringing before 
the public ! 

Another circumstance, which gave rise to mistakes 
and confusion in the notes, w^as the ignorance of Nie- 
buhr’s hearers about a countless number of things which 
he introduced as illustrations of the history of Rome, and 
which were taken from the history of countries with whose 
languages we pupils were unacquainted* Hence proper 
names were constantly misunderstood or misspelt. Nie- 
buhr moreover, spoke very rapidly; and in addition to all 
this it must be remembered that students are not trained 
as short-hand writers, like the reporters of lectures in this 
country, and that every student notes down as much as he 
can, or as much as he may think proper or useful to him- 
self, no one being able to write with the same rapidity with 
which a lecturer like Niebuhr speaks. Some slight mis- 
takes also were made by Niebuhr himself, but these were 
chiefly such as any one engaged in a lively conversation will 
make: for example, the name of one person was occasionally 
mentioned for that of another, dates were confounded, or 
the order of events was reversed. Sometimes also he for- 
got to mention an event in its proper place, and afterwards, 
w hen the oversight occurred to him, he stated what he had 
omitted. All such mistakes, inaccuracies, and inconsisten- 
cies, I have endeavoured to remedy tacitly, wherever it 
possible for me to do so. ITiese corrections could of course 
only be made by tracing Niebuhr’s statements to their 
soulaes, both ancient and modern ; and I have made them 
only in cases where they were commanded by positive evi- 
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dence. There are a few points which I was obliged to 
leave as I found them, and which I could not consider as 
mistakes, although the authorities which I bad before me 
seemed to justify the supposition that they were mistakes. 
But Niebuhr may have had other authorities which were 
unknown to me. Wherever such a case occurred, I have 
pointed it out in a note. "Fhere are lastly a very few state- 
ments which I was unable to substantiate by any authority, 
but which I have nevertheless preserved, in the hope that 
they may induce others to search, and with better success 
than myself. 

It would ])erhaps have been desirable to publish the 
complete course of Niebuhr's lectures on Homan History 
at once, but I thouglit it preferable, on mature conside- 
ration, first to give to the world only the lectures on that 
portion of tho history of Romo, which is not contained 
in the three volumes already before the public, so that 
the present lectures will, form a sort of continuation to 
his great work. But in determining upon tliis plan I 
have added two things, which at first sight may seem 
to be out of place and inconsistent with my plan, — viz. 
the twelve Introductory Lecturesj and those . on the first 
Punic war, from p. 95 to p. 140. With regard to the 
Introductory Lectures, it is true, the translators of the 
first two volumes have prefixed to vol. i. a short intro- 
duction by Niebuhr ; but that introduction <'ontains only a 
^few general remarks, and was written as early as the year 
1810, whereas the twelve Introductory Lectures now pub- 
lished give a complete summary of all that has ever been done 
for Roman history; they contain some very valuable ‘re- 
marks on both ancient and modern works, and are intended 
to lay before the student the materialB upon whicli our 
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knowledge of Roman history is based, and to instruct him 
about the manner in wliich he has to make use of them. 
An account of the first Punic war is contained at the end 
of voL III- but that account is only a fragment, and was 
jnoreover written as early as the year 1811. These were 
reasons sufficient in themselves to induce me to publish the 
lectures on the first Punic war, which also contain discus- 
sions upon a variety of things not to be found elsewhere. 

When 1 had made up my mind to set about the task of 
preparing these lectures for publication, I soon found that 
niy own notes alone would be too inseciire a basis to 
work upon, as no one of Nicbiihr -3 pujnls was able, even 
if he had wished to do so, to make his notes complete 
and accurate. I therefore procured from Germany as 
many and as good manuscripts as 1 could, to correct and 
complete my own by the assistatice of the others. But I 
am well aware that notwithstanding all this, some of the 
lectures cannot be complete, cojisidering the small sj)ace 
they occupy in this work, and the fact that, when they were 
delivered, each occupied the space of three-quarters of an 
hour. This incompleteness however is only ap{)arent, and 
affects only the form; for the substance of Niebuhr’s dis- 
courses is preserved throughout, and there are only a very 
few instances in which the omission of explanatory matter 
is perceptible, 'fhe students iii German universities 
seldom write down the remarks of the lecturer on things 
not closely connected with the subject under consideration, 
although the remarks of a man like Niebuhr, even when 
they appeared less important to an inexperienced student, 
wefe always of the greatest interest and highly suggestive. 
But I am happy to say that my own manuscript, as well as 
the others which I have collated, have few omissions of 
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this kind, and all the students appear to have been well 
aware of the importance of Niebulir's remarks on extra- 
neous subjects. The very few lectures in which such 
omissions occur, are for this reason somewhat briefer than 
the rest. In a spoken discourse, the introduction of 
explanatory or extraneous matter alw^ays appears to in- 
terrupt the context less than in a written or printed 
discourse. In most cases therefore, where such observa- 
tions by the way appeared to interrupt the narrative and 
could be conveniently removed, I have taken them out of 
the text and put them at the foot of the page as notes. 
In order to distinguish them from the notes which I have 
added myself, I have always marked them with Niebuhr^s 
initial— N. 

All these lectures arc only brief summaries, that is, the 
results of Niebuhr’s investigations. He never gave any 
other references to his authorities except in the general 
way in which they occur in the text. Wherever I have 
been able to find the passages of his authorities, and 
wherever I thought them useful to the student, I have 
given the exact references. It would have been easy to 
multiply their number, but I was not inclined to sw^ell the 
bulk of the work with a useless display of learning; suffice 
it to say that I have endeavoured to verify every one of 
Niebuhr’s statements by referring to the ancient as well 
as modern authorities. 1 have purposely abstained from 
giving references to the numberless modern works on the 
History of Rome or separate portions of it, except in a 
few eases in which Niebuhr’s words seemed to suggest the 
propriety of doing so, and a few others in w^hich I coidd 
refer to Niebuhr’s own works. Still less did I feel called 
upon to controvert opinions of Niebuhr; and it is only 
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in one or two instances that I have added any remarks of 
this kind, because in referring to the autliorities, state- 
ments presented thmselye^ to me at once, wliich were 
at variance with Niebuhr’s ppinion. In tliese cases liow- 
ever I am very far from asserting that Niebuhr is wrong, 
and all that I mean to suggest is, that I have not been 
able to discover the authorities on his opinions or 

statements may be fbundeii, ^ ? 

If I have not succeeded Jn reproducing these lectures 
in. a manner worthy of Niebuhr in all respects, I venture to 
^hop6 that a consideration of the difficulties \vith whM^ 
have bad to struggle, will suggest at least some excuse for 
my inadequate perf6rman<^;e; ' I have often been on the 
point of giving up the undertaking Mtbgetber in 
but my love and admiration for Niebuhr, my conyictiem of 
•the peculiar interest and value of his lectures, and the en- 
couragement of Icarneyl friemls, always urged me on, and 
gave me fr(»^li ,stvepgtb^ to proceed task* And 

now that the work is completed, I wquldr 
Its defects attributed to my own incapacity, than that Any 
one of them should, through my fault, be imputed to 
Niebuhr. 

L."8cirMiT«ir ■■■■ ■ 


London, April, ISH. 
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THE HISTORY OF HOME 


I NTRODUCTTON. 
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KXAMINATTON OF THE SOURCES OF ROMAN UfSTOUV, I'l’S 
CllEDUnUITY, AUTUENTICf TY, AND LITERA'riJ RE. 

I SHAIA. endoavour, with the help of to relate to 

you,, ill one course, tlie complete history of ilome, duiiiig 
the oouiDionvveiilth and umlor the empire : the time I shall 
devote to it will, I believe, be sulhcieiit; for it is not my 
intention to follow^ out iny inquiries stop by stop, but oidy 
to give the results and conclusions to which 1 have come. 

fn former times, and down to the eighteenth century, 
llornaii history was treated with a full belief in its truth, 
that is, uncritically, the confusions and ihcorisistcncios of 
its early periods being endured without uneasiness; and 
such also was the case during a great part of the eighteenth 
century. In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries scholars were occupied with the details of history, 

• — chronology, numismatics, and the like: eminent men, as 
Tillemont, Eckhel, and others, produced admirable works 
as far as the detail is concerned; but it is only in our 
days, after scepticism had taken possession of the field, 
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that history has been subjected to criticism. But, as is 
usually the case in such matters, these critical researches, 
after being once set on foot, have become the principal 
object in Roman history. This may be well for a time, but 
it must not always be so : there is too much of it already ; 
it is dwelt upon too much, and we must try to counteract 
this tendency pro virill parte. 

You may expect, first, a view of the literature of Rornau 
history; secondly, results, and not researches, concerning 
the early portions of it; and, thirdly, the history of the 
later times, down to the period when the Roman world 
assumes a dillercnt aspect; and it will be my endeavour 
to render these later times as clear and distinct to you as I 
can. 

1 shall first speak to you of the historians of the com- 
monwealth. They may be divided into great classes, 
though every thing cannot be classified w’itliout taking some 
artificial or unnatural point of view'. The first question 
which arises is: Are the sources of the earliest history of 
Rome, down to the time when an historical literature 
sprang up in the city, w-orthy of credit? 1 have already 
said that there was a time when there prevailed a si#nple 
and sincere belief in the authenticity of the ancient histo- 
rians, when the history of Rome was read like that of the 
German emperors; and it would have been looked upon as 
a crime, if any one had ventured to doubt the historical 
character of Roman history as transmitted by Livy. Jt is 
incomprehensible how even very ingenious writers, men 
far above us, took the details of ancient history for 
granted, without feeling any doubt as to their credibility. 
'I'hus Scaliger believed the list of the kings of Sicyon 
to be as authentic and convsistent as that of the kings of 
France. Men lived in a state of literary innocence. 
This continued after the revival of learning, so long as 
history was treated merely philologically, and so long only 
could it last. But when, in the seventeenth century, in 
the Netherlands, England, France, and Germany, the hu- 
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man mind began to assert its rights, and men raised 
tfiemselves above tlieir books to that kind of learning 
which we find among the ancients, some few, though not 
without great timidity, began to point out its incon- 
gruities and contradictions. Valla who was so deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the ancients, tliat one of his 
writings was for a long time believed to bo the work of an 
ancient Roman, was struck by the accounts of Livy, and 
was the first who proved that there Nvere impossibiUties 
in bis narrative. His example was followed by (jSlarennns, 
whoso remarks irritated Sigonius, and induced him to op- 
pose the ingenious Gemian. At the conclusion of the 
sixteenth century, Pighius, in the Netljerlmids, and others, 
exhibited prodigious leaniing in compiling, and \ver<.> in 
possession of many good ideas, but did not carry them out 
successfully. "I ho investigations of Perizonius are mas- 
terly. Tlicn followed the sceptical works of Bajle and 
Beaufort : and b(3re w’e see what always happens, \vhen 
truth is not separated from falsehood, or when the separa- 
tion is not carried on after it has been begun, and after the 
human mind has struck into such patl)s that it has become 
impossible to avoid the complete separation. In the seven- 
teenth century Roman history could not possibly be believed 
with the intense faith of the sixteenth, when men viewed 
every thing Roman with as much interest and delight, as 
they looked on their dearest friends. So long as this was 
the case, Roman history might perfectly satisfy even the 
nohleat minds without any critical investigations. But 
when the sphere of the human mind became extended, as in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Roman history 
could not j)ossibly escape the general influence, since it 

* It is one of my most pleasing rec(»ileotions, that I discovert^! 
hisT tombstone, and induced the chapter of the Lateran U» rephn’o it in 
their church, of which he had been a canon. Italy was at that time 
far in advance of the rest of Europe : next followed the French, and 
a short time afterwards the Germans, to whom pliiiology w as re- 
signed by the former.— N. 
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came into contact with other ycicnces. Sigonius had felt 
great pleasure in inquiring, whether a man, whose name 
is otherwise unknown, had been tribune twice or three 
times : and woe on us, if wo treat these men with con- 
tempt, as. if they had busied themselves with trifles ! But 
men now began to turn their attention to what they could 
comprehend; they endeavoured to understand what they 
had before collected; reason began to assert its riglits. 
Had Perizonius pursued the path ho had struck into, had 
he not undertaken investigations of quite a clitfercnt kind, 
had he been able to believe in the possibility of gaining po- 
sitive iTsults, matters would have been lar better; hut vxith- 
out faith no such results cau be gained, as in life a man 
can accomplish nothing without decision. The consc(|uon(*e 
was, that these writers saw the history of Koine to be (ull 
of contradictions, and could demonstrate that statements of 
much greater authority overthrew the accounts giv(ui by 
Livy or Dionysius. Beaufort vvas a man of great talmits, 
but no philologer: he belonged to that light class of sceptics, 
who feel no want of a positive conviction ; tlius lie went so 
far as to reject the wheat with the cliafl*, and to assert that 
the first four centuries of Homan history deserved no credit. 
Abbe I’ouilly had done the same before him in the Me- 
moires dc V Academic dos Inscriptions; but Boauforfs 1111- 
dertaking had great influence upon the English and Prench 
writers, sucli as Ilurne and Ferguson, none of whom was 
able to enter into the matter so deeply as he had done. 
Scepticism, originating w-ith Baylc and Freret, now pre- 
vailed generally, and men grew ashamed of believing 
Roman history, as it was transmitted to them. This w'a . 

easy method of getting over its difScultics. It is 
?i 5 r|pmarkablc that the. most, untenable statements, when not 
' Attacked by Beaufort, were never doubted; as, for instancf 
the seven kings of Rome, the chronology, &c. : the 
of the foundation of the city was believed to be as fifjy 
established as any -liing could be. They saw the 
but not the beam, and were at last so much pet^xod, * 
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that they !>elieve(i without knowing why, and rejected what 
was very well established. After such a state of things 
a sound criticism must follow, or else the subject is lost. 

In fact, it is Livy himself who has brought the history 
of Home into disrepute, not merely because ho relates 
things contradictory and impossible, but because he states 
in the introduction to his sixth book, that a new era and 
a new life began in Homan history from the destruction of 
Home by the Gauls ; that, during the long period previous 
to this, history was handed down only by tradition, and 
that all written documents were destroy(*d in the biiniing 
of the city* This statement is only half correct, or rather 
altogether false, and gives us quite an erroneous idea of the 
early history. In my next Lecture I shall s[)cak of tlic 
sources of Homan history previous to its literature. Ihe 
first historian we meet with lived in the second Punic war, 
and \et what a minute account have in I-ivy of the 
preceding times and of the wars with the Sauniltes ! but 
of this to-morrow. 
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LECTURE It. 


THE SA.ME SUBJECT CONTINUED. — /\NNACS. — TRADITION.™ 

LAYS. 


That there was writing iii Italy, even in the earliest 
period of Koman history, eannot be doubteil, for we liavo 
coins bearing the name of Sybaris, which was destroyed 
lour years before the establishment of the commonwealth. 
Hence it cannot be questioned, that writing w'as common 
among the Greeks of Italy: why not, tbeii, among the 
Italians themselves? Another (piestion is, whether writing 
could be common among the Homans, and the answT>r to 
this mast depend on another : namely, whether they were 
aciiuainted with the Egyptian papyrus ; for before its intro- 
duction tlie art of writing cannot have been in very general 
use. The census at Home, which could not be taken with- 
out a great deal of writing, is a ])roof that the art was ex- 
tensively applied. 'Ihus \vc have no reason to deny, that 
history was written at Home previous to the banishment of 
the kings; and it would be arbitrary scepticism to doubt, that 
the early Homan laws were written long before the time of 
the Decemvirs, perhaps under the reign of the second Tar- 
cpiin, though some refer them to a still earlier period. The 
art of writing was therefore applied, in all probability, not 
merely to the purposes of common life, but also to books; 
and when Livy, speaking of the times previous to the burn- 
ing of the city, says per ilia lempora Uierw rarcp. sv.nt this 
is one of those notions, in which he was misled by opinions 
prevalent in his own age. Authors, in the modern sense 


* VJ. 1. 
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of the word, that is, such us write for the public,— for mak- 
ing collections of laws is a different thing, — certainly did 
not exist at all in th(3 earliest times ; but when Livy adds, 
tma cmtodiii Jiddts nternorue reriim (jeatnram^ he goes too 
far. V\e must not take a one-sided view of tlie origin 
of an historical literature: we have a parallel to that 
of Home in the history of our ancestors; and not here 
alone, for in Greece Chronograpbics and loiehographies — 
annals kept by the priests — are mentioned by Polybius'% 
and this practice continued down to his time. Analogous 
to these are our Amudes I'uldenses and others, which 
sprang up at the end of the seventh century, and afterwards 
disappeared gradually, for the same reasons which made 
them cease among the ancients. Such annals were com- 
posed of single lines : they would begin, for instance, with 
the thirteenth year of the reign of king Dagobert, and by 
the side of this date the events of the year were recorded 
ill the briefest manner possil>!o. They were kept for the 
most part in churches. Wo find such annals at (liiforeiit 
times and among the most difierent nations; anrl, indeed, 
there is nothing move natural, than that a person should 
make such brief records to assist his ow n memory. Hence 
the custom of our ancestors to record in tlieir l^ibles every 
thing of importance w liich happened in their families ; and 
the same interest which we feel in our families, the an- 
cients felt in the state. Some small towns in Germany 
still continue to keep such annals : in short, the custom is 
a very ancient one, and annals existed everywhere in groat 
numbers, where they had not boon accidentally destroyed. 
As the year received its name from the annual magis- 
trates, it was necessary to preserve iheir names for all 
kinds of documents. The same custom prevailed among 
the Romans from the earliest times dow'n to the latest em- 
perors : no document was valid without the names of the 

« 

® V. 33 *. vl Ta Kara Kaifjovs iu rat? i/Trogi/T^/xfiTtfo- 

fjrCifm TTiiKiTiKuts els Tovs roi)(<)VS, 
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consuls as the mark of its date. In these annals the ba- 
nishment of the kings fomied an era\ The uiitmles Pon- 
ti/icum belonged to this kind of annals: they were authentic 
and comprehensive documents, the object of which was 
to record whaO'ver was deemed worthy of remembrance. 
Cicero says S that they liad been preserved from the com- 
mencement of the Roman state down to the time of P. 
Mucins but this is a rash assertion, which we will not 
impute to him as an intentional misstatement VVe must 
not, however, allow ourselves to be misled; for though the 
pontifical annals had doubtless been kept from very early 
times, it can be demonstrated timt those of the most 
ancient periods were lost [ The pontifex maximus bad 
to recoid every year tlic jwincipal events, as the names 
t)f tlie magistrates, the wars, and the like, and he inscribed 
I them on a whited tablet, which was exhibited for the 
inspection of the public in bis house where many may 
have taken copic's for their private use.) One thing 
we must observe heix': it is certain, that the pontifical 
annals, such as they existed in later times, were not the 
ancient and original ones, but were restored and made up, 
as well as miglit be, and that it was only the constant use 
and regular eontinuation of them that established the belief 
lliat they were transmitted in their original form from time 
immemorial. These annals were kept as long as there 
w'cre j)ontiflrs, for the j)on tiffs were tlie repositories of the 
kuvs and fixed the chronology, and thus were the natural 
keepers of historical records. Rut if such annals had ex- 
isted, e(jmgrising the earliest history of the eommoinvealtli 
from tJt]^|aTiishmeiit of the kings, it is inconceivable how 
they eoilM have recorded the most absurd and contradic- 
tory things. Resides, w'^ould not Pabius have made use 
of /them. would not Livy have consulted them, where 

^ See vol. I. p. l)e Oi at. ii. 

\ ^ consul, B. C, 133. 

' '' *' 1 ?^ iihove. Smiiis on -/Fill. i. 37.3. 
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he gays% that the battle of llegilliis was placed by some iu 
the year 20.5. and by others iu the year 2o8‘'’? 

'rhus, if on the one band we cannot doubt that the 
earliest history of Rome was founded on an authentic basis, 
on the other band we cannot believe tliat the pontifical 
annals were preserved from the earliest times. My own 
opinion is, that Livy made the aboveinentioned mistake 
in the introduction to the sixth book, because he found 
no annals of a\) earlier date than the destruction of Itoiue 
by the Gauls, and thence drew the sweepirig conclusion, 
that none such existed. We have, however, the most 
unexcej)tionable evidence that there were many otiier and 
very ancient annals preserved^; but that the pontifical 
annals did not go beyond the burning of Romo by the 
(lauls^^\ may be seen from the passage of Cicero, iu wliich 
he speaks of the eclipse of the sun, which happened 
fourteen or fifteem years before the destruction of the 
city, and on which Mr. Edward Hois of Cologne has writ- 
ten, at my suggestion, a beautiful and elaborate treatise^-, 
Udiis eclipse?, which was visible in Gades at sunset, had 
been mentioned in the pontifical annals as quite a remark- 
able phenomenon. Now^ Cicero says, that the prcce<ling 
eclipses were calculated backwards up to the one, during 
w^hich Romulus was carried uji to heaven. This calcu- 
lating backward shows, tliat an attempt was made to sup- 
ply the loss of actual observations. Sucli eclipses influ- 
enced the regulation of festivals, and wTre essential parts 
of the contents of the ])oiitifical hooks^ ’; they would there- 
fore have been recorded, and not have been calculated 

’ II. 21. ® Compare vol. j. p. voL ii. p. ',i. 

** Vol, If. p, 2, full 

The liouse of the pontifex maximos was situatcul in the lower 
part of the city, and was probably destroyed. 'I’he original of the 
Twelve Tables likewise perished, and vvas afterwards restored. — 

'' Re republ, I. 16. Compare vol. i. p. 25C note 

Compare Cato in Gellius, ji. 2S. 
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backwards^ if the aiiualcs niaximi had been preserved. 
This is imsophisticated evidence of what I have said, 
Servius saya*^ that the annals had been divided into eighty 
books. That this scholion does not exist in the C-odex 
Fuldensis is no argument against its genuineness, for I 
do not see why any one should have fabricated such a state- 
ment Iti the time of Cicero specimens of these pontifical 
annals were in the hands of the public: they formed a 
])art of the Roman literature. In the introduction to his 
work De Lcffibus^ he says^"': post annales — quibus nihil 
potest case jucundius. How they could be called is 
hardly coinprtdiciisible. All tlie manuscripts of the work 
are but copies of one and the same, wliich was discovered 
in the lifteentli century, and the reading of all is juaindius, 
Ursiniis wisiuid to change it into jejaums^^ others into 
incomptiiis. But an author like Cicero may sometimes use 
a bold expression w’hich puzzles us, and he may have 
meant to say, that those annals were delightful to him 
merely because they were historical records of great an- 
tiquity. Whetlier, liowever, this was actually his mean- 
ing in this passage, is a very doubtful point; but we 
can make no alteration. From the j>assagcs in which 
Livy mentions the appointment of the magistrates^' in 
very short sentences, wo may form some idea of the cha- 
racter of these pontifical annals. I believe that the copy 
which lie used began with the year 400 , otherwise I do not 
see why ho did not always observe the same practice- 
Tliesc annals first recorded the names of the magistrates, 
and then the memorable events of the year, and the persons 
most distinguished in them: I am convinced that according 
to tliair original plan they never entered into the details of 

On iEn. 1 . :U3. i. 2, 

III vnl. I. p, 25(), Niebuhr seems to have adopted the corree- 
of Ursinus. 

For instance, at the conchision of the tenth book, and in the 
tliird ami fourth dccads at the end of every year. — N. 
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battles or of other subjects. That which constitutes the 
real character of history they never possessed in any higher 
degree than the annals of the middle ages. 

It yet remeuns to be mentioned that Dioinedes’^' says, 
that the res gestae popidi Roinaui are recorded by the 
scribes (he uses the present tense). AUhougli every 
thing, which such writers say, must not be subjected to a 
rigid criticism, still the expi*ession is important: he can- 
not have wished to deceive, and must have known the 
truth. Now, when Cicero says that annals were kept dowm 
to the time of P. Mucius, I believe that two kinds of 
annals must be distinguished. The old ones may have 
ceased then, and yet have been continued in some sense. 
It is possible that at the time of P. Mneius they were 
neglected as superfluous, for a literature had then sprung 
up among the Kornans and, besides this, another mode 
of recording the events of the day was probably adopted 
already in the Acta Diiirna*®. In those Acta Diurna the 
affairs of the people w'ere recorded every day ; they formed 
a kind of daily newspaper. The acts of the senate {ac,ta 
senatus) wore also open to the public and no longer kept 
secret. Nevertheless the annals may in a certain sense 
still have been continued. I have been led to su])pose this 
by a fragment of a Roman chronicle of the tentli century 
in the collection of Pertz. The author of it was Ihme- 
dict, a monk of the monastery of Soracte. In this frag- 
nicnt many ostenta are recorded, and, what is curious 
enough, in tlie genuine old language, as for example, m/rrus 
de coilo factus est It is this fact, which induces me to 
consider the circumstance of Diomedes having used the 
present tense in the abovemeutioned passage, as one of 

ni. ifto. Compare vol. i. p, 260, 

Tlie A«:ta Diurna are often ea]le<l simply Diurna, from wJijcli 
the modern word journal has been formed. Our system of book- 
keeping, railed the Italian, wa.s known among the Romans. — N. See 
vol. Tf. p. ()02, note 1319. 
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great importance. In the work ‘‘l)e Origine Gentis Ko* 
mame,’’ first published by Andrew Schottus^' as a work of 
Aurelius Victor, the pontifical annals are ridiculously ad- 
duced for the settle Jiieut of il^ueas in Italy-". This wwk 
is an impudent fabrication®^ by a literary impostor of the 
fifteenth or sixteentli century. He refers his readers to 
a nuriil)er of books wbicl) did not exist, and, probably from 
sheer ignorance, attributes to Cato statemcuts in direct 
contradiction to those which he actually made, and which 
we know from Servius. 

These pontifical annals, in addition to which many 
others must have existed and been preserved, — constitute 
the first source of Homan history, though we are unable 
to fix the titne when they commenced. lJut they are, after 
all, only a dry and meagre skeleton of history. Along with 
them there existed a living historical tradition, compre- 
hending all the details of the history of the i)ast. Sucli a 
tradition may have consisted either of narratives transmitted 
frmn father to son, and was thus left wholly to memory, — 
that unsafe repository for historical facts, —or of written 
compositions. The latter were poetical tales or lays. Here 
we are entering upon a field, whore scholars will never be 
able to agi’ee so long as they take a one-sided view of the 
matter. Some believe that the subjecit of these lays arose 
out of poetical traditions, as is the case in the legends of 
Iceland and the iiortheru sagas; others deny that they 
are the origin of history, and adhere to the written history 
as it is transnutted to us. 1 remain unshaken in my 
conviction, that a groat portion of Roman history arose 
out of songs, — that is to say, a body of living popular 
poetry, — which extended over the period from Ro- 
mulus to the battle of Regillus, the heroic age of Rome. 

Antwerp, 1579. 

la Clip. 9. lathe same book (c. 7.) we find the pontifical annals 
al^ adduced lor the arrival of Hercules in Italy. 

^ (Jompare vol, u. p. 9, note 11. 
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It is evident to me, that several portions of what is flailed 
the history of this period formed complete and true epic 
poems. If passages like that of Cicero’s, in- which he 
^states from Cato"*^, <Hhat among the ancient Romans it 
was the custom at banquets for the praises of great men 
to be sung to the flute,” have no authority, I really do not 
X know what liavci any. The three inscriptions on the monu- 
ments of the Seipios, written in the Saturnian verso, may 
be regarded as specimens of ancient songs. The story 
of Coriolaniis, the embassy of his mother, his return and 
death among Ihe ^ olscians, which cannot he reconciletl 
with chronology, were tlie subject of an epic poem. The 
story of Curtius was another, which has been placed in a 
time, to wdiicb it cannot possibly belong. If persons wUl 
dispute the existence of such lays as that of the l loratii, 
I can point out verses in Livy; and although I cannot 
prove th(‘ existence of any verses in support of the lay 
of the Tarqiiins, I need only refer to the that such 

stories are alw^ays related in a rljythrnical form, and not in 
prose. Sur(‘ly those who invented such brilliant stories 
were not wanting in the os rotundurn to give them a poetical 
form. Now, have these songs ever been stnpj)ed of their 
metrical form and resolved into prose? Into this point 
I will not enter: my conviction, which alone I have to 
express here, is, tliat at one time these lays had a i)oetical 
form. All that is really beautiful in Roman story arose 
out of poetry. 


’fuse. Qua'st. IV. 2; vol. t. p. foil. 
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LECTUIIE III. 

DESTRUCTION OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS AND THEIR 
RESTORATION. rOrULAR LAVS CONTINUJ^D. — CHRO- 

NICLES.— EARLIEST METHOD OF WRITING HISTORY. 

We often find that all the histoiical doctnnents of a 
nation are lost either in consequence of a general cala- 
mity or through the tyranny of individuals, and that at- 
tempts are afterwards made to restorcj them. Sucli was 
the case in {?/hina, when the ancient books were destroyed 
at the command of an emperor, and afterwards restored 
from the recollections of aged men^: and such was also 
the case in Rome, when the Sibylline books were restored, 
as far as was possible, after the Capitol had been burnt 
in the time of vSulla. There are many instances of the 
same kind, especially w-ith reg^ard to religious books; and 
one tradition, which how'cver deserves no credit, relates the 
same thing of several books of the Holy Scriptures. We 
may account in a similar manner for the fabulous anti- 
quity of the Iilgyptiaiis. That the eighteenth dynasty of 
Manctho is historical, has been firmly established since 
the gigantic discovery of our age, which has taught us to 
read the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Previous to this dy- 
nasty Egypt w^as ruled by the so-called, Hyesos, under 

* Schlosser, Geschi elite der alten Welt, i. i. p. 78, says: Klap- 
rotji iiideed states that these books were restored from the recollec- 
tion^ of aged persons, but he has not stated whether he has any 
Chinese authority for it. Ompare vol. i. p. SAl. 
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whom the ancient documents arc said to have been lost 
Notwithstanding this the Egyptian annals have seventeen 
dynasties • before the historical hne, and make the most 
extravagant claims to antiquity, 'i'he same want of criti- 
cism, whicli Itornan history has experionced, meets us in 
the history of Egypt, and those who do not believe in 
Chainpollioifs discovery have denied the historifjal cha- 
racter of the eighteenth dynasty, and n^jected tlie whole 
history down to the time of Psammetichus as fabulous, 
merely because they did not see where else to stop. 
Sound criticism would say : the expulsion of the llycsos 
is the boundary, and all that lies beyond is an historical 
forgery, made by one who attempted to restore the ancient 
history cither at random, or from slender remains, or who 
found pleasure in the exercise of his invention. Wh(?rever 
in history we find numbers capable of being resolved into 
arithmetical proportions, w-e may say witli tlie greatest 
certainty, that they are artificial arrang(uneuts to whicli 
the history has been adapted, as the philosopher exclaimed, 
when he saw' mathematical diagrams in the sand, 1 see 
traces of man,” The course of human affairs is not di- 
re(!ted by numerical proportions, and wherever they are 
found, we may, according to a law', wliich Leibnitz would 
have laid down as an axiom, declare luihesitatingly, that 
there is an arrangement according to a certain plan. Such 
artificial arrangements we find in the Indian and Baby- 
lonian eras: large spaces are divided according to certain 
numerical proportions. Such also is the (^asc with the his- 
tory of Rome from its fouiid«ition down to tlie burning 
of the city by the Gauls. For this period SCO years were 
assumed, wdiich number was taken for granted by Fahius 
and Polybius, who copied it from a table (tcIvoi^)-, Of 
these 360 years 240 were allotted to the kiiigs, and 120 
to the eominonw^alth. In all Roman institutions the 
numbers 3, 10, 30 and 12 play an important part; all 


Dionysius^ t. 7 k Clompare vo). i. ji, 212, note (>.>(;. 
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nuineri(?al combinat^Mis : couueiittjd ; witji < iWioo arisia 4)ut 
of multi plefj of thi’oe, which is most frequently miiltiplied 
by; teu, as SCO,. 30(>0. Such also is the number of the 

360 houses at Athens iu. ifcis ancientvcoustitution*- Of the 
240 years assigned, to the k 120 is the half> and hcm<3c 
the middle of the reign, of Ancua Marti iis the fourth king 
falls in 120. He is the creator of the plebeian order, and 
consequently 120 is the date of lhe> origin of the plebeians. 
Thus we have three periAds^ oaci^Containiiig^^.^^^^ tiines 
twelve years: 120 yearn previous to tho existence, of the 
plebeian order, 120 with plebeians, and 120 without kings* 
How could it ever have happened that of seven kings 
the fourtir should just fall in thornilddle of, the period 
assigned them, and that this period should bo divided into 
two halves by the middle of the of the fourth ktng^? 
Here is evidence for those w^bo will judge with reason and 
without prejudice; even if thevo were not other 6*ircani^ 
stances in the history which involvfv impossibilities, such, 
as the statement that Tarquinius >Superbusi ilvas a grandson 
of Tarquinius Friscus ^ For this : whole poriod then down 
to the Gallic conquest, vve have a made-lip history at least 
with regal’d to chronology. > Th© restoratimr may iiK^ 
have been founded upon the scanty intormution gained 
from the pontiffs, aiid on the date of the eclipse of the sun 
mentioned by Gieero. No prodigies are Tnentioned by 
Livy before the burning of the city by the Gauls : it is true 
they are not frequent during the first century after that 
event, but this only proves that he did not pay any especial 
attention to them till he Imd. finished the tenth hook^i after 
whidi, and not till theu, he bad annals as his sources^ 
Dionysius likewise has no prodigies previous to the Gallic' 
cohqhest.'' ■ ■; ■ 

Yesterday I direct^ yqdv attcptipii tp the 

question concerning tlie sources of early liomaa . history,': 
ha4. from a l>oiqGQf It ds quite 

, 3 Compare vol. i. p. foil. '• VoL i, p. a7%/olL j 
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a matter of indifference, whether the ancient history existed 
in th(^ form of poems or in prose, and w'hether it was 
written or not 1 will only remind you ot what we have 
seen in our own literature, lliose who have investigatecl 
its real history, know the various changes which oiir epic 
poems have undergone. Since we have become acquainted 
with the fragment first published by Eccard and afterwards 

who shewed that it was part of 
'an alliterative poern in a language which is not Iranconiau 
hut a modification of the Gothic, we see the threads of the 
whole cycle. Its contents are much more Jincieut tlian 
the time of Charlemagne; in the tenth century a Latin 
paraphrase of it was made, which is very good consider- 
ing the time. The original of the Nibelungen must be 
referred, as Schlegol has shewn very satisfactorily, to the 
frontiers of Suabia; a bad paraphrase ol it was made in 
the Hcldenhick; and at a still later period wo find the 
prose wwk constructed out of the same nwiterials. 

'Vhe lay of the Iloratii in Livy sUinds precisely on the same, 
footing as if we had nothing of the Nibelungen but tbo 
two lines preserved in Aventinus^ Ihc six verses ot the 
lay of the Horatii preserved in Livy are quite sufficient^ ; for 
the form of the lays, as I have said, is totally indifferent iU 
investigating the origin of the history of Rome. Such lays 
exist along side of the records of chronicles. The lays in 
Saxo Grammaticus stand by the side of the Runic records, 
and he has combined them in such a manner that history is 

* Niebuhr here refers to the fragment of the lay of Hihlohraitd, 
which was first published by Eccard in hia Franc. Orient, i. p. H6 1, 
foil. It was for a long time believed to bo a fragment of w pnise 
work in the old idiom of Lower Germany^ until its alliterative cha- 
racter was pointed out by the brothers Grimm in their edition ol 
Die beiden Sltesten deutscheii Gedichte aus dem ncliten Jahrhnn“ 
dert/^ Cfisscl, 1812, % 

® IJia real name was John Thiirnmeyer ; he wrote a chronicle in 
Latin (1.S66, in fol.) apd afterwards translated it into German. 

^ See vol. r. }>. 2.58, 
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iDtermix<^ with jpeetical traditioiliSr whfch Eeeou>^ 

'died With- I i believe that Riiianus did n«tt go 

to work arbitmrily in hiso;de»eription if the MeMOniaw 
wkr, but composed ids beautifiil epic poern out of iokiMes- 
senian popular lays. LHis workj like that of the M 
gepi embraced a Ibhgi period uf time. this poem 

itilated of the with Sj^rta t and of iArijStomeaaea^ is 
absblutel}* irrecdiidleable ivith what Pau^nks found: iu 
at^thentie Tecords and in the eoutemporary soUga of Tyv- 
teuB. Traditioii goes on developk^ i itself in 

such a pedfUtiar cand thriving manacr^ that Jt beoomeS) more 
and mor^ estranged from history. Long ^before tire exist- 
ence of a literature there are men,; wlIO^: endowed with all 
the requisites of an historian, Write lustory jn the form of 
chronicles and not unfrequently in the most • brilliant man- 
ner. v^Ve have aiinnstanccicrfHW in the history of Cologne. 
The chronicle of that dty as one of the mo&t splendid ulocti- 
ments oPour literature aud it lamented that we 

havO' not got any good edition of it^ as ther^v are so many 
'materiids still 'in the orchiveSi Sprue of the most beauti- 
ful po ^f Ut may havO r/beeDfiKiitt^ iatoj aa the 

fifteenth ^century. »< hfow; we find dii . this :amo«g 

other thihgs- of the sanie ktol,; tho ’ poem of Godefrit Hagen 
oir the feuds ‘ of the bishops ; it is^ written by eon tern' 
fpdrary and is^U^ixceedingly pleasing^. ; The welter of the 
chronicle, perhaps feeling the beauties of the poem, /has 
made a paraphrase of it .in prose and incorporated it/iu the 
Uilironiclo: in some passages the i rhyme .is -BtUl.qweserved 
ami ih othens hut sligbUy; changed. ^ The < portion :0f the 

Oriliis chrohiclc Niifi?>uh1r^sj)tkks in of his fett^rs/hot 

'6s]fieoia!iy^ 5h’ to ^f LebenesfjaoM^^^ pv ’.*#ro 

kid <318/ Miicro' - Niebuhr eoiis: thfe author iOf ^ pojQm nieHtiouod 
btilovv in otir text, Gotth.vrd riitjxon, instead of Godefrit Hagen.) 

' ^ A separate edition of it has been publislied by E, vou Groote, 

Cologne, 1834, under the^ title. De» Meistka^feddetril^'H^^ der 
Zoit StadtschreibersV Hbikthi:oiliSk *^d^^ drei- 

iehnten Jubrhuiidei ti” with h6tcft* aHd'ji ■ * ' 
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worfey in^v^hich we te redu< 2 <?d to perfect pro>;e, 

forms a strange coiitm:?t to dn'CH)uder’S: siinple^^ 
moagre ificords of subsequent' periodsi Ifere then m 'have 
au inStWifce, how in times* qirovioiij^ to the existence o£ a 
lifceratih’e, ~fbr the author who : had myxle rievorjal other 
ehronicMs did not write for the. public,^-- every t is 
Gonstantiy cbittiging its character;' The eaihest history of 
Rufesia by Ncstory'a monk of the elcv^mili mituryi whoee 
work has been eonmim^i by tnonks of the same convent 
and always drl the strain and character of its aiUh an 
instance of a siniikT kind* As for many of . these chroni- 
clers ncV one knows who they arey nor w any body 0v«r 
fcnowj aiid yet if they had lived in a literary age they 
Avouldhnvc been honourably disthiguishcd. ^ • 

' Sneh ' ' chronicles were undoubtedly written at Houic 
before the period' of its liteiuturts wd)kh sprang <q) when 
the llotnaiis began tb write for the Greoksv in order-, to 
rescue their owm history front the eotUempt with which ii 
w-as looked upon: by the latter.; All the nationR or imtiqnitv 
eKerted themselves to gain the respect of the ( heeksj and 
it was not Alexander alone who sakJv' ‘‘ HbW' much luive. f 
undertake^ Atheniansy to gtiin your ptaiso*^^^^ Hence the 
first'Romau authors wrote- in Greek and not in Latin; ;for 
their CO initiymeir had tlteir chronldes^ which; everj’' out* 
read for himself and which were written hy; persojis teat 
bkd no notion of literary liime; • - ^ 

Cicero says, that history had been fahilied fchrougii 
the writing^ in praise ' of gteafe -meu^ ■which were preserved. 
iii tfaeir and Idvy speafes 'to the same efleet'^4'* 

tiiese praises how^evor were not always inero hii)ri(-atiooSi 
.but aorac were authentic dpeuments of 
;Uhe expulsioii of falls twenty-eight years hefcte 

the invasion oPGteeco hy Xerjtes^, and from that ii'^ne'in" 

vui , ‘10. .Pbitaroh. Niinuiv t- I* , = 



20: inKyoH!Y>'OF;,K*M)tK. 

liunitrabie b}»torieaJi|:dooi)4$|£!n^ TOayiJiftv«*bce»ipt:esorv*ecl 
at Home. VVhen:!\vc icad'in I.ivy.tlwa,tf!Otiut of the ^‘yeu 
cOtisulshifw ; of - ithorKabit ' {jayc ihq otbP:i; bob 

feeUevi^ig tbati Wo baYO befois^ais, .eitb® a^i osteoiooly ’''’bPt 
contrived fiction, or ari hiatorical narrative founded op<‘« 
ancient -docttmontS'-beloUgit^ to tbo: bouso, of , 

In theflast books ofiluivy's ftrst deca<li \vp .bayo sueb aceur 
rale jaccottats of the, feampaigas agaiiist the , Sarbni tes,. tbot 
I;hav%no doubt bat^: that; eitUeE-Q,;.Fabiri^tMaxiroOS;b™^ 
self wrote for his ’boafie the history, of tlje ;wars,i in fWhidi 
hdiwas engaged, beGOuse! bis-. ho.use;'was , of, groat historical 

itopottaaco, ior tbat- the J‘’abii-I>osse8sed TU)picjpa3 
meats ^'relating ttr,.Uie OJixly dnstoryli, , .v'llus.Bupposition 
becomes .still: more probable, if we .consideiytb<5..gJ‘eat b>t,cl- 
lebtaal caiUiyatimr whiob M‘p;fiiid; ?ano.ng itho Fa,bii. One, of 
thein;.€. b'abius I’k'ba', Vyas; ./ui' OKceUent paii).terr and dis- 
]daye(l his art ih a.t-eaiplo.’i*,!aad;Q. Fabiu^ Pictor,:tl !0 biij- 
idtiaav wroUr-very l)ea:utifu4,Qrcck, ; Tbo Kabii ,sCOa' ftp ate 
to have been a leaiped faaaly, andi I believe they h;«l their 
flhronicleajdong before on, e';of,tboipanrnbot wrote 'a bistovy 

id Qreek.-t:';V',: -^1 aiiri ;; .- ;-,i! ■, 

f ’"'-Nowj fbow did the. Kotnana proceed .when, they first 
began to -writOi the^^easly periods , o biatory ?. The 

part; previous to tlte ; estaliUsbdJcat. of. tbC j eoniinonwcalth 
wj»8 composed la accordaaee xvith tbo, tables bept by tlie 
poatifi^ Sdd these, as- we.- bave. seen, wieie- Hiade up 
accocding..<tO> more ; numetical combiiiatioiis,. . These ;table.-i 
, were Uken, without any criticism, for authentic, doeaments, 
s^nd if iany one^ fof iiostance in the Jftbi century, wanted to 
w»ite a history oflionJe for his honsei he first had recourse 
to , the amials. . Jlut rat tlm saine time ho found the old 
nong^- of.RomulusiJtbe^TarqUlna, jGbriolanuSjfCamillus and 
a numljer of othersi i I’lie esontsfthty: related be inserted 
where bo . ithought? itliey' woold 'fib b ttlo ,Goneeri|ed whether 
^they wotdd stand thes test of an accurate examination or 

” Vftl.uiAp. i75, fntt; ' ” Vol a. p. s. , VoJ. in, p. 35C. 



is tire 6rigin Rbtnau ^cbroniblea beforb the tinie oi' 

their iHit^rdtuV(^^^ The ^b^ticisKi tife^ is 4^ontentptible, 
vv^iieh says thM ll'oihan??^h^d to hfetbi^ before the time 

'f hei'e v/bve twb'othrer kiiid^ of autbeutie^^ d 
\^hich fe'i foighfe avail hiilisblf: — L The Bmzeh 

Tables,"'^ the^'^e^tbr*-^ undoubtedly 

carried ^ it Oads^ ail tlie ‘Vandals did at a later 
jah rod Whcu thb city ; bat many of these 

\Wd'c in die bapitol aM inaccesMble 2* The 

old LaW Bdbfe. It is cotamolr to all nations to record old 
eiistbriis and ■ tiriiditionaJ rights historically in the form of 
single cases^^^ b c/f -irhioh they arbsej: in more ancient 
iiideSf wheh^ adthentie documeii^^ the rules 

of resulting ffbm individm^^ cases are stiiyplied froin 
roeollecition. Siioh Is the custom: throughout the Ka 
the IVibliartUhddau laws cuiisist -of sueb single cases; ami the 
whole of the ivohhii so fat as 'ihe eivil law^i concerned, is 
, of this descfiplibri; ’ samd character even in 

] the Pentateuch ; for wliere a rule is to he laid down as to 
;: the cbiiditidUs’ 6ri wbidf dali^ cah inherit the proptM ty 
I of their fatheh Mdses merely adduces ^ in the 

case of the daugliters of Zelophchad^^f^ It was the same 
wiUi Uid llothaii laws ; ■ a ntitnbcr of single cases was 
recorded in thb old law-books'^V such as the 

which ^ ariose’ out of the ^ story of Horatius who 
sldW'his’siscer^'''-"'''- -^v ''■’ ■'■..:/•. 

Ihe'histbry bf the' iJomun^ctoBtftution b to the time 
of the 'kihgs quite complete;' I t cannot bavC existed 
any vvherb else but in the pontifical' hooks, 

JiihiiiiS ■ d^grivhd?^ ififormdtion; w i handedat 

down td liydiis lnadu^flis 

b^PhCsd toCdUflts^ Cai^fully^examined, agree 

Numbers, c. xxxvi. vol. i. p. 3'tfii- 



so perfecdy with all historical facts, are so free froni any 
thing winch might a}H)car doubtful, and are so consistent 
with one another, that the results of my investigations must 
lead to the conviction, that we are able to trace the history 
of Home and its constitution back to the beginning of the 
cotnmonwealtb as accurately iis’ ohh ^can wish, and even 
more y)orfoctly tlian the history of many nations in the 
middle ages! The history Of 'KoUte gives i tnoral cdiiiif-' 
niation 'to what been sdid by great meti fespeCthig the 
study of nature, that a superficial knowledge makes man 
iitheisticalj bu t that a "j^rofOund one stf engthens his belief 
in' the existence of a 







, j[.t;aTUKK iv. 


, uOiVUNis^-r Amus^ 

, il^KT ;iH) <)U0 iii[iagiuo tJiafc ^tliiit .Uqiuauii wer<? barJbari^us^ 
beforo tiij'y adopted the eivilizatio^i >^4' the Greeivis:; tlieir 
works of art and tlieir buildings prove the contrary, 'rhat 
people, which under its kings eonsiructed such gigantic 
sewers, which had a painter like Fabins Pictur and a 
scLilptor able to produce a work like the (!'apito!iiie she- 
wolf cannot be conceived to have been without some kind 
of literature, though, of course, different from that of the 
Greeks : form is something accidental, and Uoniau litera- 
ture may have had its own peculiar beauties. 'Inhere ex- 
isted in the days of Cicero a poem of Appius Claudius the 
Blind-, consisting of moral sentiments, of which I have dis- 
covered some fragments, and which is of far more ancient 
date than the beginning of what we now call Roman litera- 
ture: Cicero despised the ancient literature of his coun- 
try, and know it only from bear-say. lliere also existed a 
speech against Pyrrhus delivered by the same Appius^ ; 
and we may be sure that, at a time when such s))eeclies 
were written, historical composition was not neglected. 

But the first work, which may be regarded as a history, 
and indeed a contemporary ^oiie, though agreeably to the 
taste of the age in a metrical form, w as the First Punic 
War by Na>vius. If we had a history of this war like that 


* Cojnpave vol. m. p. 4/2L 

* Cicero, Tuaciil, iv. % Compare voL m. p. 31*4, foil. 
® (‘icerOj, Brut; 16, Compare vol. in. p. 313. 
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ijf HaunibaKau war by we^ shoukl- ^undoubt^dljr 
tofc tipoii it as the greatest ia aat^^ent tioie^^ Its vmtnma 
aiul Hnportiiiice are by no:m<mns generally^kaowh : I hope 
ojie day tO"be to jnit it iu its trub * Na&vius b 
served in it and desmfaed it, as Bernal Dia/y ? did that ^of 
'Ciortei?/ Nsevius wrote in the 'Skitaniiw 
chiiracteristie of the age ; arid he whb: judges? tWin in 

■ evideuOo'inust see, that be only did wdiat all befohv him 
Had itone,! aiid that the history e-f lbrmtir days still con< 

'>tihued'to be familiar to the llbniims tlrroiigh the medium 
'•of }X)etfy. (Jodefrit Hagen likewise wiioto in poiHry on 
eontOiiiporary events, merely M)eeff 0 se no was yk 
tlerJAStomed to Crcrmau prose : • prose^worksJ were writtcUi 

■ iii - Latim The history of the coihiuest of Lirohia by 
thninun knights was described a shoit vtime ate 

■ p(kiiu, which is not yet published'*. Down to the thir'- 
teeiJth century all • traditional history in Germany n;vas 

ansmittod iii the form of poetry, and the same wasi the 
A'laSo with the eayly period of Uomau historJX 
: '{^uvedly wrote his woi'k in the Same form; in whieii 'he 
’?faiujd so ma« 3 ^ histor events of the past - 

; ?Coiicerning Nmvuis and his poemij I shall here say 
l:ait littltv The year in which he brouglit ‘his first plky 
upon Che stage. Is uncertain; two passages of Gellius^ 
MtoUtradiet each other; but wo may suppose it io have 
biieii in the year ten years afbr die cOndu^^ 

first Punic war. Wbether the piece which was then 
^ perfovnied, or the groat poem on the first Punie War, was 
firstTie had written, ik also uncertain' jiSfaeviuS W^S a 
;^(?ampanian, and it must be snpjwsed 'thew existed^ 

^ V > * Niebuhr here to the chronicle of Livowia; written at fiie 

; end of the thirteenth century hy PitJeh yon lieval. 

The M8. of it exists at Heidelberg, €ofl. 3G7, fol. lJ)g, tbll. . : 

^ ^ XVII, *21. To what OtKer passjige of Gellius Niebuhr here 
nlludes, I have not heeri aWe to discover. All the M8S. of the 
Tinctures which I have collated, agr^e in the statement nhide in the 
text, otherwise I bhould be mdlned to think it a inisUike. 
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papto ai muc^^ lively interejst for Jitetuture thao at 

liunKfi whore k? was gradually develpj>edl out: of populai* 
pAotiy- rNaiviUdf wrs^e a His poem ; on iha 

Kunic. war ■ was ilkidtjdi Sue touiuB says iuto Seven books 
^aiid . written cMUnmie-^iptta^a^ -The' Verses, though per- 
haps * not shstinguishedv originally, 7-* an experienced reader 
^inust? haw them blit for himsulf,^ 

may have been indieiited afterivards; in inscriptionsj as 
well as in all the fra^ents w^e jrossess of; this work, the 
verses j are; always marked;;^ Servius, who liad reail Kn- 
; miis^ seems to have ueye^^ work of Nicvius^ and 

I believe that he merely knew it from old commentators* 
^I^euce he say^, that Virgil, had borrowed the plan of the 
hrst ; hooka r df ^ the il^aoid ftotn Naevius’ : he moreover 
. knows, that i the laudmg of ^Eneas in Xatium and the 
foutulatiou of Home Were treated of in it; and we may 
justly, o^molude that Nmvius represented the hostility be- 
tweeirdlm lioinaus and Cartbciginians, like Virgil, as having 
arison from the reception which H^ieas met with in Car- 
thag^^ 'and from his* .untaithfulness to Dido^f As Isia^vi us 
did Pot ?: place JEneaa at so early a period as was done in 
the .times of Vkgib the anachronism with which the latter 
has been ; qha%ed, is groundless eiithusiasm will 
never be just towards Virgil, but only sound criticism, — 
accordinglyvhe would very properly with old Nmvius make 
the arrival of Mnem coincide with the foundation of Car- 
thage* There is yet an immense deal to be; done by a 
commentator 'on the iEneidv Virgil, without contvadict- 
ing the commou opinion, very frequeutly draws forth fnptu 
;t the old poete that which is historically correct, but un- 
known to others^; hence it is only learned scholars and 
good hisiorians that are able to be his commentators. On 
the other hahd, he does Pot scruple, as a poet, to let 
things stand, w ate historically irreo^^^ thus 

-si ■ ■ v. '■ ..r'-'-V’-y; ^ 

/* l>e iilOstr^Gr^r^^^ 2. ^ Sarvius ad Aeu, i. 1>8 n. 707, Ui. UN 

^ V4>1. i. p, 191. foil. * Vol, 1 . note 9S0. 



lummYfmrrmm:. 

Hpiaulutj it5 hiiu, the ufjtUal 

<i()etJ Rpt m^4?j J hirn ides^ead; froin kiugs^ ;bur 

c;<UMj:eive>^ him- to rtie soiv of llm, as the idtier 
l am d30/^2onvm<5e(l that the Biueld of 
iii \argil ^ bad . its model .* iti iNa^vius, m whoso ■, jfOein i-Enea^: 
oc soSae other hero had a shield re presewtiug Urn wars oft 
suspect that ;^vp^vius;?gav(^:a^f^^ 
of the :.w;*v¥rj! odii^d be w'CTEitl through the' 

wlt 0 lc :;hisu>ryr^o tliat he spoke of KomulU^ we\; 

. = y 'iiat N?evius drew ‘misery upoii himself through some . 
veris^, by whieh Im had 'Oflfomlc^iHhe proud MeteJlij is 
well kndwh ;? buf no one,; I btdieve-, has asked; biraseUy > 
how it waa postdbfe' tc^ throw a: Roman citizeu .into a ^ 
dungeon lor having writtoa ’tsojnei'Ubellous • vtn’sea^ Iw 
rwiditioii to. this it is said that be wrote two ^plays while 
in prisfoir^t - But if one has bean at yiomc arul; seen 
awful dpngepns ia the prison^ whicli considered by : 

the-ancients themsielve^ as the entries of death far those 
who were to be e?ceeule(l> xihd no ray ol light 

upiuld peiiotraie^ g^oli an account must bo incomptehon-; 
sibffe t Yet I dielievo 5that tlic difficulty rijui be removed* 
VVo kuow that Nmviug w’^as a Calnpanian^ iWO'know^ that 
the grOutor number of the Gampaniana lost the diomau 
trimchifMJ^ im i at least - all the ^advantages of . it, on a<?count 
of their insuiTection in the aecond Punic war* ' We may 
rhoj?oford suppose, that Najvius being ? without liuendft amd 
h€J'pl6S&^^ was given up for hU offem^e to ^Metelltiej ^ 

,.. !J*^;S4}mus,. on iv^pr.i I Yv!^A^F* .. 

S^i:yms,.o;i iJ5p, iv.S7'3. V . ,■ , 

GelliuB, 111 , 3 ; Pseudo-Ajjcoiiius on (Uc. in Verr. i. 10 y, 140 
e^, OrelU meiitionsi the verse which gave oiTence to the MetelH: 
.Fnto Metclli Romm fvant aad^ ^ilds,* cni tune Metellus 

resf^ondemt ^ qui et Sa- 

tuorJUa^-J^ioHur ^vVviOi'^sv^^.«v. A-*:» V .; , 

/^ab^itiU rnaliim MeteUi A^fit vio jwV . - . i , fV . 

** tJeliius, III. 3. l'oun»ure voJ. ii» note 10.>,: 



a iii shef prferifii hiit 

iir iher :fex5dse 'of hiitaselfj feiuc^e' prii- 
bWS'-aftaolW td'alf thi^ houses of the m^bles. ^fnsol- 
vent debto^i^ feU idto^tbe' same* noHu' dcditi^ 

ancf‘-\^(n’e ‘k<?pt ^.'derv& -- (it €.6mpcdUjii\^^h' 'l'h(i Hb(^ ot^ 
His deatlv ^t ]Kt5ca iti; die 'ye^r 5i50^- as stj;ited' by lfleroi^ 
nytim iu' ^the Chroniele of hilso, for If iica 

then ill 'the erf' the Carditigiriians, ami niniai tied 
faithful- to< them to the last-- if ho wfe ex|)ci]ed by the 
nobles, he certainly did not go to Africa, and we rnusf 
rt^jeefc this ao^jouht the more, since Oiecfo says thiit ’A-avro 
assigffod if Ikter datoM'or te: d The year of his 

deutlpJmu^t riteiefofe be cemsidered uncertain. ' There aro' 
iUcr^^lible eoniradictionfe in ancient anthhvs respeeling die; 
literary merr of the si^th centuryi; ; / ■ ^ ^ 

After Hjc second ihmic^ war there were several ildn 
mans who ^ vvrote the' history of thi'ir oohritry' i n the Gnjek 
language ; anil among ^hdm we have td mention esped'ally 
(}. Fabiu^ factor and- L. (/mdiixs- AUrfientitJ^.^ lioth were 
of 'tidhle fomilies. FabiuSMimrf heen prmtbr* 'llie ob- 
ject' df ins a^ork^ wasr t(» GduntcFact^^-^^ cemtempt; ?wuh 
wiiich the Greeks regarded the ’HomansJ die "wrote the 
iVisfbry^ of Itome iieitt; its hegiiming’: whedier be spokF 
of iF^ieas AVe? cannot asqertahi, but Ime ample evi- 
dence of the irnmiier in vvhich Me tieattn} bb tho primordm 
itrfd^y of llomulits and Retnus^^. Of^ the earliest times 
Ire gaVo^ ortly a brief mitline, but a» he advapeed nearer , 
the ag^Mh'^hich lie^ iHved, hist Recount be^^ moro^miJ 
His real subject, however, was the second Punic 
war, widi Which he was contemporary; but Ho Had like- 
wise given a complete accoujut of the first War with' tlie 

P. sr. Britt. 

et '’raditano), ut in i>eteriOiis vommmtariis ficriplum 
liiortuiis est. ' ' ’ Brut. L). 

DioiiV!?, I. 79/ 


Uioiiy!?. I. b, 



-We leatti'-fifonH bti -afttived 

^<iat partiatity tq hife cditolrymek eritleavoiiireti tii Jiisi 
tifyi ^ihcaa' in teveiry 'Uiingi and when ?a. limn" ifike l*%bid's 
^T<isq68 >Bat:b% qen8i»6,'We^ May'W3adfly’'l)qliev^ 
itidalgent' tyqa^iewb t»f wne’n libuiitry -is jnst-blidiig^^ but 
it'Wa^ more ;tbka indulgijncfe Svhqri hb att^tbptbd’ to - justify 
bife llqUittiis fw®ve^’''qcqasibii'^^.‘‘^ ■'•■■ j 

M ii ‘it'i isv< uoVsisete' ■ mebtibned into^ Itiany 'boOka* 'his 
tt'sis ^divided,' thbUgh- 'iic Hvas' held iii ‘aiV unb^tiUlly 
highf 'degi'fee iqfs festiniitidtt andr is 'vfer^^ rqftlTed^ tt) 
byj ?^Pqlybiu9i Livy*' and 'Dioftysite. - \Vb' -ib sure 

pbsse^s"^^^ 'grbat inany ■ thrngn bon’oWqd 
him'vusjihere WtV' dd 'iiot read his ■battler ‘ *Ap{)iati,*l^\S'hq 
gavS'^a ■ very dlffetent account nf the eeco'nd i^nib waif 
fboia'ilAHyV-ihbntibns that' Q; Fabius was seftt^'a’S a 
sador to Delphi Appian knew little of ’ Lathi, and 
’wa#’-&qt-‘ ttiutth' of an- investigator, ' and as- far as Diony- 
sius bf’ 'Halicaniasscts wettt, he ttiarery abridged' hiiri,' s6 
fhht’ wis' niay -look upSin him as fblj^feaentirig Dibnysios-*, 
But'fbf thn 'ehd of tile nraf agairist'l’yfriius and'thie'bi^gitti- 
liiiig'W thb first Phiiic! vVar, when he’ was rib loiigief guided 
by •' Dionysius, he fonnd 'ahd used the '- Greek ' ivoVk bf 
FabiuS down to the time*' wbeii Polybius ■bbgattr' {Nbiv 
ilg' hift aecotlht of this period- perfectiy agnses ’Vfith ©iOtt 
CaSsiius, I havo no' doubt that" 'Lflon '-iOassiUs ’ also bi&ed 
hiS’ tiaftativO here ' Upon that of Fabius. ' I d<tti''t'-ilie^' to 
say-thit- he ^tised lio’-olher i^HtetS, bUt' h'ii" acute eye 
laott *‘lia# tecoghrsed PabiUs ais bis bOst " aUthoVity®^^ 
Afl tliose invaluable acc^ of tbe eafly ROfndb’OoitSti- 
tutiorii' which wO' find in I>ion Cassius, ' ttlay' bb' referred 
to Fabius. ' The expfeiJsioils of Dion in doscfifeing- the 
civil history of Rome are so careful and accurate, That 

1. U. III. 8. 9. ^ Vol^U'V^** ■ ' 

. . ^ YoL iii. iiotes^aS3-& 
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^unpt li^^itate for a? moirieiitr in ^ssigamg;Hlfooto:i;<<i> 
^ , Tfojsi; l;be fwpnlm /^called ; hy bi^. SiSitW:»s .aiid 

tba ; or 9jw.iX9j‘4V' reads itiitesv biste^^ 

p£ Dion: : (^assin^j and i possesses :>an aceurato .krtowlcdgo pf 
Ooqstjtutional terms, that ^veTy,?tHmg ist!ooh’0efc> 
wbfRrpas ■ Diopysfos makoa drcadfol^OTtstakciiS^^ VaUiu» 
then is tiic fatho^r of Roman f bistoji^S and thougW liis 
work; jis, bstj: aoknawbdgo^that. >vei^^aro^^ greatly 

indehted' to hivo for tb^ biforrntition^^ vve 
rpspOAti^ig r tliO ' eon^ ti tu tion , ^and its ‘ Ghangcis?^i ; /rh^re 
hayo IreoiVrSdmiV.'censiorfot^v;^ who have, ooasidered 
it ridi<?nlod^ thst vp in the ninefoentlr e4>utinyf 
tof kno\y the Roman oonstitulfon hotter >tlian Dionysius.iii 
tho roign ;o£ Angustna ; !bu|^ ijwe -o^dy; to 

l^pn :Cassi!ns> for; .we tin wti >p?otond;,tp ; know it j better 

tl^n ho^alklr ,/•.. , il}\^ yd^iy-. 

: fo? a i literary about ^ this, rernarkabb 

man, winch ,:iii . iny v opinion ,^*an i^ve];.; biV'sOlvefo : dt 
arises . (vonij an;:wxprcs^oii.of in his work M jf)e 

Di vhiatfone ” : Ut? dipre ,vwid.on ^Smtini urn, Aenyeor 

from vtho ifiTeek anrmteooi a ;Nun^ ? dfobips (RictoVij 

of whom uov;mention. h fQpp(h:.m^ where -iplsoo U The 
dilikulty- nnght ^ he f ^lyed v^ry eas%i , 

know ,^that at the of; cQ,v Ifobius whose 

name is : firmly cstablislnd.^by J^he tesfirnomos ;of .pimnyv 
xsius> Appian and Polybiusj severed ptheiVr Romany, W 
in tlm Grc^k tongue; , why then shonUl not a: Numerins 
p\abii^: hftyo; likewi^^ (;*reek ? [s if not :pps- 

si hfo, that bis writings may have bad merely an epheme- 
ral existence, like those of so many , authors of our pwn 
day ?r %To ihfo clas^^^ writers the senator Cn* .Aufolius 

foi: iT^p/ie&r^ VoK II. p. la. 

=•* VoL.iK.p.4^-.'; ■ ■ , - ■ ■ . 

^.Xf'^h It is^rue ;W0’ have only one j^ood MS. of the w'orl* Do 
Divin^tipne, {pul. a of the l.ith c<?utury, so that 

the cognomert Numerius nnk^ht he a mistake, hut I ilo not see how 
any one could have inserted such a cognomen. N. 
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mu$t ?wh«>s©4 JGroefe^^ ^doffely, meia4 

tionocl by Cie<?r<> ^ ; Biit in :his wmk. jDie ■ /Jriitorc P ‘i 
ahtl^ iu 0 t}>e :iirtrQ4ucUon:^^^t^ firet. hoQk^ v^Vl)fe JLegibias^'- 
Gic^^a i :sp<j?5tk^it vof f ^ . wrifc^ of : Ji>atiu 
Aii;aal»v ^in therfoimiker j0Ks&go$ube' 

between Cato and Piso. None of the ancient, authoi^, 
neither Livy, nor Polybius, nor any grammarian men- 
t?6hs ’ iihiihls of Fabius Pictoi*, ■' Gellius'^^' iiitleed 
speaks but without the ' addl^on -Pie^ 

;4U^ PpUting ijj ;^4. AisJ.FaW^ 

wrote in : Latin or da Greek. I Tnake- this remai^ be- 
cftaiso tiie vpaMage 'Of CdeH has been erroneously* ad* 
dhted'to ^rof^ that (Mfiuk* knev^' Pictor vihb 

was the aut^hor of Lathi amials. There Is' pideed another 
who ivTOt^^ di jure j)ont^cio^% but he^ has 
nothing to do with Uontan hiv^tojry. . Now, are wo to 
sirp^ose that all otl^er ancient authors' oveidobl;<^l FaWms 
the l^atin annalist, and that Cicero alone has preserv<4 
Kis’ ’uJiihe ? ' My 'bpitiibu 4s "tMs: •There’ whs a ' Larin 
ainialVst of the iiairie of Fahlus Maximus Servilianiis, 
whom Sorvius*^^ and Dionysius mention as an old an- 
nalist of great importance and who lived between Cato 
and Piso, which is exactly what Cicero says of Fabins 
Pietor. Cicero therefore, I believe, committed a nus; 
take. Every man, says M-ifeer, may err, and evtm tlie 
wisest sometivives in the most incredible manner. Ciceitv 
had perhaps merely east a hasty glance at the annals 
—he had a dislike for these ancient annci]s~-vviueh bore 
the title Q, j'aUi JnnaleSy and when he found a Fabiu.s 
Avho lived betw^een Cato and Piso, he added Pietor^ a 
name with which he was familiar, where he ouglit to 


^ Tuscul. Ilisput. V. aS: ('n. Aundiiis praetoriu;? et in sonulu 
ycnt^ntiani ot (irnrmm hl^iurimn . ^A- vidcbal in 

^yn,l2. 

Noiims, s. V. Picumnas. ad A|^k. j. :i, 

I. 7. Compare Maeroh. Saturn. 1. l<i. ; 



Itave; ad^txl abo reirtJembii^r th 

Cicero noCposftts?« a Vfb y oitcnisivc kriotvlcci^it* W the 
hktoTy of his cotiiiiry, ^ ovMenco of ^which 4 only 

mention what everyhc^ly knh that his stat:emfTit about 
the self saciifice .of 3^>ecins thb- gra^ndson = is^ a more faiw 
of -■' ■ -^ "'■ .-.■■ri . ..■^:' , - 

, , yFUen a inan speaks \wler. gvpat mentiii c^itemeut, .Jio jpay 

ea-shy rnake a blunder, hi i.t vvlien lie it niay happen still 

more easily, ft bfjs often liappeiieJ to ihe tbat in n'jVnrin^j: io n 
man I hi'onbliiieetl'a ^vrbftg name and dfrl sb rqU^aledly ; diiti! peiiu' 
<me eddied' attention to it. Ahuthei* insianeo ♦d* ttui:h a' bhiiwler 
in spe^ikhig oecnrvttl ia. « lettei' of CicOrty to Aitieu^ 0 ,-)^ « 

ba.d, called, the citl-sens of Pblius rhJiiu'iyii. arsfl Ait rcimnded Idnr 
that tJiey vv ere eal!e<l fblitvfdi. (,;icerp rejdiesj tpat llie i.n.n.uke had 
eacapefT bmi, and tloR hft knew very well w nat lu? oiTf>Tit. to. have 
The (vrinHpie of coihpai'ihg tliiv relation^ of iinvieh't' 1iiat(»ry 
those of onr own tinuV n'l <>Tfder a;moVe tfeijiH fMlidn 

tlujml<,shoHbl icii(s!< l>e follnwenliin tiie;e,v|dan»t-tinn of amdern 

N,. ,,, • 

j Vo!* iV W).o Ckero, pe.l^idki n. 10: 'I nsetd, (Juae?^^, 

'. , . r •/ ,,^, ... ’ ^,/"' 
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lUSTORY OF ROMK. 


LFXTUREV. 

L. CtNCIUS AUMENTUS. — C. ACltlUS.— EN-NIUS. — M. POR- 
CIUS CAm— L. CASSIUS HEMtNA. — Q, FABTUS MAXIMUS 
SERVIMAVUS.— CN. GELLIUS*— L. CALPUflNTUS PISO CEN- 
S0lllUS» — C, JUNIUS OUACCIIANUS.— Q. CLAUDIUS QUADRI- 
GAraUS.— Q. VALERIUS ANTI AS. 

I.. CiNcius AlimentusS who, as we learn from Diony- 
si 118 of Hartcamassus% wrote the history of Rome in 
Greek, wa 8 a contemporary of Q. Fabiiis Pictor, Jt is 
very instructive to examine such isolated accounts in order 
to fonn a correct estimate of the loss of these old writers- 
We know from two passages of Tdvy ‘* that Cinoius wrote 
on the second Punic war and the early relations of Rome, 
but it is only from Dionysius^ that we learn that he wrote 
a complete history of his country from the earliest down 
to his own time- lie was praetor in the second Punic 
w^ar, and was taken prisoner by the Carthaginians^- Be- 
sides his history of Rome he is said to have written on 
chronology, on the consular power, and on Roman anti- 
quities, which, as Dionysius informs us, he treated as 
an independent and critical investigator^. How much 
Dioiiysius may have borrowed from him, cannot be as- 
certained* 

Not long after him C. Aeilius wrote Roman annals 

‘ Compare vol. i. p, 27^ foil. * i. C* 

“ XXI. 38 ; VII. 3. ^1.6* 

^ Livy xxT, 38 : xxvi. xxvu. 7, &c* 

« A* Kraus^e, Vitae et Fragmenta vetennn Historicorum Roma- 
noriiiii, p. f)8 foil. 
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from the time of Romuhis down to his own days. This 
work was likewise in Greek, and was afterwards traiiS' 
lated into Latin by one Claudius who is otherwise un- 
known to us^. Aeilius too seems to have been an import*- 
ant and respectable writer. Thus the literature of liome 
was at that time essentially a Greek one. 

It was probably about the beginning of the war with 
f Petrseus: that Q. l'>inmiB. cgniposed a poem under the 
strftoga ,of Amahs ; hiit wo. cannot coiicoive tliat 

ho; should, Uke .ft; clu’onicitw, have described tlie events 
Jis they took place one year after anothoi’; ho was. a 
man of too maeh poetical genius to vvrite sueli a foolish 
work which would have been nothing more than a Iieap of 
Vi^rsusnimuQrmhji* The number of fragments which are 
presorye^f enables us to form a tolerably clear idea of 1 lie 
work ; and if the references which vve have, were mo?‘e 
carefully given, we migiit even havo an accurate know- 
ledges of ; the, prp^ its parts., lint corrinit. as 4, 

great-many numbers in the ancient grajnnuuiaiis are, yet tt 
is. clear that the earliest times, the veputetl arrival uf dhe 
Txiyaps JirLatiuni .aiid the time of the kings, w^erp 
taippd the fust tUrc^e books. . The war with PyrrhoJ:? 
in;5,y, with- great prtfoability he assigned to the fifili. I do 
nof know whet})er tho verse . ,, 

’ HoiHiila RtnnulcTirircta’tnmiiin fluclhen 

winch occurs in Merulas collection id‘ the fragmohts, is 
geniunc, but there can be mo doubt that linnius of^cupied 
himself very little vvith the intenuil stviiggles of the f to- 
mans. If wo examine the later hooks conlainir.g ; be events 
SLibscHfUent to the first Ihiivfo war. which rU cording to .(.'i- 
cero^' tie passcfi over, we find passages wiiicli j>rove that the 
war against Hannibal was described, very in’uiutely. "I'he 
account of it began with fhe seventh book, and the yhole 

^ Livy. XXV. 39 ; xxXv. 14 ; de fiff. in. 3^; Diony??:' iti. 

77 '} l^Uutchy ^ ‘ 

® Brutus, 1 9. 

. VOL. IV. 
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work consisted of eighteen books I'hc end of the 
seventh book brougb-t the history down to his own time. 
In the eighteenth book Ennius himself intimated that in 
the year .578 he was still engaged upon writing his work. 
The wliole poem was wanting in symmetry, for in the 
early times which were despatched very briefly, so that 250 
years WTre contained in one book, a great many things 
must have been passed over, like the first Punic war. The 
account of the wars against the Samnites was extremely 
short. The beautiful history of the kings in Idvy may 
have been hikon chiefly from Ennius. He w'as born in 
515 at Rudiae in CalabruP^, and died in 585 at the age 
of seventy^’. 

The fragments of Ennius were collected very carefully 
about the end of the sixteenth century by Hieronymus 
Columiia‘% This collectioa contains, with the exception 
of a few trifles, all that can be gatlierod from the an- 
cient authors. Soon after Colurnna, a Dutchman P. Mc- 
rula published a new edition of the fragments of lOn- 
nius^‘*, which contained all that Columna iiad overlooked. 
Tlie collection and the commentary of Columna are very 
valuaVile, but he is exceedingly vain, and pretends to 
have read Greek authors and scholiasts whose works 
had certainly not been discovered at tliat time, so that 

^ We may take it for granted that Ennius liiinsclF made the tlivi- 
sion into eighteen books. The opinion tliat Q. Vargunteius made it, 
is founded on a wrong interpretation of a passage in Siiet<»nius (Pe 
illustr. (iram. 2). 1 believe that Suetonius merely meant to say tJiat 

Vargunteius made critical and explanatory commentaries on Ennius, 
such as Lam]ia(Uo had made on Naevius. — N. 

Cicero, 'ruscul. Quaest. i. 1 > Brut. 18; Varro, ap. Gellium, 
xvii. 21 

“ Cicero, Brut. 20 ; de Senect. o. 

Q. Eniiii, poetae vetustissimi quae supersunt fragmenta, ab 
Hiei^tiyino Columna conipiisita, disposita et esplicata, Neapoli 1590. 
jWfprint of this edition appeared at Amsterdam in 1707. 

Q‘ Ennii fragmenta coliegit ct ilJustravit B. Merula, Lugd. 

1595, 
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afterwards many scholars found themselves not a little 
puzzled by his assertions. The case of Merula is differ- 
ent He said that he had gathered a number of verses 
from a work of L, Calpurnius Piso, a contemporary of 
J-^liny, which bore the title continciitia veterum poet- 
arum/' He adds, that Piso in this work coujpared the 
early poets with the later ones, and the latter with one ano- 
ther, that the manuscript of it was at Paris in the library 
of St. Victor, where he feared, it would he stolen. Now 
what circumstance could have led him to this strange ap- 
prehension for which no reason is assigned ? He further 
states that he used the manuscript, and that he discovered 
that it had formerly been bound up together with a manu- 
script of Lucan from which it had after w^ards been cut 
away. Now there is indeed in the library of St. Victor at 
Paris a manuscript of Lucan, from wdiicli another one 
lias been torn otf, — my friend Fmiiianuel llokkcr whose 
attention I had directed to it, saw^ it himself — but this 
jiroves nothing. It is not improbable that P. Merula 
either in joke or in earnest wanted to impose upon the 
public, but he was not able to write such perfect verses 
as would deceive a good scholar. At least all those 
whicli he pretends to have derived from Piso, are suspi- 
cious to me, though J do not mean positively to assert 
that they are something modern. They are hexameters 
and indeed such as Ennius might have written ; but they 
never carry with them that conviction of genuincucs.s 
which is so strong in the other fragments of Ennius that 
we might almost swear and say : this cannot come trom 
a modern author. My opinion therefore is, that we must 
not place too much confidence in those verses which are 
said to be taken from I’iso, 

Not long after Ennius, whom we reckon among the 
Roman historians, although very little of his has been 
incorporated with history by subsequent writers, the his- 
tory of Rome began to be written in Latin prose, and 
the most important among the works we now meet with 
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are the Origiiies"’ of Cato. The form which he adopted 
in this work, shows great originality, and also that the 
Romans at that time began to entertain just views of 
their own history and to follow the right way in writing 
it, Subse([uent writers again lost sight of this and became 
estranged from the early eonstitution of their country. 
Cato wrote the history not only of Rome, but of Italy. 
While ho described the gradual increase of the Roman 
commonwealth, he gave accounts of the nations of Italy 
as they successively came in contact with it*^. I'hc Ori- 
gincs consisted of seven books the first contained the 
history of the Kings, the second and third carried the 
history down to the complete subjugation of Italy, the 
fourtli contained the first Punic war, the fifth tlie second, 
and the sixth and seventh the subsequent wars down to 
his own tune, that is, to the praetorship of Ser. Galha. 
He wrote his work at an advanced age, about the year 
600. There is a curious prolepsis and anachronism in 
Livy in the disputes about the Lex Oppiii, where the 
tribune L. V^alerius appeals to Cato^s Originos against 
him‘^\ During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
people had such curious notions respecting every thing 
written in antiquity, that on account of this passage in 
l.ivy, tliey would not believe that Cato wrote his Origines 
at an advanced period of his life, and G. Vossius^" thought 
it worth while to consider, whether C. Nepos was not 
speaking of a different work in saying that Cato wrote 
it as a senex. 

Little of this work is extant, but what we have is 
cxcollent. It is said that once a philologer tried to con- 
jure up spirits in order to obtain from them ancient books 

Compare vol. i. p. S and note 'Z ; vol. li. p. 8. 

C. Nepos, Cato, e, 8. 

* Livy xxxiv. 5 makoft L, Valerius say to Cato : Tiias advereus 
te Originos revolvam. 

De Hislor. Lat. i. o. 
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which were lost, and if such a thing were possible, the first 
ancient work to be asked for w^ould be the Origincs of 
Cato ; for if we had them and the history of Q. Fabius 
Pictor, we might dispense with all speculations concern- 
ing the early history of the nations of Italy, Cato’s w^ork 
was the only one of its kind in the whole range of Iloinau 
literature. In reading the descriptions wduch Livy gives 
of the w^ars against the Aequians and Volscians, w^e arc 
extremely wetiried by the intolerable sameness, which is 
even increased by his repeating the same things over 
again, Tlic smiie character is generally, though with 
great injustice, ascribed to the Roman annalists : but 
Cato was anything but monotonous or wearisome. 

A very short time after Cato and before the destrucr 
tion of Carthage, the history of Rome was written by 
T.. Cassius Hemiua'*^ fVom many of his historical re- 
marks I conclude that he wrote about Alba according 
to its ancient local chronology, and that ho synchronized 
with the Greeks, which is a circumstance of groat im- 
portance* 'Fho fourth book of his work boro the title 
Helium Punicurn from which we may infer 

that the last war against the Carthaginians had not 
broken out at the time when he wrote it, lie even men- 
tioned the secular festival of the year 608 which may 
indeed have been just at the end of his work, but I do 
not believe that it consisted of only four books, though I 
admit that the number of books into which it was divided, 
was not very great. Cassius Hemina was one of the old 
authorities who had derived his information from genu- 
ine sources^h 

From this time foiwvard Roman histories were written 
by various persons: the Latin rhetoricians who now be- 

Compare voL i. p. 271, anil vol. ii* p. 8. ^ 

Priscian, vii. p. 767 ed Putsch, 

^ Ceusoriiiu.s, dc <lie nat. 17. , 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. xm. 13 ; xxix. I. 
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gall to spring up, laid down the books which already 
existed as the foundations for their own ivorks and only 
made arlditions from okl chronicles which had been ne- 
gleeted by their predecessors*". I do not think it neces- 
sary, to give you a complete list of these writers of the 
kweiUh century or to enter into an examination of their 
merits; my intention is merely to furnish you with an out- 
line of the literature of the history of liome, and I cannot 
therefore mention such writers as are in themselves of 
little or no importance. To this period belongs Q. Fa- 
bins Maximus, whom Cicero, as 1 remarked before, calls 
Fabius Pietdr. His work seems to have been a very 
minute history, as he spoke of the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls in his fourth book'^ Cn. Gellius-*^ also be- 
longs to this period. He was a very jirolrx and credu- 
lous writer; he was only a second rate historian, and no 
authority, but would to God that we possessed the works 
of these writers, for who can say whetlier or not many a 
valuable old chronicle had been used by them and incor- 
porated in their works ! 

A writer about whose character I can speak wnth 
i greater decision, is L. Calpurnius Piso Consorius"*\ His 
^ censorship falls in the time between the two Gracchi. It 
may bo that he wrote after the expiration of this office, but 
it is also possible that the surname t'ensorius was added 
afterwards. To judge from the extracts which Dionysius 
gives from him, he must have been a man of a peculiar 
character. Before him historians had received the mate- 
rials just as they were handed down to them by their pre- 
decessors, and had not cared whether that which was trans- 
mitted to them, was possible or not. They had regarded 
the events of early Roman history as something belonging 
to a time which had no connexion w^hatever with their own 

(Joinpciro vol. ii. p. 8 foil. Gellius, N. A. v, 1. 

Compare vol. ii. p, a. note 11. 

Compare vol. i. pp. 2:1.5. 237 ; ir. p. 9. foil,; iir p. 319. 
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age. Piso began to look at things in a different light: 
his objeet was to divest the ancient stories of all tlmt ap- 
peared to him improbable or impossible, and to reconstruct 
out of the ancient traditions such a history as he thought 
consistent and in accordance with the luitural course of 
things. This is the same mode of proceeding as has been 
unfortunately applied in our da)^s to matters of the highest 
importance. Piso, for instance, calculates that 1.. Tar- 
(|uinius Supcrbiis could not possibly have been tlie son 
of Tarquinius Priscus, because he would then have been 
too old when he came to the throne. Therefore Piso, 
without giving any further reasons for It, makes Tarquinius 
Superbus the grandson of Tarquinius Prisciis*^*. He is 
surprised at the account that larpeia had a monument 
on the Capitol, and forgetting that she was a Sabine, he 
made her a heroine, and discarded the history of her 
•treachery 11(3 is unable to understand the dilFtu’once 
between the Sabine and I..atin Romans. The Romans 
had the ancient It'gend about the lake Cnrtius into which 
Curtins was said to have thrown himself in consequence 
of an oracle. Piso destroyed this sublime story com- 
phttely ; for as h(3 conceivcHl that a battle could not hav(> 
been fought on that spot at any other time but in the 
reign of Romulus, when the sewers did not yet exist, he 
supposed that some Sabine general of the name of Cur- 
tins had sunk in that marshy district togetlnu' with his 
war-horse Such poor and contemptible interpretations 
are suggested by the same spirit which has actuated some 
interpreters of the Holy Scriptures, who leave no letter 
untouched and turn the narratives upside down in order 
to make out, as they fancy, an intelligible history; but 
in the latter case this mode of proceeding is more un- 
pardonable than in any other. In the same spirit and 
for the purpose of making out that the northern sagas 

Dionys. iv. 7, Dionys. ii. tO. 

Varro, de ling. Lut. v. 148 ed. Muller. Compare voJ. i. p. 237. 
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are historical, the whole lay of the Nif)eluiigen has been 
transformed into a war of the Uurgundians and connected 
with thr> accounts of Roman chronicles of the fifth century. 
Hut, fortunately, nobody believes these things. Such was 
the spirit of L. C-alpurnius Piso, a remarkable man, but 
in a l)ad way : he may be regarded as the first author of 
forgeries in Roman history. 

C. Junius Gracchanus derived his name from his friend- 
ship with the younger (h'acchus. Both the Gracchi were 
men of very deep, ii^tonse and warm feelings, and exor- 
cised an inspiring influence upon eminent persons; it is, 
therefore, no wonder tiiat young and entluisiastic men wore, 
as it wore, charmed l)y them. Junius Gracchanus wrote 
a history of the Roman constitution, in which he gave a 
chronological account of its changes The work seems 
to have l>een the only one of its khul; it is rpioted by 
Censorinus, Ulpian and other jurists. lie appears to have* 
iollowed m his calculations the aera from the expulsion of 
the kings. Gains ])refi\e(l an abridgement of the work 
ot Gracclianus to his book on the twelve tables, for be 
himself did not possess the learning of (iraechanus, and 
where he is left, to himself, he is very often wrong, hut 
his collection is nevertheless extremely valuable. The 
sources of Gracchanus \v<?re probably the ancient law- 
books, and certainly most autheiUic ones. 1 can say with 
the fullest conviction that all his statements were cor- 
rect. 

In Cicero’s youth, at the time when the books ad 
Iliirennivm were written, or rather somewhat earlier, about 
the year 080, there were two men wlio wrote a general 
history of Rome, Q, Claudius Quadrigarius and Q. Vale- 
rius Antias. The former began his history with the de- 
struction of Rome by the Gauls, and declared that there 
existed no documents older than that event for I have 

^ Conijmre voL ii. p. lo foil, iiml note 251 . 

^M-ompare vol. in p. ‘2 toll. 
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no doubt that the K\co^io$ rt^ in Plutareh*** is our Claudius 
Quadrlgarius. In the first book he spoke of the Gallic 
war, and bad consequently given only a very brief outline 
of the more ancient tim(?s. We must therefore consider 
him as a man of a critical mind, who would not write 
about what, according to his conviction, was not historical, 
lie must have w'ritteii about the time when Cicero was 
consul, for we find a passage quoted from his work whicli 
refers to the servile war ^% A. Gellius liked him very 
much on account of his naivete 

Q. Valerius Antias is the very opposite of Quadri- 
garius: of all the Roman historians he is the most untnio; 
in him we can point out manifest falsifications'^. IJvy*^^ 
says that none surpassed him in exaggerations. lie knew 
all the details of the earliest times most accurately, the 
numbers of the slain, prisoners &c. lie was animated by 
the spirit of falsehood. This is the verdict of 
who nevertheless in his first books has pjissages which he 
cannot have taken from any one else but Valerius Antias. 

*** Niinia, c. 1, 

^ T)ie fragment of Qnailrigarius to which Niebuhr here alludes^ 

I have not been able to discover. 

A- Gellius, IX. 13 j xiii. '28; xv. I ; xvii. 2, and elsewhere. 

^ Compare voJ, ii. p, y. 

^ xxxvi. 38 : in augciulo eo non alius inteniperantiur est. Com- 
pare xxx\ rri. 23 j xxxTir. 11. 

xxxm. 10; xxvi. 19; jif. A, and passim. Compare voh f. 
pp. 237, 501, 52b* ; voL ii. note 570; iii. pp. 121, .358. 
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LECTURE VI. 

C, LICINIUS MACKU.— Q. AKIJUS TUBERO.—T. POMPONIUS 

ATOCUS.^ — M. TITLLIOS CICEUO. — SALLUST. SLSENNA. 

niODOllUS SICULUS. DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. 

All these annalists bad something extremely old- 
fashioned in tlieir language, which differed from that of the 
writers of the subsequent period just as much as the Ger- 
man written in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
from that which became established after the seven years 
war. At the end of the seventh century of Rome we 
find only one distinguished ainialisti.,C. Licinius Macerh 
He was the father of the orator and poet C. Licinius Cal- 
vus, a contemporary of Catullus, who flourished about the 
year 700, so that at the time of Ciccn/s consulship Macer 
may liave been beyond the prime of life. His tribuneship 
falls between the fii*st consulship of Pompey and the death 
of Sulla, Licinius Macer w^as a remarkable man, and we 
are able to form an idea of the cliaraeter of his work from 
what Livy and Dionysius quote from it From the quo- 
tations in Livy we see that Macer did what only two wri- 
ters had done befoi’e him, the one as an historian and the 
other as a writer on the constitution, for he derived his 
materials from documents which he sought and found 
Macer may have related a great many things which were 
passed over by his successors, merely because they could 
not reconcile them wdth other accounts whicli they adopt- 

** Compare vol. n. p. 10. 

® jUJvy, IV. 7j 20, 28; vii. 0; IX. 38, 46’ ; x. 0. Compare Oionys, 
fi. A2; IV. 6 ; V. T t anil passim. 
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eel; for Livy^ says in more than one place that his state- 
ments did not agree with other annals- The treaty with 
Porsenna was probably mentioned by nobody but Lieinius 
Macer^. Pliny speaks of him. as if he had read him"’; 
Cicero m dissatisfied with him, and in the introduction to 
his work ‘^‘de Legibus” he mentions him disrespectfully. 
He may be right, for Macer, although he deserved respect 
as a critical ‘historian, may yet not have been iMjually 
distinguished as a writer, which is indeed very probalile. 
If we Germans, for instance, praise Mascov^' as the first 
who wi'ote a liistory of Germany, vve <lo not thereby mean 
to assert that his work possesses everything that is re- 
quired of a history of Germany. But it may also bo that 
Cicero judged unfavourably of him, because he belonged 
to a different political party In the struggles wliich were 
then going on at Rome, every one tliougbt the lesser evil 
( to be on his own side: some conceived it to lie in the 
i greater power of the government, and others in the full 
operation of popular freedom; just as ivS now th(3 case in 
IVauce, where a calm and unprejudiced spectator cannot 
join either of the parties unconditionally, or wish to see 
one gain the upper hand. In such circumstances (.i- 
cero may, for a time, have confined his washes to one 
party, and been anxious to see the other completely 
suppressed. 1 consider the loss ot the annals ot Macer 
greatly to be deplored. Whether the abridgement of 
a speech of Macer among the fragments of Sallust was 
made from an actual speech of Macer, or whether it 
was written by Sallust under his name, is uncertain. At 

3 vn. 9 ; IX. if» ; x. 9. ■* Compare vol. i. p. foil. 

® Hist. Nat. xxxii . 3 and 6 , 

^ His history appeared in 172(5 under the title: irCNchichfa dor 
JDeutschen bis ssxi Anfamj dvr Fr'dnkUdwn Monarchic. An English 
translation of it by Thomas Lediard appeared in 1738, London, 
2 vols. Ito. 

7 Cicero, ad Att, i. t; Plutarch, Cic. 9 ; Valer. Max. ix. 12. 7. 
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any rate the great knowledge of the Roman constitution 
displayed in it renders it worthy of Sallust. 

After the consulship of Cicero, while Caesar was in 
Gaul, Q. Aelius 'Tubero, a friend of Cicero, wrote a his- 
tory of Rome which was likewise founded on authentic 
documents, though, unless he has been greatly wronged, he 
cannot be compared wdth Macer in importance.^'* T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus wrote Roman annals which seem to have 
been nothing more than chronological tables It was not 
an unusual thing at that time to draw up short historical 
outlines from tlie detailed narratives of others, as Corne- 
lius Nepos did after the example of Apollodorus. 'Fhus 
sciences extend and become contracted again. The annals 
of Atticus seem to have been valuable, but as we never 
find them quoted, we may conclude that wc possess no- 
thing of thcm^*\ In the admirable Introduction to the 
work “I)e Legibus’’ Cicero represents himself as being 
told by his friend Atticus that his countrymen wore look- 
ing to him for a history of Rome, and he seems to have 
done this not from vanity, but because he thought it his 
duty to write such a work, and because many of his friends 
had actually expressed such a wish to him. To this sug- 
gestion he replies in a manner which shews that he would 
have liked to undertake the task, but tliat at the same 
time he had never entertained any serious thought of 
doing it. But however this may be, we may without in- 
juring his reputation assert, that had ho ventured upon it, 
he w'ould have attempted something which was bcyoiwi his 

^ See Livy, iv. 23; Sueton. Caes. 83 ; A . Oellius, x. 28 ; xiv. 7 and 
8 ; Servitis ad Aen. u. 1.5 ; Cicero, ml Quint. Frat. 1 . 1 ; pro Plane. 
42 ; pro Ligario, 7 foil. 

® C. Nepos, Hannib. 13, Attic. 18; Cicero^ Brut 3, 5, and 11; 
Orat, 34 ; Asconiiis in Pison. p. 13, ed. Orclli. 

TJhLOre are some pas.saget iii wliich the work of Atticus is quoted, 
and seem to have escaped Niebuhr, viz. the passages of C, Nepos 
aii|i^^$Conius referred to above. To them we may add Ascon. in Cor- 
uei- p/7d ed. Orelli. 
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powers. He was a stranger to the early history of his 
country'^, he was more of a statesman than a scholar, and 
a man of an immensely active and indefatigable character. 
The task of writing a history of Horne would have re- 
quired a scries of studies for which he had no tiine. In 
his work “ I)e re pivblica"" we have an opportunity of 
seeing how little historical knowledge he possessed when 
ho began writing it. He does not seem to have made use 
of Junius Gracchaniis, but to have derived the greater 
part of his information from his friend Atticus. 

Sallust, as he himself says*'% found the history of his 
country unwarrantably neglected, although if it bad been 
written, it would have thrown tliat. of the Greeks into the 
shade. And the Roinaiis had indeed no history of tlieir 
(country, any more than we have one of Germany. Sallust, 
like Cicero, a man of great activity, liad the })0\vm' of writ- 
ing it, but as a practical man he ])ref(‘rrod undertaking 
separate portions of it, especially those in which >Si80Tma 
did not satisfy him*\ JTie object of his Jugurthine war 
was to show how the Roman world had sunk in every re- 
spect through the government of the oligarchs, and how 
the j)opular party w-as developing and gaining strength 
through the shameful abuse wdiich the aristocratical party 
made of its victory. His Historiae ” began after the 
death of Sulla and were intended to show the reaction 
against the institutious of the dictator. J'hey also contain- 
ed the war against Sertorius. In his account of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline who belonged to the party of Sulla, his 
object was to show what degenerate villains those aristo- 
crats were, and ho suggests that tlieir party had already 
lost its importance, and that tlieir proceedings were no 
better than those of robbers. If Sallust bad not been 
satisfied with the history of the other events which were 
described by Sisenna, such as the Marsic war, he would 
undoubtedly have written it himself. Much has already 

** Compare vol. i. note 1040- Catiline, 7. JugurUi. 100, 
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been done for Sallust, but there are yet many laurels to 
be gained 

rhe history of the Roman republic was now closed 
like the temple of Janus. Every one had now gained 
the full conviction that no remedy could be expected 
from the forms of the law, but that it was necessary to 
keep the state together from without like a mass of he- 
terogeneous things, and this conviction had, of course, its 
influence upon the historians of the age. About the 
time of* Caesar’s death Diodorus Siculus wrote his work, 
but on such a plan that the history of Rome formed 
only a secondary part of it. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and liivy wrote about the same time. 

In the introduction to his work on the history of Rome, 
Dionysius gives an account of himself and of the time at 
which he wrote* He came to Rome after the end of the 
civil war between Augustus and Antony, and remained 
there twenty*two years, which he spent upon preparing his 
work. It was published in the year 745 ^ ^ for it is evident 
that the passage to which I allude, is not to he understood 
of the time when he began writing, but of the time when 
be wrote his introduction and prefixed it to his work* He 
calls himself a son of Alexander of Halicarnassus, and he 
came to Home in the capacity of a rhetorician. His 
rhetorical works, which belong to an earlier period than 
his history, surpass all others of the kind in excellence: 
they are full of the most exquisite remarks and criti- 
cisms, and we have therefore the more reason to lament 
that the texts are so much corrupted. I believe that 
it is Dionysius whom Suidas mentions under the name 
of Caecilius, for if he obtained the Roman franchise, he 
also received a Roman name A Caecilius is mentioned 

Ilespecting Niebuhr’s <»pinioii on the letters addressed to Caesar, 
which are commonly ascribed to Sallust, see vol. m. p. 34^, foil, 

Dionys. i. 7. 

Attiiitis too is mentioned under the name of Caecilius, Suetoii. 
but this occurs seldom. — N. 
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in the lives of the ten orators which are ascribed to 
Plutarch ^'5 and some have been of opinion that this is the 
.same Caecilius who was (piaestor under Verres in Sicily 
and afterwards wanted to come forward as his accuser; 
but I suspect that the Caecilius in the lives of the ten 
orators is likewise Dionysius, for what is attributed there 
to Caecilius is nothing else than what we find in Diony- 
sius^^. How'ever I am well aware that this is not a .sufii- 
cient criterion, since the same things may have been said 
in books of different writers; but it is at all events pro- 
bable to mo, that Dionysius was frequently called by his 
Uoman name* He wrote his history in twenty books. 
The first ten are complete; the eleventh is much muti- 
lated, as several leaves are torn aw^ay ; but we possess ex- 
tracts from the latter half of the work which were made 
by Coiistantinus Porphyrogenitus in his collections “■ Do 
vitiis et virtutibus,” and ‘‘ Do legationibus.” liesicles 
these extracts we have a collection of curious fragments 
which are very much mutilated, and sometimes quite 
unintelligible ^riieir existence had been mentioned 

by Montfaucon long before their publication by 
I'hey contain much valuable matter, but they are in an 
awful condition. Of the first ten books there are more 
manuscripts than of any other work, and some of them 
are very old: the Codex Chiggianus whicli belongs to 
the tenth century, and the Vatican manuscript are ex- 

P. S;i2. K. Compare Plutarch, l)eraostli.3. 

This supposition of Niebuhr is contradicted by Quinctilian 
(ill. 1. lb) wlio mentions Caecilius and Dionysius toji^etlier as two 
distinct rhetoricijins. 

Compare vol. u. note \)IG ; vol. iii. note fKit. 

^ Mai has published many thinjj's with an unfortunate vanity, and 
in the present instance he never mentioned that the existence of those 
fnigrnents had been noticed by Montfaucon who had sliovvri him the 
way. One of Mai's own countrymen, Ciainpi, (Ijiblioth. ital. tom. 
viif. p. 2^5, foil.) has censured him for this want of candour, which 
however must not prevent our acknowledging our great obligations 
to him, — N. 
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cellent. The eleventh book exists only in very few ina- 
imseripts, and these are of recent origin, not older than 
the fifteenth century. The division into books is observ- 
ed in all of them, as it w<*is in the ancient manuscripts 
which were made when works were no longer’ written on 
rolls, but in codices, and when several books together 
formed one volume It is highly probable that the 
work of Dionysius, like that of IJvy^‘^, was divided into 
decads. Now the first volume of Dimiysius which con- 
tains the first decad, is preserved, and of the second there 
existed only a few" torn leaves when Nicholas V. began to 
collect libraries. Hence the text of the extant portion 
of the eleventh book is far more corrupt than that of the 
preceding ten. The Greek text of Dionysius was first 
published by Robert Stephens, Paris, lo46. fob, but un- 
fortunately from a very bad manuscript Previous to 
that time Dionysius had been very generally read in a 
Latin translation which had been made by Lapus'*^ Bi- 
ragus (Treviso, 1480.) in the time of Sixtus from a 
very excellent lloinaii manuscript Lapus was like so 
many others an unskilful translator but still his W"ork 
was received and read with groat interest, until people 
discovered how very deficient and incorrect it was. Gla- 


In tills manner the Dh/eUwn Vetun in one volume 

twenty-five books, and tlie Diyostian lYovum formed a second volume 
beginning with tlie twenty-sixth book. — N. 

^ It is an unfounded remark of Petrarcb\s, that the division into 
decads was not made by Livy himself.-- -N. 

Lapus is a corruption of Jacobus. — N. 

This pope did a great deal for literature; he arranged and col- 
lected in his V^aticaa library all that could be gathered of ancient li- 
terature.-— N. 

The translation of ITerodiaii hy Angelus and that of Procopius 
by Leonardus Arretinus are really excellent ; hut, generally sjieaking, 
th« men of that time were nrr. able to translate. Their works how- 
ever were nevertheless much read and often printed. To us they 
are of importance in so far a.s they represent the manuscripts from 
which they translated.— N. 
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reanus then corrected it and published a new edition of 
it at Basel (1532), He himself says that he corrected 
it in six thousand places, I'his improved edition was 
likewise used very much; but as Glareanus had done no 
more than correcting Lapus, Sigisiuund Geleuiiis of Co- 
logne made an entirely new and far better translation, 
and it was not till after the publication of this new trans- 
lation that R. Stephens published the Cireek text. In 
1586 Frederick Sylburg gave to the world his edition of 
Dionysius, \vhich is the best that has appeared ; a more 
useful one cannot be wished for. He availed hi in self ot 
the translations of Lapus and Gelenius, but althougii 
he had a critical apparatus, and collation's from \eno- 
tiau and lloiiian manuscripts, yet he did not correct 
the text, which is greatly to be lamented. His notes 
arc most excellent, and no editor ever did for his au- 
thor, what Sylburg did for Dionysius, llie philologi- 
cal index added to this edition, is unequalled, and the 
historical one is almost perfect Sylburg is a man of 
vvliorn German philology may be proud, but his merits 
are not yet sulficiently recognised. Whoever has made 
himself acquainted with his wwks, must own that he is 
not inferior to any philologer, not even to the great Gro- 
novius. He had an eminent talent for divination. He 
contributed to the Greek Thesaurus of Henry Stephens, 
but unfortunately w^e cannot ascertain which parts ot 
the work belong to him. He also distinguished himself 
by what he did for the Etymologicum Magnum, Pausa- 
riias, and Clemens of Alexandria. 
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LECTURE VIL 

DIONVSUIS OF HAI/ICAUNASSUS, CONTINUED. 

Aft’ek the edition of Sylburg, which was reprinted at 
Leipzig in 1691, raoi’e than a century passed before any- 
thing further was done for ITionysius, until the new edi- 
tion’ of Hudson in 1704, Hudson had the excellent Vati- 
can nianusoript, and gave a collation of it, hut did not know 
what use to make of it The notes of Sylburg are soine- 
times omitted, and sometimes given in a mutilated tonn. 
Although the edition of Sylburg is incomparably more use- 
ful to a scholar than that of Hudson, still the latter gained 
great celebrity in Germany. Strange prejudices were tlien 
afloat respecting editions of ancient authors, and as 
Clarke’s Homer had been reprinted in Germany, so now 
Hudson’s edition of Dionysius was thought worth being 
reprintcil at Leipzig ’. The publisher requested Reiske 
to correct the proof sheets, but Reiske was unable to do 
such a thing without making emendations. He had an 

' London, 3 vols. fol. Hudson, brin-j llie friend of Dodwell, 
was looked upon as a great philologer, although England fws- 
sessed at the time the greatest philologer that ever lived in 
Richard Bentley, but— Bentley was a Whig, and the 
Tories were hent upon keeping him down : the whole University of 
Oxford conspired (tgidnst him, but to no, purpose. They wanted to 
set up Iludson as a great philologer against him, though in reality he 
was but a poor huddler. Reiz. and Hudson were mert of the same 
cast: they ‘had the good fortune of holding eminent positions, and 
althoi^h stupid, they were trumpeted forth as wise men and great 
sclUjIwrec^N. 

.1;;:^'- 177i— 1777, 6 vols. 8vo, 
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excellent talent for divination, but was too hasty He 
had read Dionysius only once before, and while he was 
correcting the proofs, he made his emendations, and with- 
out giving any notice of it, he put into the text the readings 
of the Vatican manuscript as well as his own emendations, 
which are sometimes good, but soTnetirnes very bad. Of 
D. G, Grimm’s edition I can say nothing. Dionysius is 
still waiting for a competent editor. 

The circumstance that Dionysius in his rhetorical works 
shews himself to be a man of sound judgment speaks 
very much in his favour, and this impression is greatly 
enhanced by the fact of his having spent twenty-two years 
upon his work, during which period he learned the Latin lan- 
guage, read the Roman annals and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the Roman constitution in Rome itself. The first 
eleven books carry down the history a little beyond the 
time of the decemvirs; but the whole work contained the 
history down to the first Punic war, wdiere Polyliius began. 
He called his work Archacolo(/ia^ a name which does not 
seem to have been used before him. As in the eleven 
books still extant, he docs not carry his history fur- 
ther than Livy does in his first three, as h(3 has two 
books before ho comes to the building of Rome, and 
again two wdiich contain the history of the kings down to 
the banishment of Tarquinius Superbus, the minute his- 
tory of those early periods excites our mistrust in regard 
to the author's judgment. It is not to be denied fha 
Dionysiu-s had formed a plan which we cannot approve of; 
he undertook to write a pragmatical history from tlie 
earliest times, and this is a blunder at which we sometimes 
cannot help smiling; but the longer and the more care- 
fully the work is examined, the more must true criticism 
acknowledge that it is deserving of all respect. Before 


" 1 honour Kei.ske as a friend of my father, and I ciinnot let "an 
opportunity pass without praisinf»- him, but 1 cannot on this account 
conceal his defects. 
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Roman history was treated critically, Dionysius was neg- 
lected, and indeed if any one should wish to decry him, be 
would not find it very difficult, for there are passages in 
him, in which the most intolerable common-places, nay, 
things which are utterly false, are set forth in long 
rhetorical discussions. But leaving such things out of the 
question, I say, that we cannot value too highly the 
treasures we possess in him. Through him w^e become 
acquainted with a multitude of facts derived from the 
ancient law-books, and with institutions which were re- 
ferred to the kings as their authors : we owe it solely to 
him tiiat wo are not in utter darkness about these things, and 
about an infinite number of changes in the laws and consti- 
tution. 'rho mistakes into wdiieh he fell, must be distin- 
guished from the substance of the accounts which he 
collected. Having once lost the thread with which he 
might have found his way in the labyrinth, it was impos- 
sible for him not to go astray. This would not have hap- 
pened to him, if he had understood the expressions of Fabius; 
but he knew nothing of the ancient mode of expressing 
constitutional relations, and w^as misled by the meaning 
which constitutional terms had assumed in his own days. 
He did not comprehend the happy distinction of Fabius 
between (populus) and (plebs), and he called 

the former and the latter Hence he often 

finds himself in a painful perplexity, and we see how, from 
mere ignorance, be torments himself with riddles, when he 
places the in opposition to the and makes the 
tribunes disturb the assemblies of the people. But he is 
determined to find his w^ay, and does not pass over any- 
tiling, although it may cause him pain. That he is a 
rhetorician and not a statesman, is indeed but too manifest, 
and hence his judgment is deficient, though not absolutely 
bad, for he was an extremiBly intelligent man. His lan- 
guage is very good> and with a few exceptions it may be 

^ V; * Compare vol. n. notes il 7 and 431, and p. 22(1 foil, 
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called perfectly pure. But what may be brought against 
him as a proof of his bad taste are his speeches, in which 
he imitated the Athenians in such a uianner, that he made 
his heroes speak as if all of them were real Athenians. I 
read Dionysius at a very early age, and as a young man 1 
studied his primordia of the early history of the Italian 
nations, till the exertion exhausted rny strength; but few 
results were to be gained : I have gone througli him more 
carefully and perseveringly than perhaps any one else ; iiis 
faults did not escape me, and I thought him far inferior to 
Livy. I have been censured for wishing to find fault with 
him, but assuredly no one feels that respect, esteem, and 
gratitude towards him wdiich I feel. 'Dm more I seairh, the 
greater are the treasures 1 find in him. In former times it 
was the general belief, that whatever Dionysius had more 
than Livy were mere fancies of his own, but with the ex- 
ception of his speeches there is absolutely nothing tliat can 
be called invented: be only w-orked up those materials which 
were transmitted to him by other authorities. It is true 
that he made more use of Cm. ijellius and similar writers 
than of Cato, it is also true that he not unfrequently prefer- 
red those authors who furnished abundant materials to others 
who gave more solid and substantial information^ — all this is 
true ; but he is nevertheless undervalued, and he has claims 
to an infinitely higher rank than that which is usually 
iissigned to him. He worked with the greatest love of his 
subject, and he did not, certainly, intend to introduce any 
forgery. He is not read much now, nor will he perhaps 
ever be read much* 

It was nearly about the time of the publication of 
Dionysius that Livy began to write his history. It is my 
conviction that he did not begin earlier, and 1 here express 
it after mature consideration and scrupulous investigation. 
He was born at Pataviuin in 693 according to Cato, or 695 
according to Varro, in the consulship of the great Caesar, 

^ ( Vimpme vol. II, p. 11. 
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aud died in his eightieth year, in 772 according to Cato, or 
■ 774 according to Varro, that is, the twentieth year after 
[ the birth of Christ, so that he saw the early part of the 
reign of Tiberius. The only circumstances of his early 
life which we know are, that he commenced his career as a 
rhetorician and wTote on rhetoric^- Cut these early works 
were obscured and thrown into the shade by the deep im- 
pression which his history made upon his contemporaries. 
The first decad of his historical work has been called a work 
of his youth, as if he had written it at the age ot about thirty, 
oriDven earlier. It has been adduced against this opinion, 
that be speaks of Augustus as the founder and restorer of 
all temples 'J'j of the closing of the tempk? of Janus^ and of 
the building of the temple , of .lupi ter beretrius^^, and Dod- 
well, a man who seltlom hits the riglit point, is perfectly 
right here when ho observes that I-<ivy must have spoken 
of Spain after its conquest by Augustus Ihe ninth 
book was written after the c/impaigns of Drusus in Ger- 
many, for, in speaking of the Ciininian forest, lie says, that 
at that time the roads tlwough it were more impassable 
and horrible fputm uupev jfacre CiennoMci sallus^^^ and 
Ahenobcirbus and Drusus were the first who threw the 
German forests open to the Komaiis. 4 o these facts we 
must add the circumstance of Dionysius not mentioning 
lavy any where. If a w’ork written in such a masterly man- 
ner as that of -Livy had existed, we should be utterly unable 
to comprehend how Dionysius could have remained ignorant 
of it, or have overlooked it. In Livy, on the other hand, 
and that even in the last books of the first decad, we find 
several traces of his having read Dionysius. 1 be account 
which Livy *" gives of the treachery of Naples, cannot pos- 

‘ Quinctil, x. 1. 39; vni, % 18 ; Senec. Epist. 100; Snetofi. 
Claiid. 4.1. VLivy, IV. * Livy, i. 19. * Livy, 1. 10. 

AuiiiS.Wt'ilei. p. 1.9. 

IX. .36. Compare vol. Ui. p. 279, note 48S. 

22, foil. ' 
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sibly have been taken from Homan annals, it must have 
been derived from a Greek source. It is also probable, 
that in his comparison of the power of Alexander the Great 
with tliat of the Romans^^ he had a Greek writer before 
him who had done tho same. The account of the [)iratical 
expedition of Cleonymus imist likewise have been taken 
from a (Jrcek writer, I therefore firmly believe that Dio- 
nysius had completed his work before lavy finished his 
first decad, and that the latter made use of Dionysius 
even before he wrote the eighth book. Nay, it is not im- 
possible that the Greek wovk of Dionysius may have sug- 
gested to Livy the idea of writing the history of Rome in 
Latin, The liveliness and freshness of the style of Livy’s 
work might indeed be said to be opposed to my supposi- 
tion, that he wrote it at an advanced period of his life; but 
such things merely depend upon the personal cliaractor of 
tho writer. Let no one say that I allow him too little 
time to complete his history, for as he was about fifty 
years old when Dionysius published his work, there still 
remained thirty years from the time he commenced his 
history until his death, and the work is not indeed too ex- 
tensive to be executed in tho course of twenty-five years, 
especially if we take into consideration Livy’s method of 
writing. It is moreover probable to me that he died before 
he had accomplished his object. \Vc know it to be a fact 
that his work consisted of one hundred and forty-two books, 
and that the last of them ended with the death of Urusus. 
Here we perceive an evident want of symmetry, which with 
Livy and the ancients in general wmuld be something in- 
comprehensible. Tho whole plan of the work renders it 
manifest that it was intended to be divided into decads. 
If we possessed the second decad, we should see still 
more clearly that it was Livy himself who made this 
division. The twentieth book, for instance, must licwe 
been of double the extent of the others; and this for no 

‘Vix. 10, foil 
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Other reason but because he would not begin the second 
Pnnic war with the twenty-second book, in order that this 
war again might be brought to a close in the thirtieth, and 
that the thirty-first might open with the Macedonian war. 

If we examine Livy’s history with due attention to 
style and his mode of treating his subjects, we find it 
extremely unequal. The first book and some parts of 
the second Punic war are, perhaps, the most beautiful 
portions of the whole work. The second Punic war is 
written with particular care, and it contains passages of 
the most exquisite beauty. In the first decad there arc 
many episodes, some of which are very successfully worked 
up. The more Livy feels himself free from restraint the 
more beautiful is his narrative; where he has to record 
the recurrence of the same or similar circumstances, he 
himself often grows weary, and writes without any 
pleasure. From the thirty-first book onward all are far 
inferior to those in which he describes the second Punic 
war. In the fourth and fifth decads he gave for the 
most part a mere Latin paraphrase of Polybius, and he 
could not indeed have chosen a better guide; but it is 
evident that he is beginning to hurry onwards to other 
subjects, and here things happen to him which we rarely 
meet with in the earlier books: ho contradicts himself, 
his style becomes prolix, and he relates the same things 
over again. The style of the fragment belonging to the 
ninety-first book, which was discovered at Rome, is per- 
fectly different from all the other extant parts of his 
work : repetitions are here so frequent in the small com- 
pass of four pages, and the prolixity is so great, that 
we should hardly believe it to belong to Livy, if we did 
not read at the beginning of the fragment: Tiii Livii xci, 
and if sundry other things did not prove it to be his. Here 
we see the justice wdth wW the ancient grammarians 
cehsured him fojr his repetitions and tautologies^^ here 

Diomedes quotes a passnge from Livy which riiriH thus; retro 
dowum, unde vmerant, N.— Similar tautologies however . occur in 
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we see how the writer has grown old and become loqua- 
cious, a character so exquisitely pourtrayed by Cicero 
in his Cato Major, and which may ha%’e been very agree- 
able in personal intercourse with Livy. If we pos- 
sessed the second decad which was probably far better 
than the later ones, wc should see manifest reasons to 
account for the loss of the latter; for as they were so 
much inferior to the first decads, they were never read 
in the schools of the grammarians, and consequently very 
seldom or never copied, 

the earlier decatU also. In xxxvii. 21, we read : inde relw, mute 
invfucta erat, Etacani rediit ; in xxxvin. 16; Lmnorlint retro, tmde 
oruertxt, cum maiorc purtc komiumti repetit liysantium, and \l.. iS : 
Convertit, inde agmen retro, unde venerat, ad Alcen. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

UVY, CONTINUKD, — HISTOKY AND MANUSCUIPTS OF 
ms WOHK. 

It is quite manifest that at the time when Livy began 
his workj be was not intimately acquainted with his sub* 
jeet, although, considering that the history of Rome was 
at that time extremely neglected, be may, compa- 
ratively speaking, have possessed a tolerable knowledge 
of it, for he had read several of the old books. His 
reasons for undertaking the task were undoubtedly those 
which he states in his pretaco; his delight in history 
and its substance, tind the consolation to be derived 
from its pages at a time when the Romans were reco- 
vering from the evils of their civil wars, and the rising 
generation required to be refreshed by being led back 
to the glorious times of old. He seems to have set to 
work immediately after he had formed the resolution, 
and with that enthusiastic delight which we generally 
feel the moment after we have come to the determina- 
tion to realize a grand idea. In the first part of his 
work he followed Ennius alone> whence his accounts 
are consistent in themselves, and not made up of con- 
tradictory or irreconcileable statements. But as he went 
on, he gradually began to use more authors, though their 
number always remained very limited. In Livy every 
thing stands isolated., whereas in Dionysius one thread 

* Compare vol. i. p. 3. 

vol. I. n. foil, and p. 
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runs through the whole work : Livy took no pains 
to write a learned histor}\ We must suppose that he, 
like most of the ancient writers, dictated his history 
to a scribe or secretary, and the marnior in which he 
worked seems to have been this : he had the events of 
one year read to him, and then dictated his own hist<n-y 
of that year, so that he worked out his history in por- 
tions, each comprising the events of one year, without 
viewing this year either in its connexion with the prece- 
ding or the subsequent one. lienee it often occurs 
that the end of a year appears at the same time as the 
conclusion of a series of events, and hence wo also find 
very oftou that the events recorded in one year are irre- 
concileable with those of the year preceding. These in- 
consistencies, however, arc not un frequently of very great use 
to us, since they sometimes give us interesting information 
concerning events about which there existed different ac- 
counts. At first Idvy used only few annalists; Fabius'S 
Valerius Antias'^ and Tul)ero''^ are mentioned; but 1 doubt 
whether ho had read the Origiues of Cato, and I cannot 
say w bother he made use of Quadrigavius for the period 
wdiich followed immediately after the burning of the 
city by the Gauls. It seems ]»robable to me that he 
did not make use of the pontifical annals, until he 
reached the end of the first dccad. With Polybius he 
was unacquainted until after he had begun writing the 
second Ihinic war, for had he known the incomparable, 
critical, and autlieutic account which Polybius gives of 
this war, he would not in the first period of it have 
used Caelius Antipator who wrote the history of it ex 
professoy and who although his narratives were written in a 
beautiful style, was a wretched historian. Tlie whole 
description of the siege of Saguntum is probably taken 

® Livy, I* 55 ; 11.40; X. 37. * 

* Livy, X. 41, Compare vol. lu. p. 358, ami Lecture v, p. 41. 

^ Livy, IV. 23. X. 9. 
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from Caelius Antipater. During this period he does not 
seem to have made use even of Cincius Aliraewtus» but 
on reaching the time when he had to speak of Philip 
of Macedonia, his attention turned, or was turned by 
some one, to Polybius, whom he now translated into 
Latin throughout the fourth decad. When Polybius left 
him he continued writing his history in the same manner, 
and he followed his authors, such as Posidonius, the me- 
moirs of Rutilius, Sulla, Theophanes and others, most 
unscrupulously, and gave what he found in them. At a 
later period he used, perhaps, tlie history of the civil wars 
written by Asinius Pollio. Thus the further he advanced 
the more he was obliged to enter into details, and the 
more also did he become conscious of his real calling. 
Seneca in his seventh Suasoria has preserved livy-s de- 
scription of the character of Cicero, which is excellent. 
If we compare with this his other narratives one by one, 
we see the greatness of his talent for narration— which is 
with us so much valued in the writers of novels — the 
liveliness of his portraits, and his clear perception of 
character <5. In these points he is a master of extraor- 
dinary powers ; but he is altogether deficient in not having 
a clear survey or control over his subject, and no great 
author has this deficiency to such an extent as Livy. For 
an annalist a clear survey is not necessary, but in a work 
like that of Livy, it is a matter of the highest import- 
ance. He neither knew what he had written nor what 
he was going to write, but Vrote at hazard. His list of 
the nations which revolted from the Romans immediately 
after the battle of Cannae’ is exceedingly incorrect, for 
it contains nations which did not revolt till several years 
later, and yet Livy represents their insurrection as the im- 
mediate consequence of the battle of Cannae. He shews his 
want of criticism in the manner in which he relates at the be- 
ginni^ ctf the second Punic war, the tales of the siege of Sa- 
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guutum and the passage of Hannibal across the Alps. 
The former can have been copied only from Caeliiis An- 
tipater; and there are things stated in it which cannot pos- 
sibly have happened. This want of survey is also the 
cause of his utter incapability of judging of events and 
of the persons concerned in them : he can never say whether 
persons acted wisely or foolishly, nor whether they wove 
right or wrong. He had from his early youth belonged 
to the party of Pompey. At the time when Caesar 
crossed the Rubico, he was not more than ten years old, 
and having no distinct notion of the state of things pre- 
vious to this event, he pictured to himself the preceding 
perhjjd as a sort of golden age‘\ He seems to have 
been one of those men who never ask themselves wliether 
the disease could have been avoided, and what would 
have been the result, if such a crisis had not taken place. 
And the false notions which ho thus formed, are applied 
by him to persons and circumstances with which they 
have nothing to do. 

The tribunes, for instance and all that is connected 
with them, are in his eyes seditious persons, and he 
speaks of them in the most revolting terms'-^. When Tar- 
quinius Superbus intended to usurp the supremacy over 
the Latins and Turnus Herdoniiis opposed him, which was 
no more than his duty, I-ivy^’^ calls him seditiosus fad- 
norosusque homo, hisqUe artihus opes donii nactuSi and this 
merely because the man had courage enough to oppose a 
tyrant more powerful than himself. For such sentiments 
Livy must have become proverbial: he belonged to the 

® Wo see the same thing in France. A friend of mine who is a 
decided royalist and holds one of the highest offices in France, once 
told me, that those m»blemen who had been hoys at the time of the 
revolution, fancied that the period previous to tJie revolution, was 
the golden age of their order and its privileges. — ^N. ^ 

® Instances of this occur in iv, 49; v. vi. 27; and a 
great many other passages. 
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class of meii whom the French call Ultra : he idolized the 
olden limes, Augustus called him a Pompeian'^ aod it 
is a well known anecdote that he forbade one of his grand- 
sons to read liivy. The youth, however, secretly con- 
tinued reading, and being surprised on one occasion tried 
to hide the book. But Augustus, who knew that his 
power was too well established to suffer any injury 
from a work written by a partizan of Pompey, allowed 
his grandson to go on reading Livy as much as ho 
pleased. 

One cannot speak of Livy without mentioning the 
Patavmitas wliich Asinius Pollio is said to have censured 
in him^”, Cicero distinguished between urbanitas as p^ecu- 
Iwr to men boru and brought up at Rome, and the elo- 
quence of men coming from the municipia, and it may 
be that Asinius Pollio, on some occasion when he hcarcl 
Livy speak in company, made some such remark, as: “^Chie 
discovers in his dialect that he has not been brought x\\y 
at Rome;” just as at Paris one often hears the remark, 
that it is easy to discover from a person’s dialect that he 
is not a Parisian But this cannot have been ap})lied 
to Livy’s work, for his language is as perfect and as clas- 
sical as any other in Roman literature, and much as he dif- 
fers from Cicero, yet he is not inferior to him in the gram- 
matical correctness and purity of his language. Now if we 
further consider that Asinius Pollio had been consul thirty 
years before Livy began writing his history, and that conse- 
quently he was some seventy years old when Livy wu’ote, I 
must own that it is almost inconceivable to me that Asinius 
Pollio should have known the work of lavy. 1 therefore 
consider this story as one of thOvSO numberless false anec- 

^‘ Tacitus, Anmil. iy;34. QuinctiJ. viii. 1 . 3. 

In reading a Frejich work I can always liistinguish whether 
the author is, for Paris or Geneva, and a 

Frenchman can do tide, of C(nrrse, with still gi'eater certainty. Every 
Frenchman mmi he able to recognise that Sismondi’s works have 
something foreign almiit them. N. 
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dotes which we find in the works of Macrobius. If 
Asinius Pollio had lived to see the work of Livy, Pliny 
would undoubtedly have mentioned him among the 
hiigacvL 

I need not point out to you the beauties of Livy's 
style ; you know them well enough. What is most fasci- 
nating in him, is his amiable character and his kindliness. 
The more one reads him, the more one forgives him his 
defects, and had we his last books in which he described 
the events of his own time, his frankness ami candour 
would still tnori) win our admiration and love. His I'epu- 
tation w^as extraordinary: one man came from Cadiz to 
Home merely to see Livy^^ ; and this reputation was not 
ephemeral, it lasted and became firmly established. Livy 
was regarded as the histoi'ian, and Roman history was 
learned and studied from him alone. Ho threw all his 
predecessors into the shade, and nearly all those who lived 
after him confined themselves to abridging his sNOvk, as 
Eutropius did. Livy was the Stator of the history of 
Horn e, and after him no one wrote a Roman history 
except in very brief outlines, such as Floras ; but even 
he used no other sources beyond Livy, except in one pas- 
sage in which he gives a different account from that of 
Livy. Others, as Orosius and Ivutropius, had read al>- 
solutely no history but Livy’s ; and as regards Orosins it 
is not even quite certain whether he did not draw up his 
sketch from some other epitome of Livy. I for one be- 
lieve that he did compile his history from some abridg- 
ment of Livy, The Greeks had no such historian 
Silins Italicus, the most wretched of all poets, made only 
a paraphrase of Livy. I once went through this poetaster 
veiy carefully, and the result of my examination was the 
conviction, that he had taken everything from Livy, 

The first and third decads were read in the schools 
of the grammarians, which generally speaking, not oifly 

** Pliny, Epist. ii. 3, Compare vol, f. p. 
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survived the seventh century, but continued to exist in 
; some places, as at Ravenna, down to the eleventh. The 
principal prose works that were read and commented upon 
in these schools^ were Livy and Cicero’s orations against 
Catiline. All the manuscripts of the first decad of Livy 
depend upon one single original copy Mdneh was written 
in the fourth century by Nicomaehus for Symmachus and 
his family. There exists no manuscript containing all the 
books of Livy ; those in which we find the first and third 
decads do not contain the fourth, of which we have no 
manuscript older than the fifteenth century. Of the first 
and third decads, however, we have manuscripts as old as 
the tenth century. The literary history of a work ought not 
to be given without that of the* text. The ‘‘Bibliotheca La- 
tina” of Fabricius is deficient in this respect, and a work 
which shall combine the two is yet to be written. At the 
time of the revival of letters persons began to turn their 
attention again to Livy ; they found the first and third de- 
cads in a tolerable number of manuscripts, but the fourth 
only in a few, and these very mutilated ones. The fourth 
decad was not brought to light during the first period after 
the invention of the art of printing; but still we see that it 
was known and read during the fourteenth century, though 
several parts of it were wanting, such as the whole of the 
thirty-third book, and the latter parts of the fortieth, from 
chapter S7, which was supplied in 1518 from a manu- 
script of Mainz> while the thirty- third book was still 
wanting. The last five books, from 41 to 45, were pul)- 
lished in the edition of Basel of the year 15.S1, from a 
manuscript of the convent of Lorsch (codex Laurisha- 
mensis) written in the eighth centuiy, which is now 
at Vienna. The thirty-third book was published at Rome 
in 1616 from a Bamberg manuscript. Gbller of Cologne 
has lately compared this manuscript and published very 
vdluable readings from The codex Laurishamensis 

Th^ H'ork to which Niebuhr here alludes is entitled : “ Livii 
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has likewise been compared \'ery recently, and the last 
five books have been much corrected. 

'Urns we have thirty books complete, and by far the 
greater part of the next five. After the work had gra- 
dually been completed thus far, groat liopes were excited 
of disc;ovc)‘ing the whole; everybody turned his attention 
to Livy and was anxious to make new discoveries, and 
many a one allowed himself to be imposed upon by the 
strangest talcs and reports. In the time of Louis XIV, 
several adventurers came forward, and pretendtHl to know 
where the missing books of Livy were to be found. Some 
said that they existed in the Seraglio at Constantinople^^ 
others that they were to be found in ( -bios, and some 
even pretended to know that there existed a complete 
Arabic translation of T>ivy in the library of l^'ez. But; 
the Arabs never translated historians. We know that at 
ojic time there existed at Lausanne a manuscript con- 
taining the whole of the fifth decad, but it is now lost. 
In the year 177i? a real discovery was made by Bruns, 
a countryman of mine. Attention had not yet been di- 
' reefed to palimpsests (codices rescripti), and he found a 
manuscript which had originally belonged to llie library of 
Heidelberg, and which contained some portions of the Old 
Testament, but under it he discovered the wmrds: Oraiio 
Marci TuRli pro Rosicio incipit feliciter. At first he 
thought that it w’as the ovation of Cicero pro lioscio 
comoedo. The original writing was not scratclied out, but 
merely washed away, and any one who has some prao 
tlee in the work can read such manuscripts without using 
any tincture. He requested a learned Italian, Giovenazzi, 
to examine the manuscript with him. 'Lhe latter saw that 

liber xxxiii. auctus flttjue eniendatus. Cum Fr. Jueobsii suisque 
notis ex cod. Bamberg, ed, F. Gdller/* 1812 . 

It U true, that some books of the Greek emperors were J^ft 
behind at Constantinople at the time the city was taken possession 
of by the Turks, but all of them probably f»erished in the groat 
fire, N, 
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it was an oration of Cicero already known and printed, 
but paid no attention to tlie excellent readings it con- 
tained. Afterwards, whilst Bruns was turning over several 
pages, they observed some which were written in an un- 
nsually neat manner, and which both weie admiring, when 
Bruns happened to sec the words 7*itl lAvU Uber mmafjes- 
wins primus. They now read with incredible difficulty 
(for the means of bringing out the effaced characters dis- 
liuctly were not yet known) a long fragment of Livy, with 
the exception of one part where the writing had been 
scratelied away. "Jlie discovery of this part was reserved 
for me. 1 have completed some w^ords of which parts are 
cut aw^ay in the manuscript*®. 

This fragment of the ninety-first book of Livy \v;is edited l>y 
Niebuhr at Berlin in 18 S 0 , iu his: Cicero pro M. Fonteio et (’. 
Ilabirio orutt. fragm. 
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LECTURE IX. 

LU’Y, a)xVTIN"UK.n --SfANUSClllPTS OF lllS WORK. — CfllTrCAf. 

LAHOURS BEvSTOWEl) UPON IT. Pl.iri'AIKRl. — APPIAN. — 

DION CASSIUS. — (XlPUILINUs, — ZONAllAS.) 

Our text of Livy is diflerent in the difterent ciccads. 
yVs regards the first, you must recollect that all the ma- 
nuscripts hitherto discovered depend solely on the copy 
of’ Nicomachus Dexter, and at the end of the tenth hook 
we read in some manuscripts: Nicofmclms Dexter einen- 
dav/t ad exemjdum parentis met ClementiaiiL Victormins 
emendabam Jhrninis Symmachis, llie best among the 
codices derived from it is the Codex Florentiiius. The 
English manuscripts offer only few various readings. It 
is unpardonable that there are still so many manuscripts 
which have never been compared. There are some Har- 
leiaii manuscripts of modern origin, which have many dif- 
ferent readings. One manuscript, the Codex from which 
Klockius made excerptciy shows some very carious differ- 
ences in its readings. It is altogether so singular that I 
have often doubted whether the extracts from it are really 
trustworthy. The palimpsest of Verona agrees on the 
whole with the Florentine manuscript, and presents 
scarcely any remarkable difference. Not one of the Paris 
manuscripts has yet been collated. 

The text of the third decad is that of the excellent 
Codex PuteaniLs of which Gronovius made use, and which is 
much sounder than any manuscript of the first decad. For 
the fourth decad the Bamberg and Mainz manuscripts arc 
the most valuable, The various readings in these are most 
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numerous, but they have not yet been sufficiently collated 
and examined. The five books of the fifth decad depend 
entirely upon the one Vienna manuscript, the Codex Lan- 
rishaniensis. Much is yet to be done for the text of 
Livy. The libraries of Italy contain many manuscripts, 
but the first editions of Livy which were published may 
be regarded as copies of them. The best editions of Livy 
are those published in France and Germany. I'lie texts 
which are commonly used in Italy are, for tlie most part, 
bad. 

It is astonishing how little criticism has yet done for 
I.ivy, and yet it was he on whom the first critical la- 
bours were bestowed. Lauventius Valla, a true scholar, 
wrote scholia upon Tavy, various readings, and also some 
historical disquisitions, which are reprinted iu Draken- 
borclfs edition of Livy. After him M. Antonius Sabelll- 
cus of Venice wrote historical remarks upon Livy, which 
are not however of great importance. 7'hcn came Gla- 
reanus, a very ingenious and able man, whose attention 
was particularly directed to the interpretation of his 
author, although we often find him engaged in endeavour- 
ing to restore the text. He found many incongruities, 
which he did not scruple to point out in his remarks. 
After him, many whose names tire now forgotten, occupied 
themselves with restoring the text in the Aldinoj, Asccn- 
sian and Basel editions, and \so can only judge of them 
by what they have done ; but the name of Gelenius will 
not be forgotten. A short time after Glareanus, Sigonius 
wrote his scholia on Livy, which contain on the whole 
very good and valuable remarks; but bis criticisms are 
for the most part historical, and chiefly concemiiig names. 
In these scholia he constantly shows an ill feeling towards 
Glareanus, and treats him in a very insulting manner. 
Glareatius answered his charges as a man whose feelings 
wefe hurt, but with no iT temper. Sigonius indeed .ad- 
vanced the critical treatment of Livy, but at the same time 
he tnade several arbitrary alterations which have not yet 
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been expunged from the text of Liv3^ His writings are 
very unequal, and amongst much that is excellent, there 
are things which are utterly^ worthless and bad. In draw- 
ing up the Fasti he made use of Dionysius, whose work 
was then not yet j)rinte(h After him there followed a 
period of more than eighty years, during which nothing 
was done for Livy, until at last Gronovius, who was do- 
S(!eiul<id from a Holstein latnily and was born at Ham- 
burg, went to Holland. He gave a new impulse to philo- 
logy, which lie found in a dying condition ; if the age had 
only been an impressible one, the fruits of bis exertions 
wouhl have been splendid. His works are real treasures : 
he (‘ollated manuscripts at an early jieriod of his life, and 
ho constituted the text of Livy in a masterly manner. 
What raises his works so far above those of all others, is 
his cautious circumspection and his astonishing gramma- 
tical and historical knowledge : lie carries the prize away 
over all that have over written upon Livy. Hut in things 
connected with the constitution of Home, he does not rank 
among the first: here he has often misled others, espe- 
cially in his opposition against Brissonius, — but no man is 
perfect. What his immediate successors, such as Tana- 
quil Faber, did, is but of little importance; but the work 
at last passed into the hands of two Dutchmen, or, pro- 
perly speaking, Germans, Duker and Drakenborch, who 
occupy the first rank among all the scholars that have 
ever edited ancient authors. As some persons are gre^at 
in poetry, and bad writers of prose, and vice versa^ so some 
were complete masters of the Greek language and feeble 
in the Latin, and vice %}ersa* Thus Duker is deficient in 
his knowledge of the Greek language, and his notes on 
Thucydides are quite worthless ; but his knowledge of 
Latin is profound. Drakenborch has not so much saga- 
city and ability, but with a limited intellect he possesses 
good sense : he is of an exceedingly conscientious charac- 
ter, and never indulges in conjectures without the most 
careful examination of every point, '^rhe store of philolo- 
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gi(*al knowle<lge he possessed, is astonishing, and his edi- 
tion of Livy is an inexhaustible mine for those who wish 
to outer deeply into the study of the Latin language. 
The index to his notes is useful, but not perfect. He 
is a true model of the manner in which a work like his 
ought to be begun and completed: in the first parts of 
his work he often refers to the last books of his author, 
a proof of his having studied the whole thoroughly be- 
fore he began writing. 

After Drakenborch nothing was done for the criticism 
of Livy; Ih’ofessor Walch*, of Berlin, was the first who 
resumed the task : his emendations arc beautiful, and it is 
greatly to be lamented that ho has not given to the world 
an edition of Livy according to his plain As little as there 
is left for a future critical editor of Virgil to add to what 
has been done already, so much is there yet to be done for 
Livy, especially for his first decad. It is not \m])osslble 
that there may still exist manuscripts which have not yet 
been discovered. The nations of southern Europe have 
done little or nothing for Livy. 

When the Romans ceased to write their own history 
from the earliest times dowm to tbtfir own age, the Greeks 
began one after another to undertake the task, thougli 
they did it from a somewhat different point of view. 
Among these 1 reckon Plutarch, although he wrote only 
separate biographies. Livy was his principal guide, and 
for the early times he used Dionysius of Halicarnassus''. 
He worked with great carelessness, and therefore reejuires 
to be read with much discretion. He was, moreover, 
guided by certain moral principles, and particular views of 
human life, to which he made history subservieut. 

Some thirty years after Plutarch the work of Appian 
was written. He was a jurist of Alexandria, and during 

^ Tlie work of G. L. Waloh, t^i which Niebuhr liere alludes, is 
entitled “ Kmciidationes Idvianae,” lieriin, 1SJ.5. 

® Gonipare vol. iii. notes SM and 87Ti. 
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tho reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius he 
lived at Home, and pleaded in the courts of justice. It 
cannot, however, be concluded from this, that in pleading 
he used the Latin language, as at that time tho Greek was 
held ill the highest estimation at Home. Fronto asked 
and obtained for him the office of procurator to the em- 
peror^. He wrote his history in twenty- four books, not 
according to a synchronistic system, but on the plan of 
Cato’s Origincs. The first book was called 

the second the third SauviToc^, the fourth 

KfrXrix^, tho fifth StxeXi)c^ pccct prjiTtcoTix^^ &C. The twenty- 
first book came down to the battle of Actium, and the 
twenty-second, entitled 'ExctrovrasTtcc, comprised the history 
of one hundred years, from the battle of Aetiiun down to 
the beginning of tlie reign of Vespasian ; the twenty-third 
contained the Dacian and Illyrian wars, and the twenty- 
fourth the war against tho Parthians. Appian is a com- 
piler wdio, for the history of the early times, chiefly follow- 
ed Dionysius as far as ho went, so that in some measure he 
now makes up for the lost portion of tho work of Diony- 
sius ^ In his history of the second Punic war, and per- 
haps in that of the first, too, he followed Fabius. After- 
wards he used Polybius, and where he w^as left by this 
guide, he followed Apollodorus. I'hc sources which he 
used, were indeed very good, but he did not know how to 
use them : he is ignorant and bold. He believed, for ex- 
ample, that IJritain lay quite close to the northern coast of 
Spain '^5 and he places Saguntum on the northern bank of 
the Iberus^\ Writers like him do best when they cojiy 
from others without thinking, then they will at least be 
correct ; but they should not presume to give a condensed 


M. Corn. Fronto, Epist. ad Antoninum Piuni, 9. p, 13. foil. ed. 
Kiebuhr. ^ 

Comp. vol. II. p. 512 foil; voL in. p. 212. notes 353, 872 and 

81.2. 

'* I)e lleb. Hisp. c. 1. ® De IM». Ilisp. c. h and 30, 
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abridgment of the works of others. Of the whole work we 
possess only eleven books complete, viz. vii, 

'Avvi/SatK^; vsn. Aij3v?cfj; xi, SuptaK^ peat llapStpcij ; xii. MiSpiSa- 
Tf/o^; XI I r — XVII. and xxiii. Accxtpcij or *I Wop 

Hut what we possess under the name of Flap&ix^y as a part 
of the eleventh book, is spurious, as has been shewn most 
satisfactorily by Schweighausev". Of the *lWopixijf at first 
only some fragments were published; the w'holo of it ap- 
peared for the first time complete in the edition of Tol- 
lins. Of the remaining books we have the Exeerpta Do 
Legatlonibus ’’ and ‘‘De Virtutlbns ct Vitiis.’" 'I1ie ac- 
count of the Illyrian war yet awaits an able commentator. 
Excellent materials for a critical examination of the text of 
x\ppian are contained in the Latin translation made in 
I472j by Petrus Candidus, at the command of the learned 
Pope Sixtus IV,; the Latin is barbarous, but the transla- 
tion is litoral, imd Schweighauser has made good use of it. 
'Phere are only three editions of Appian worth mentioning; 
the one by II. Stephens, the second by Tollius, and the 
third by Schweighaiiser. 

About eighty years after Appian, Dion Cassius wrote 
his work. He was born at Ni<‘,aea in .Hithynia, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and belonged to a family which 
was already in possession of the Roman franchivse. His 
father held most important offices, and it lias been su])- 
posed that the ingenious orator Dion Chrysostom was his 
grandfather on his inothoEs sidc^ lie came to Rome at 
an early period of bis life, but it was not till he had 
reached the age of about forty, that he wrote a history of 
the reign of Commodus. He dedicated this work to the 
emperor Severus, wlio encouraged him to continue his 
historical labours. If dreams, as he himself says, stimu- 
lated him to write the history of the Roman empire, they 

were certainly sent by good spirits. He was raised to the 

* P 

I In his edition of Ap]>iaii, vol. iii. p. f)05 foil. 

? ilciinariis, Do vita ot scriptis Dkmis, ^ 3. 
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consulship under Severus, and a second time under Alex- 
ander Severus, a. d. 229. Ife spent ten years in collecting 
materials for his work, and twelve more in composing it. 
llie last books seem to have been continuations. Accord- 
ing to tlie judicious calculation of J. A. Fahriciiis, Dion 
must have been about seventy years old when he obtained 
liis second consulship, and he probably lived to the age 
of about eighty, fie must have been perfectly master of 
the Latin language, for be lived at Rome as a senator 
during a pei iod of from thirty to forty years. lie bad an 
interest in, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with, 
the political history of Rome, a thing which no rhetorician 
ever did. Livy, for instance, has no idea either of a state 
or of tactics, and when, as in the 8th chapter of the 8th 
book, he speaks of battles, it is evident that he has no con- 
ception of the most ordinary rules of drawing up the 
legions in battle array: he had perhaps never seen a 
legion making its exercises, and hence the arrangement 
which he describes is utterly impossible '•>. Dion, on the 
other hand, finds himself at home everywhere, in constitu- 
tional matters and the civil law% as well as in tactics. lie 
did not acquiesce in the information he gathered from 
I^ivy ; he went to the sources themselves; he wrote the 
early period of Roman history quite independent of his 
predecessors, and only took Fabius for his guide 'Die 
early constitution was clear to him, and when he speaks of 
it, he is very careful in his expressions. He has great 
talents as an historian. lie has been accused of xdexoij5e*«, 
in those parts of his work where he exposes the false pre- 
tensions of certain persons to political virtue, and it cannot 
indeed be denied that he was influenced by bitter feelings; 
but when in going through the history of the English pa- 
. triots in the reigns of George 1. and George IL, we hear 

7 

® Compare vol- iii. p. 98. foil. 

('otnpare vul. ii. p. 12; vol. ill. p. 120'; Lebeusiiachrichtcn 
iiber 11. G. Niebuhr, ill. p. 187. 
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their claims to patriotism, and afterwards learn how they 
hunt after offices, how, notwithstanding their loud assi> 
ranees of their noble sentiments, they keep up a secret cor- 
respondence with the Pretender, we sec a state of things 
analogous to that of Koine in the time of Dion Cassius ; 
and we cannot wonder at his speaking with indignation of 
patriots, whose reputation w'as acquired by fraud aud hy- 
pocrisy. The case would be ditferent if he showed a dlu- 
bolical delight in proving that virtue did not exist; but 
when a man drags the mask from a villain, he docs wdiat 
is right; and this is all that Dion Cassius does. I be- 
lieve indeed that he mistrusted many a man’s sincerity, and 
judged harshly of him in consequence; but at the bottom 
of all this, there lies indeed a bitter, but yet sound view of 
human life, and amidst the corruption of his age he could 
not judge otherwise He was no friend of tyranny; but 
a man who, in such circumstances, insists upon destroying 
by force that which is wrong, only wastes his own strength. 

What places Dion in a less advantageous light, is his 
stylo, which is neither eloquent nor beautiful. Ilis lan- 
guage is full of peculiarities, some of which are real faults, 
aud shew the degenerate state of tlie language. Exam{)les 
of this may bo seen in the Index of lleimarus. Dion wrote 
just as he spoke, and there is in him no affectation or 
elegance acquired artificially, as is the case with Pau- 
saiiias. His history was, for a long time, very much read, 
and was a cornmou source of information concerning the 
history of Rome. It was continued by an anonymous 
writer, as we see from the discoveries of Mai, and carried 
down to the time subsequent to the reign of Constantine. 
Dion himself divided his work into eighty books and into 
decads. In the twelfth century of our acra, when Zonaras 
wrote, there existed only the first twenty books, and the 
remainder from the thirty-sixth book to the end. In the 
tenth century, when Consinntinus Porpliyrogcnitus ordered 


(Itmipare vol, iii. note 8 
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excerpta to be toade from it, the whole work was still 
extant* In the eleventh century, a monk, of the. name of 
Joannes XipliiUims, made extracts from the latter portion of 
the work, from the thirty-sixth to the eightieth book. The 
part containing the history of Antoninus Pius was wanl> 
ing* Whether Xiphilinus was not in possession of the first 
twenty books, or whether he merely passed tliem over, I 
cannot say, hut I suspect that there existed iu the impr^rial 
library no more than the first twenty books, and tlie re- 
mainder from the 36th to tlie 80th book. I'he first twenty- 
books are now lost, and Zonaras and other writers who 
lived after his time, testify that from the twenty-first hook 
onward to hook 36 no part was loft We })Osse.ss a frag- 
ment, which is believed to belong to the thirty*fifth book, 
but it belongs in all probability to the thirty-sixth. The 
part which we have complete, is from the :>6th to the 54th 
hook, 'rho 55th and 56th books are mutilated, and those 
from 57 to 60 still more so, and arc full of gaps. Of iha 
first twenty books we have the abridgment made by Zo- 
naras, and from the 36th to the 80th book that of Xiphili- 
nus. Besides these there arc fragments of some of the last 
twenty books. IJic first of tliese fragments was published 
by Fulvius Ursirms from a very old manuscript winch can- 
not have been made later than the eighth century. It is 
written in three columns, but is in such a mutilated state 
that only the middle column is legible. Other fragments 
are preserved in the Excerpta of Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus Legationibus/' “De Virtutibus et Vitiis,” 

and “De Sententiis,” and also a number of scattered frag- 
ments. It is surprising that Zonaras luis not, like Xiphili-. 
iius, been printed in Heimarus’ edition of Dion Cassius. 
Zonaras was a practical man and lived under Alexius Com- 
nenus and Joannes Conmenus. He wrote a history from 
the creation of the world down to the death of Alexius, 
'fhe first part is made up from extracts from Josephus, anfl 
the second contains the liistory of Home from Dion Cas- 
sius. He was i>rivate secretary to the emperor and com- 
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mander of the imperial guards. His own juclgment is 
feeble, but still he is not a fool like so many others: he 
is a sensible and learned man but with limited intellectual 
powers. His extracts from Dion Cassius are of immense 
importance; he copied very faithfully, and especially in 
writing the history of times in which one might expect 
to find him in the greatest perplexities. But his extracts 
have been used very little ; Freinsheim is almost the only 
man who availed himself of them for the times on which 
the history of Livy is lost'% 

’’ In the early part of the history of Home Zonaras borrowed rmt 
(Hily from Dion, but also from som<» lives of Vlutarch, such as those 
ofllomuliiSj Niima, Valerius Puhlicola; and it is probably this cir- 
cumstance which led a singular Italian writer to the foolish assertion, 
lliat Dion had copied his history from riutarch, and that the rest 
was founded on Zonariis! With this view of the matter he made 
an announcement that he was going to publish a restoration of Dion 
Cassius. His ignorance is so great that in his announcement he 
wrote, oKroyirra. N. 
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LECTURE X. 

mON CASSIUS, CONTINUKn, THE STUDY OV ROMAN HIS- 

TORY IN THE MIDDLE ACES, AND AFTER THE REVIAAL 
OF LErrEUS. — SICONIUS. — PANVINIUS, — pioinus. — 
FREINSHKIM.— SCEPTICS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
AND OTHER MODERN WRITERS ON THE HISTORY OF 
ROME, 

The beginning of the thirty-^sixth book of Dion Cas- 
sius is incomplete. The Abbe Morelli, an cxc(»llent phi- 
lologcr, and ouo of the most amiable and most learn- 
ed men of the eighteenth century, while seeking to con- 
sole himself for the fall of Venice in the year 1797, dis- 
(‘.overed in its library a complete manuscript of Dion Cas- 
sius, wdrieh however, through various circumstances, had 
sutfered the greatest mutilations. This manuscript was 
the mother -manuscript from which all the subse<|uent 
ones arc but copies. The gaps in it are not indicated 
by any marks, but all is wTitten continuously as if nothing 
were wanting. This kind of doct»ption on the part of 
copyists was not uncommon in the fifteenth century. Of 
some books of Dionysius one half is wanting in the ma- 
nuscripts, and in one instance a great part of the middle 
of a book is left out. Ferizonius and others shewed tlie 
existence of such gaps, but were not able to point out 
the exact places in w^hich they existed; for such omis- 
sions are sometimes made so cleverly and cunningly, as 
to render it a matter of the greatest difiiculty to hit 
upon the spot where they occur. Sometimes, however, c6- 
pyists were more careless : they broke off in one passage 
and then connected another with it in such a manner, 
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tliat there was absolutely no sense in the passage thus 
made up; but then they kiiew^ that books were not always 
bought with a serious intention to read them’. 

About the editions of Dion Cassius I shall say but 
little : the best are, that of U. Stephens, the Basle edi- 
tion and that of Fabricius and llcimarus. The 

text still requires a good deal of correction; and a com* 
parison of the Venetian manuscript, of which Sturz in 
his edition (1824) has made, 1 believe, no use, would 
be very important. The remarks of Fabricius and llei- 
marus are of extraordinary value, but show little know- 
ledge of the language. We must own that Fabricius 
was not a great philologer, and llcimarus, his son-in- 
law, though ill other respects a man who deserves great 
admiration, w-as even inferior to him. The acccmtuatioii 
is liorrible; but, although deficient in philological learn- 
ing, Iteiraarus devoted himself with so much attention to 
the Greek index that it is one of the most excellent vve 
possess, lie who wishes to study Dion Cassius, should 
read this index first. It was made, 1 believe, after the 
whole work was completed^. 

After the time of Dion Cassius the Greeks as well 
as the Itomaus confined themselves to making excerpta 
and compilations. The great works w'^ere neglected and 
lost ill the middle ages, and although a small portion of 
Livy was read in schools for the provectlores^ still as 
far as the study of the history of Home is concerned, 
people were satisfied with Florus, Eutropius and Oro- 
sius, whose sketches were, generally speaking, consi- 
dered as the so urces of Homan history, and were mul- 

’ The new fragments which Morelli discovered were published by 
him at Bfissano, 17»8, S®., and a reprint of them appeared at Leipzig 
in ISIS, 8‘\ 

* Plnlological indexes are extremely useful to a scholar, and they 
crAapci& the value of an edition considerably. Ho who makes a phi- 
Ifd^ical index, Is led to an infinite number of ipiestlons and points of 
wliich he would otherwise never have thought.— N. 
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tiplied in innumerable copies down to tlie time of 
the revival of letters; for although, after the fall of the 
western empire, there were yet some men at Rome and 
Ravenna who collected and read the old manuscripts 
which had escaped the destruction of the barbarians, still 
there were throughout the middle ages no getieral views, 
no idea of symmetry, and no striving after anything which 
did not ])rosent itself at once- These facts account for 
all the frailties of the middle ages Had not the glossa- 
tores been in the same predicament, they might have 
been able to understand the Laws of Justinian just as 
w^cll as we understand them. I venture to assert, that 
no direct quotations from lavy are to be found as early 
as the time of Priscian, not even from those books of 
Livy which have come down to our time. Johannes Saris- 
beriensis alone forms an exception. Those books of IJvy 
whir3h are now lost were probably never read by any one 
during the whole of the middle ages, except perhaps by 
some grammarians in Italy. In the fourteenth centurj>^, 
however, a new zeal arose among the Italians. An anec- 
dote, though one that sounds incredible, may shew’^ the ar- 
dent zeal with which people at that lime read the ancients. 
An eccentric citizen of Florence was engaged in build- 
ing a lioiise, and one Saturday, while ho was absorbed in 
reading Livy’s account of Cato, his workmen came to re- 
ceive their wages, and began to quarrel with each other 
while waiting. He went out immediately and inveighed 
against them, as if they were a party of the Roman tri- 
bunes, Petrarch read the history of the second Punic 
war in Livy and the Commentaries of Caesar in a manner 
in which they had certainly not been read since the days 
, of the great Boethius, This zeal gradually dispelled 
j the darkness and barbarism of the time. Few centuries 
; can boast of a greater genius than St. Bernard, but he 
had not been able to effect anything against the rcigA- 
ing spirit of barbarism. In the fourteenth century the 
Italians began to look upon themselves with pride as the 
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direct descendants of the ancient Homans 3. Ancient ma- 
nuscripts were eagerly collected, and he who was so lucky 
as to find an author yet unknown or a fragment of another, 
was held in high estimation. The letters of Poggius 
on this subject are really moving : he is zealous and 
anxious to make discoveries, and his contemporaries, sucli 
as Leonardos Arretinus, Bartholomaeiis and others, felt 
the greatest delight in receiving copies of his books. 
Romau history was thqn read with incredible interest, 
but all ke])t to wdiat was transmitted to them; a few 
only ventured to make some critical observations here and 
tliero. Glareanus, a man of a strange character, but of 
refined judgmeut and great intellect, was the first who 
looked at Livy as an independent investigator. Sigo- 
nius, a layman of Modena, and Panvinius, an Augustin 
monk, acquired considerable merit by what they did for 
the Fasti. Both wrote also on Roman antiquities, in 
which field their merit is indescribable and their progress 
gigantic. They dwelt upon the ago of Cicero and Oiosar, 
for which contemporary writers funiished abundant mate- 
rials, but they did not penetrate into the earliest periods 
of Roman history. Both, though Panvinius more parti- 
cularly, were blit slightly acquainted with Oreek litera- 
ture, and their knowledge of the various epochs of Greek 
history was very imperfect. Arcliaeological and antiqua- 
rian knowledge was advanced by them in a brilliant man- 
ner, and the Fasti in particular are much indebted to 
Sigonius*. The Fasti have come dowm to us in separate 
collections, and, fortunattdy, also for those times, for which 
the books of Livy and Dionysius are lost. About the 
close of the sixteenth century Stephanas Pighius^ a man 

^ Compare vol. ii. Pref. p. xxi. 

* See vol. Ii., page note 

< * I Jo Mfisi secretary to (yani*nal Granvella, and lived for some 
time as a priest at Xanten dii the Rhine, but he had spent many 
years in Italy. His commentary on Valerius Maximus is a highly 
respectable performance. -N. 
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of great learning, first coneeivecl the idea of restoring the 
history of Rome in the form of annals, not merely as a 
supplement of the time for which Livy \v/is lost, but Im 
subjected the history of Livy himself to a critical exam- 
ination. Rut the idea of his annals is a mistake. He 
dwells upon things of secondary importance. If tlie Fasti 
were preserved complete, they would be important (inly in 
so far as we might see, for instance, when the distinc- 
tion betw^een the patrician and plebeian aediles ceased to 
be observed, and in so far as we might form conclusions 
as to the age and life of certain persons from the time of 
their consulship or praetorship. When a young man 1 
endeavoured to learn the consular Fasti by heart, and 1 
believe that Homan youths did frccjuently so learn them. 
Many Homans of good memory were able, for example, 
to state the year of the consiilshi]> of Seaevola and Crassus, 
or of other men, at any time. This would have been a 
useful exercise for a memory like that of a Scaliger or a 
Muvetiis. Pighliis, of course, wished to restore the Fasti 
for those times also for which they W(?re lost; and that 
not only by gathering what he found mentioned, b'lt where 
he had no authorities, he made up the Fasti of what 
seemed possible or probable to him. For example, when 
he wants a tribune of the people, he puts in the name of 
some plebeian quite at random and without any reason 
whatever; when he wants the name of an aedile, he takes 
the name of one whom ho knows to have* been consul 
afterwards; and in this manner he makes out whole lists of 
tribunes, aediles, &c. ^ This has been so little heeded that, 
until recently, there have been scholars who took the 
Fasti of Pighius for authentic records* Gerardus Vossi us 
transcribed many things on no other authority except that 
of Pighius, and Professor Schubert of Kbnigsberg, in his 
work on the Roman aediles, has introduced names of 
aediles which are simply copied from Pighius. Rut not- 

® Conu>are voJ. ii., p. and notes 123S and 12.^>7- 
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withstanding all this, he who writes on Roman history 
cannot dispense with the work of Pighius : it contains 
many ingenious combinations, and it has often led me to 
the discovery, that combinations which I myself had made 
were wrong. Pighius died before he had completed his 
task, and the learned Jesuit, Andreas Scliottus, of Antwerp, 
published the work with a continuation by himself, which 
is far inferior to what Pighius had written. 

Towards the end of the ITiirty years’ w^ar, John Freins- 
heim of Strassburg wrote his Supplements to the work 
of Iavy7. This bold undertaking is executed very une- 
qually®. From the 40 th to the 56th book Freinsheim was 
more successful than in the later books; for as he advanced 
in bis work, he became more and move careless, and from 
the time of the Social war the w'ork is altogether wretched. 
It is however, notwithstanding this, indispensable for him 
who studies Roman history. Although Freinsheim was 
not a first-rate philologer, he is yet one of the ornaments 
of Germany in those times. That he did not complete 
such a gigantic undertaking is pardonable enough, but 
the pretension to replace Livy is altogether a mistake 
peculiai* to the ago in which Freinsheim lived. After 
him, livy was for a long time neglected. 

The first half of the eighteenth century prcxluced the 
I scepticism of Bayle, Pouilly, and Beaufort, which although 
; it had its advantages, yielded no results. 'I'he work 
which the gootl and worthy Rollin wrote from Livy and 
the Supplements of Freinsheim, can scarcely be callqd a 
Roman history. But all that Rollin ever wrote is per- 
, vaded by such a noble and virtuous spirit, notwithstand- 
ing his want of judgment, that the French were perfectly 
right in putting his w^orks into the hands of the young. 
His history of Rome is written in a readable and pleas- 
ing form, but no one in our days can have the patience 
to' go trough it. Rollin deficient in learning, al- 

^ The original edition is printed very incorrectly, and the reprint 
in Di’akenhorch*s edition of Livy is still worse, or at least just as bad 
fia the original edition. — N. ^ Compare yol. m, note 81-7. » 
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though he was not exactly unlearned: but he wrot<' 
uncritically, and was indifferent about accurate definitions. 
Uoman history, on the whole, was written in those days as 
if its events had in reality never taken place. 

At the same time, or somewhat later than Rollin’s 
work, a Homan history was written by Hooke^, an En- 
glishman, which I am but little ae{iuainted with. The 
book is not much known in Germany, and does not (?xist 
in our university-library. All 1 can say about him is, 
that he followed the views of Hoaufort, and yet wrote a 
history of those times in which he believed it to deserve 
no credit. He does not enter into any of the deeper 
questions. Still less so does Ferguson: he is a respect- 
able and ingenious writer, but unlearned; he was no 
scholar, and had no idea of the Roman coustitutiou. 
His history does not really begin until the time of the 
Gracchi, when the accounts become more detailed. He 
wrote pragmatically and with a moral tendency. To 
those who want to acquire a knowledge of Roman his- 
tory, the book is worth nothing; ho who is not a scho- 
lar, may read it in order to prepare himself for a better 
understanding of the times of Cicero ; but he will cer- 
tainly do better to read Middleton^s life of Cicero. The 
history of Romo written by Levesque is perfectly \vorth- 
less: he quite agrees with Beaufort, that the whole of 
the early histor)^ consists of fables. From the period 
down to the first Punic war, he picks out only some iso- 
lated events which he treats as historical, and this lie 
does at random without giving any reasons, either to him- 
self or to his readers. The book itself, as well as the 
spirit in which it is written, is bad. Micali's history 
is the work of an unlearned man who is biassed by a 
strange and passionate hatred of the ancient Romans; 
he makes up a visionary history of the Italian nations 
with the greatest levity. His hatred of the Romans is 
often quite unbearable. 

* Compare vuli 1*1. note 
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LECTURE XI, 

ClllTTCAL examination OV ROMAN FlISTORV AND ITS RE- 
SULTS. — REQUlREiAlENTS OE THE S'lUDENT OF JirSTORY.— 

AUXILIARY SCIENCES, ANTIQUITIES, GEOO RATIIY. MAN- 

NEUT. CLUVERUrS. D^VNV1LLE. — lUUlHE DU DOCAOE. 

— REICHARD. — REN NELL. 

The general tendency of philology in Germany must 
have? fe?lt the influence of a critical history of Rome?. 
After many and very fluctuating periods, German jiliilo- 
logy has acquired, within the? last forty years, a decided 
and detinit(r. character: just as certain arts or sciences 
arrive at a flourishing state, without its being at all pos- 
sible for us to trace them back to one particular starting 
point. Philology has been developed simultaneously by 
several minds who worked independently of one another : 
it was the character of the age. Men like Lessing, who 
had eminent philological tidents without possessing all the 
recjuisites of a philologer, may be said to be the real 
fathers of our philology: the great movement of the 
time originated with them. 'Fhe revival of historical ju- 
risprudence began in the same manner as grammatical 
philology, with Prolmioncs which wore, in reality, far from 
what they should be. It is wmderful to see how very 
deficient the first attempts at better things often are, 
before a clear view of the object is gained. So it was 
with jurisprudence. During a long period before Savigny 
wrote, the attempts were of such a character, that if the 
great of former ages, such as Doiiellus, Cujaciiis, 
and "^^lirenus, could hav^ Heard their successors, they 
woul# Have been greatly disa;ppointed and dissatisfietl. 
As it had become necessary . for the history of ancient 
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Rome to bo iinestigatod afresh, it was a highly favourable 
circumstance that jurisprudence had already commenced 
a critical examination of the original sources. Such in- 
vestigations coiK^eniing past ages could not at once attain 
the desired end in the immense labyrinrit Those who 
first began could not be free from prejudices^ and were 
often led astray. This we see in the attempts which have 
been made to explain the earliest form and constitution of 
the Roman state, at the time when it was felt, that the 
opinions which liad been previously entertained must have 
been wrong, 

VVitli regard to the aueioiits it is my conviction that, 
on the whole, all information on matters of iinportcince as/ 
far as it is obtainable, has been obtained, and that it is 
time to abandon such investigations ; it would he very un- 
fortunate, if they continued to be the onior of the day. I 
am further convinced, that it is impossible to overturn the 
results to which the investigations concerning the institu- 
tions and constitutions of the ancients have led us: tiiey 
arc as certain as if wo had derived them directly frojn 
the original sources theniselves. It is with ancient history 
as it is Avith the King in the Proi>het, who had forgotten 
his dream: we must not merely interpret what the an- 
cients read, but re-discover what they reatl ; and this may 
be done witli confidence and success. liut as our sources 
are of a limited number, and as these sources have been 
completed by the results of investigation, there is nothing 
furthci' tliat could be wished for, until lietter sources are 
discovered. There are other points also, concerning 
which further investigations cannot possibly be made. I 
entertain no fear of the results of my enquiries being 
ever overthrown ; all that is still to be gained is of se- 
condary importance, and there is nothing in the ancient 
sources which has not been found out already. To over- 
throw the results at which have arrived, and ever and 
anon to make the same investigations over again, is an 
evil: we must make use of what has been gained. I 
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wish that more attention was paid to the later times, for 
these arc of such a nature that new discoveries may be 
made at every step; but in order to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of them, one must be well acquainted with the 
earlier forms and tiieir changes. 

It is as if Roman history ceased to have any interest, 
where we have contemporary authorities, and as if only 
those parts were interesting which must be made up by 
conjectures and combination. But the history of Rome 
down to the end of the empire is one whole, which begins 
from the darkest ages, the sources of which are distorted 
and perverted, since w^e have them only at the third or 
fourth hand ; but their history iimy be restored by combin- 
ation and comparison, and Fabius, Gracchanus, and Macer 
must form the pillars of it. Scepticism here leads to no- 
thing, and is highly injurious to the human mind. 

The study of ancient history requires for its basis, a 
sound and profound philological knowledge and a ready 
gi'ammatical tact to serve as a guard against groundless 
aud fanciful etymologies, a well developed and matured 
judgment to distinguish between what is only possible 
or probable and evident truth, a knowledge of human and 
political affairs, of social relations in general, and of oc- 
currences which have taken place at different times and 
in different nations, according to the same or similar laws, 
but, above all things, conscientiousness and candour. We 
have to bear in mind what was said after the revival of 
letters by men of all creeds, that learning is the fruit of 
piety, ill order that, by the sincerity of our hearts, by 
knowledge of ourselves, and by a conscientious walk in 
the sight of God, we may guard ourselves against the 
desire to appear what wq are not, that we may never for- 
give ourselves the slightest deviation from the truth, and 
[that we may never consider a result of our investigations 
/wliich flatters our wishes, so long as there is in 
our coiiscience the slightest feeling of its being wrong. 
But> this is not the place to discuss these preparatory 
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requirements of tlie student of history : they belong to a 
higher science which teaches as how to learn and to 
(iultivate our minds, though they find a direct ap})lication 
in all historical matters, as veracity is but too often set. 
aside, and appearance is all that is aimed at. Hypotheses 
which flatter the author or have a brilliant appearance 
are set forth as truth ; and how many instances might not 
be mentioned in which writers have stolen the iclcas of 
others and given them to the world as thoir own, in order 
to shine with them ! This practice is unfortunately car- 
ried on in all its variations, from the most secret and 
hidden plagiarism to the most manifest robberies: for 
when conscience is once seduced, it knows of no scru- 
ples, Hut the sin is always essentially the same. The 
ancients exhort us to be conscientious, and we ouglit to 
follow their counsel; >vc must feel that the reputation of 
past ages depends upon us, and that we commit a crime, 
if we impair that reputation by giving praise or censure 
where they arc not deserved. 

Every one must see that our own personal vitivvs and 
opinions can be of little avail in history, if they are not in 
accordance with tilings and relations which really existed. 
Hence we must have an accurate knowledge of the na- 
ture of the countries whose history we are studying, of 
die internal condition of a nation, of its political con- 
stitution, its religion &c. If, therefore, Homan antiqui- 
ties should at any future time be written and worked out 
into a definite and independent science, they must, like 
ancient geography, serve as an introduction to the study 
of Roman history. The earlier works on Antiquities 
are the best, the modcru ones are bad. As regards an- 
cient geography, we still want a good chorograpby of 
ancient Italy. The work of Mannert can be recom- 
mended only with very great restrictions. Notwithstand- 
ing all that we may find fault with in the detail of ^the 
works of Cluverius, his *®ItaliSr Antiqua,'” and his ** Sici- 
lia, Sardinia, et Corsica Antiqua,” are gigantic produc- 
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lions aad excellont in the highoot degree. . But copies 
of them are so scarce and costly that I can hardly look 
upon them as works to refer you to. If we examine 
them from the point of view from which Cluverius 
worked, we shall find little to add to what ho gives. 
What he says about the earliest nations of Italy, is the 
weakest part of the book, but the nature of the countries, 
if w^e make some allowance for the time in which he lived, 
is described in the most admirable manner. The only 
maps which I can recommend, are those of D’Anville, 
tljough I do nut mean to say that there are no faults at 
all ill them. D’Anville was a genius who knew how to 
make use of everything, and who possessed the sagacity 
to discover very soon, whether the statements he had before 
him deserved credit or not Proofs of this may be seen 
in his works on modern geography; for instance, in his 
geography of Africa, where he had only few more re- 
sources than his predecessors. It is with him as with 
a talented artist, wdio produces greater effects by a simple 
apparatus than others with the most abundant materials. 
All the improvements in the instruments of sculptors have 
not enabled them to produce anything so perfect as the 
works of the Greeks, wdiose instruments were far more 
simple than ours. The maps of D’Anvillc arc excellent, 
though some points might be made more exact, and that 
of Gaul cannot be surpassed iu correctness; that of 
Greece is imperfect, especially Epirus, for there w^ere 
at the time no other maps except the bad Venetian ones, 
of which D'Auville himself complains, and the interior 
of the country was never visited by travellers. As regards 
the outlines of Greece, it is remarkable that D’Anville 
drew' those of Peloponnesus from the description of Por- 
tclaue, and some maps of the Mediterranean, Barbie du 
Bocage, his pupil, was a talented man, but he was in an 
unfeivourable position, as he had a predecessor of such ex- 
traordinary genius. He rehtarked, for instance, that D’Am 
ville h^d placed Patras thirty-two minutes from its real 
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site^ but his discovery met with no favour, and he was 
obliged to retract his observation, although it was correct. 
"1 he only fault of any importance in lyAnville's map of 
Italy is in the neighbourhood of Naples. Otranto and 
Ilrindisi arc situated twenty minutes further east than the 
sites assigned to them by D’Anville. The outline of the 
coast is often very exact; but the whole coast of the 
Adriatic is drawn too far west. If we compare his maps 
with those of Deliale, we cannot sufficiently admire his 
genius which produced quite a new creation ; not that it 
had been his desire to find fault with the works of his 
predecessors, but he could not help dis(tovering where his 
predecessors had worked hastily or carelessly. His map 
of Egypt is an extraordinary production, if we consider 
that he had nothing but the rude drawings of Arabian 
and Turkish maps. All tliat may be said against tlie 
maps of ITAnvillc refers to the imperfection which is 
only apparent, that they represent the state of a conntry 
only at one particular time. He made his division of 
Italy as it was in the time of Augustus, and he refers all 
political relations to this time, unless he expressly marks 
out two distinct divisions, as Im does in the case of Gaul. 
His division of Italy, it is true, places him in contradic- 
tion with othc^r divisions, but we must be on our guard, 
if we should feel inclined to censure him for it. Sain- 
nium, for instance, comj)rises according to Livy a large 
district which D^\nville makes a part of Apulia, because 
ho represents Italy according to the description of Pliny h 
I must caution yon against the maps of Reiehard% 

‘ The reprint of D’Anville’s Atlas published by Weigel at Niirn- 
berg (17S1 — 85) is beautiful and cheap. At Diissoldorf a School- 
Atlas has been published (1820, and a second edition in 1825), which 
gives the mcaps of l)*AnvilIo on a small scale- It is correct, and costs 
a mere nothing.— N. 

* The Atlas of Christ. Tlieoph, Mekhard, of which Niebuhr here 
*?peaks. is entitled ‘M>rbis terrarum antiquus.” it Was published at 
Nurnl)crg, 1818—27, and consists of fifteen maps in folio, 
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Jtlis map of Italy, costs about six shillings, and none Cfin 
be worse. He is quite aii ignorant man, and places which 
have never existed are marked in his map as towns of 
great importance. In the Roman Itineraries tho post- 
stages are mentioned, which were not towns, but merely 
points at which horses were changed. Places of this kind 
are, for instance, Sublaimvium (Laniiviura was situated 
on a hill) and Subaricia, which Reichard metamorphoses 
into large towns. A point at which a road branched out 
into two, was called ad hivinm^ and of this Reichard makes 
a considerable town, Atbirium. Aquila, a town fomided 
in the middle ages, bears a Roman name, and is therefore 
forthwith represented as an ancient Sabine town. Some 
places incntioned by Roman writers as belonging to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rome, sucli as Politoriuin, 
Medullia, and Tellene, which were conquered and colo- 
nized by the Romans, and of which we can only conjec- 
ture in what direction they lay, are placed by Reichard at 
random, and on spots wdicre they cannot liave existed — 
a just punishment for falsehood. He makes the Volscians 
extend as far as the mouth of the I'ibcr, although no 
Roman author mentions that their territory extended fur- 
ther than Aiitium. Numberless faults of this kind might 
be collected; but I have not been able to overcome the 
disgust which prevented my going through the whole. 
Reichard’s atlas owes the favourable reception it has met 
with, only to the beauty with which the maps are executed, 
and to the audacity of its author. We must confess, that 
in geography properly so called we have no one who can 
be compared with D’Anville. My father, who was cer- 
tainly a competent judge in these matters, entertained the 
most sincere admiration for him. Major Rennell was a 
great man, but he did not possess the unerring tact of 
D’Anville, and always drew middle results- Further dis- 
coveries in Africa will for instance, that Rennell 

Timbuctu, although D’An- 

yiiie with fewer resources had given it its proper place. 
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LECTURE XII. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

The importance of the history of Rome is generally 
acknowledged, and has never been disputed. There may 
bo persons who, in regard to ancient history in general, 
entertain fanciful opinions and undernate its value, but 
they will never deny the importance of Roman history. 
For many sciences it is indispensable as an introduction or 
a preparation. As long as the Roman law retains the 
dignified position which it now occupies, so long Ro- 
man history cannot lose its importance for the student of 
the law in general. A knowledge of the history of Rome, 
her laws and institutions, is absolutely necessary to a theo- 
logian who wishes to make liimself acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history. There are indeed sciences which are in 
no such difect relation to Homan histoiy, and to which it 
cannot therefore be of the same importance ; but whoever 
wishes, for instance, to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
history of diseases, must be intimately acquainted with 
Roman history, and without it many things will remain 
utterly obscure to him. Its immense importance to a 
philologer requires no explanation. If philologers are 
principally occupied with Roman literature, the Roman 
classics in all their detail must be as familiar to them as if 
they were their contemporaries; and even those whose 
attention is chiefly engaged by the literature of the Greeks 
cannot dispense with Roman history, or else they will 
remain one-sided, and confine themselves within such nar- 
row limits as to be unable to gain a free point of view. 
Let Greek philology be ever so much a man’s real 
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element, still he must know in what manner the Greeks 
eiulocl, and what was their eonditioii under the Roman 
dominion. The cousequerioe of tliis necessity hfjving 
never yet been duly recognized is, that the lafer periods 
the history of Greece are still so much neglected. If, 
on the other hand, we look at the history of a country 
by itself, as a science which, independent of all others, 
possesses sufficient intrinsic merits of its own, the history 
of lloine is not surpassed by that of any other country. 
The liistory of all nations of the ancient world ends in 
that of Rome, and that of all modern nations has grown 
out of that of Rome* Thus, if we compare history with 
history, that of Rome has the highest claims to our atten- 
tion. It shows ti3 a nation, which was in its origin small 
like a grain of corn; but this originally small population 
waxed great, transferred its character to hundreds of 
thousands, and became the sovereign of nations from the 
rising to the setting sun. The whole of western Europe 
adopted the language of the Romans, and its inhabitants 
looked upon themselves as Romans, llie laws and insti- 
tutions of the Romans acquired such a power and dura- 
bility, iliat even at tbe present moment they still continue 
to maintain their influence upon millions of mtffi. Such a 
development is without a parallel in tlio history of the 
world. Reforo this star all others fade and vanish. In 
addition to this, we have to consider the greatness of the 
individuals and their achievements, the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the institutions which formed the ground-work 
of Rome’s grandeur, and those events which in greatness 
surpass all others : all this gives to Roman history import- 
ance and durability. Ilcnce we find, that in the middle 
ages, when most branches of knowledge were neglected, 
the history of Rome, although in an imperfect form, was 
held in high honour. Whatever eminent men appear dur- 
ing the middle ages, they all shew a certain knowledge of 
%onian history, and an ardent love of Roman literature. 
The revival of letters was not a little promoted by this dis- 
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position in the minds of men : it was through the fiiodium 
of Roman literature that sciences were revived in Eiiropoj 
jvnd the first restorers were distinguished for their enthusi- 
astic love of Roman history and literature; Dante and 
Petrarch felt as warmly for Rome as the ancient UonuuKS 
did. Valerius Maximus was considered the most import- 
ant hook next to the Bible throughout the middle ages; 
it was the mirror of virtues, and was translatod into all the 
languages of Europe. Rienzi, the tribune, is said to have 
read all the works of the ancients. At tlie tables of the 
German knights stories used to be read aloud and alter- 
nately, which related either the events of the Old 'I'esta- 
ment or the heroic deeds of the’ Romans. This partiality 
for Roman history continued after the revival of letters, 
and although it was often studied in an unprofitable man- 
ner, still every one had a dim notiovi of its importance \ 

' flere the lutroiluctioii hreakts off, unil the I'cmftinijig j>art of 
tliis lecture forms the begiimiiig of Niehuiu-’s accoimt of ancient 
Italy, which may ho read more fully in vol. I. 
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THE FIRST PUNIC WAR.' 


LECTURE 


I. 


EVENTS WHICH PRECEDED AND LED TO THE FTllS'l’ t'UNlC 

WAR, THE CA M PAN I A N LEGIO N. Al AMERTINES. — STA J’E 

OF SICILY l/NDETl AGATHOCLES AND HIERO. — liIvtaNNING 
OF THE WAR. 


"I'he punishment inflicted hy the Romans on tiie Cam- 
panian legion stationed at Rhegiurn is an event of the ut- 
most importance, as it brought the Carthaginians in conflict 
with the Romans, Campania contributed one legion to 
the Roman armies, and was on terms of perfect equality 
with Rome according to the ancient right of miuiicipiiiin,' 
although Rome had, in reality, decided advantages over it. 
When the Romans sent eight legions against Pyrrhus, 
one of them was composed of Campanians,^ and was placed 
as a garrison at Rhegiurn.^ The fear of tlie Bruttians 

* The history of Romo from the earliest times ilowa to the emi 

of the First Panic war Is contained in the first three voluinos ; but 
the account of this Punic war is repccited here for reasons statcil in 
the Preface. Tlie substance of the history contained in the first 
three volumes, excluding the first Punic war, was condensed by 
Niebuhr in fifty-one Lectures. — Ed, , 

- Vol. III. p. IM, 

5 Vol. III. p. 4(»4*; II. p. 58, with the note of the translators. 

* Vol. in. p. ‘1.77. 
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had, in fornior times, induced the Greek towns of Italy to 
entertain frieiidly relations with Rome; but after the ar- 
rival of Pyrrhus in Italy their fidelity was more than sus- 
picious, and it was found necessary to secure them by 
garrisons. Several Greek towns got rid of their garri- 
sons by treachery, and tlicir example was followed by the 
inhabitants of Hhegium ; at least Decius Jubellius, the 
commander of the Campanian legion, charged them with 
this crime/ and exacted a truly Satanic vengeance: the 
men were massacred, the women and children were sold 
as slaves, and the city thus fell into the hands of the 
soldiers. About eight years before this occurrence, tlie 
Mamertines, Oscaii mercenaries and kinsmen of the Cam- 
panians, had done the same at Messana, and tlieir common 
crime now united them together still more closely. The 
Romans themselves took no part in these Ijorrors, and, 
after the war was over, they marched against Rhegium. 
Had those vagabond soldiers delivered up to the Romans 
their guilty leaders, they might have escaped with a mild 
punislirnent; but their crimes liad thrown them into a 
state of savagciiess, and they thought it impossible that the 
Romans should pardon their conduct. "I'hey consequently 
determined to olfer resistance to the last, and indulged in 
the hope that they might, after all, maintain themselves 
with the aid of tlie Carthaginians. But the C'^arthaginians 
hesitated, perhaps on account of their alliance with Rome ; 
for the memorable treaty which had been concluded be- 
tween the two states after the expulsion of the larquiiis, 
had been renewed several times ‘Vt^spccially with regard to 
the boundary of their dominions in Sicily and Sardinia. 
At the beginning .of the war with Pyrrhus they Ijad en- 
tered into a formal alliance which had not existed before % 
and which bound them to mutual assistance; and neither 
of the two states was allowed to conclude peace with Pyr- 

Vol; III, p. iSO. '' Vol. Ill, p. 8(i, foil. 

Vol. III. p. 50t;. 
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rhus without , the consent of the other. When Pyrrhus 
was in Sicily, both nations were jealous of each other; and 
when in^ the second ^ear of the w'ar with Pyrrhus a Car- 
thaginian fleet of 120 vessels appeared before Ostia to 
assist the Romans, it was dismissed with thanks without 
being used^ After Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, and while 
the war against Tarentum was still going on slowly, a Car- 
thaginian fleet cast anchor in front of the harbour of 1 a- 
rentum to assist the tow'ti against the Romans The 
Carthaginian admiral entered into negotiations with Milo, 
which, however, only accelerated the peace with the Ho- 
mans, and Milo availed himself of the opportunity of ol>- 
taining several thousands of gold-pieces n)ore. 'ihc Car- 
thaginian admiral ought to liavc ^.cted on this occasion with 
more decision; but the affair was too serious and hazard- 
ous for a Carthaginian general, who, unless favoured 
by fortune, would have fallen a victim. The siege of 
Rhegium lasted a long time, but the (■arthaginians did 
not interfere* The Romans concluded a treaty with llioro 
of Syracuse, which was the first treaty of Rome with a. 
Greek state beyond the boundaries of Italy. Iliero sup- 
ported the Romans with energy for his great object w as 
to recover Messana, and to expel the Mainertines, which 
could be effected much more easily if Rhegium fell first, 
and niiglit have been eftectod indeed, if tlie war had been 
prosecuted more speedily. But some lime passed away, 
and the assistance which Rome had received from Hiero 
was lost sight of. 

The reign of Agatbocles had been long and victorious ; 
but it was a terrible time, atid the reign of Dionysius was, 
comparatively speaking, looked upon as having been an 
age of justice. Agatbocles was a man of no ordinary 
talents, but he was a monster. His reign, although some- 
times surrounded w'ith splendour, was for Syracuse a peiiod 

» 

Vol ni. p. m'. " Vol. III. p. 

Vol. in. p. Ait with note !)Si, 

» M 
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of the greatest misery. He lavished the marrow and the 
heart's blood of the country, while he surrounded himself 
witli the splendour of magnificent palaces and the like, and 
the island became desolate. His wars are memorable oii 
account of their awful calamities, but, as his adversaries had 
likewise severe reverses, these wars still cast some lustre 
upon his reign. His peace with Carthage %va.s concluded 
on tolerable terms, although it did not answer his previous 
expectations. Agathocles was one of those men who siiifer 
the punishment of their crimes even in this world. Con- 
tentions divided his family, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that he was poisoned by his own son, or grandson; he was 
burnt lialtalivo, as the poison acted too slowly, and his 
whole family was at last extirj>ated. The curse which 
rested upon the house of Lysimachus passed over to that of 
Agathocles, After his death the island fell into complete 
decay: Syracuse was torn in pieces by the tyrant Icetas, 
and Messana fell into the hands of the Mamertines. The 
horrors \vhich these m<3rcenarics perpetrated leseinblc those 
which were committed in the Netherlands in L 576 , where 
bands of mercenaries plundered whole towns, in order to 
pay themselves their hive: such, for instance, was the fate 
of Maestricht. After PyitIius had left Locri, the whole 
island appeared to be in a state of dissolution. Not long 
after this, how^ever, Hiero, then a young man, was at the 
head of the Syracusan army, and the soldiers, fortunately 
for Syracuse, proclaimed him king. He was a great man, 
and the best king they could have wished for. In his 
reign, which lasted upwards of fifty years, the first Punic 
war broke out. The strength of his little kingdom be- 
came, of course, much exhausted by the support he gave 
to the Romans, although he reigned with the greatest 
wis<lom and economy. lie made a gentle use of his power, 
ruled like a citizen over his equals, and never insulted the 
feelings of his subjects V^ The last twenty years of his 

VoL iji. p. 561^ foil. 
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reign wore very prosperous, and Syracuse began to recover 
from its sufFerings’\ But notwithstanding all this, Syra- 
cuse, after the death of Hicro, was still a very decayed 
place. Iliero had in his youth been of a warlike dispo- 
sition, but this afterwards vanished almost entirely. (Jar- 
tliage bad extended her dominions, had gained possession 
of Agrigontum, and advanced as fur as Gcla and (’‘amarina, 
so that she now occupietl as great a portion of the island 
as after the first [)eace with Dionysius. Iliero was anxious 
to expel the Mamertines from Messana and take posses- 
sion of the town; he would then have been a neighbour of 
the Romans, and he hoped that he might be able to fall 
back upon them, if the Carthaginians should become toe 
powerful in the island. His external relations to Carthage, 
however, were at that time of a friendly nature, and there 
is little doubt that an actual peace had been concluded be- 
tween Carthage and Syracuse. 

When Hiero had, by an excusable stretch of power, 
got rid of Ids old mercenaries, and had firmly established 
liis authority, he undertook the war against the Mamor- 
tines had extended their sway over almost ihc whole 
of the north-eastern part of the island. Iliero was su(!cess- 
fiil, and was supported by the Carthaginians, wit!) wliotn lie 
still kept up a good understanding, Messana was besieged 
by both in concert, and under these circumstances tln^ 
Mamertines saw no means of escape. It was the wish ol 
Hicro to destroy them; but the Carthaginians had not the 
same interest in so doing, and merely wdshed to expel tliem 
from the island; for as they were Oscans and Italieans, and 
of the same race as the Romans, the Carthaginians mis- 
trusted them, and feared les't they should open to the Ro- 
mans the way into Sicily, wdiich they themselves were anx- 
ious to keep clear of an Italian population. It was, more- 


Vol. 111 . p. 6lT- 

The beautiful ifiyl of Theocritus, called Cliarites, or Rien 
(wx.) refers to this war. N. — Compare vol. in. p. ^'>62. 
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over, the intention of the Carthaginians, in ease of success, 
to keep ^lessana for tljomsolvcs, and to use Hiero as their 
tool "]'be Romans had, in the meantime, punished their 
fjiithless allies, and compelled the legion besieged at Rbe- 
giurn to surrender. Of the 4000 men of the legion, 300 
only survived: they were sent to Rome and beheaded A 
few years after this, the Mainertines solicited the assistance 
of the Romans. This was, as Polybius would express it, 
an iroTTov^ or ‘Something the absurdity of which must strike 
every one. d'he Romans, who bad just punished their own 
allies for the same crime of w’hich the Mamerfmes were 
guilty, at first scrupled and refused to comply with their 
request; but the daemon of ambition had already taken 
possession of their minds. I’hcy reasoned with tliemselves 
thus: that they must not take too strict a moral view of 
the case, and that they could not be made to answer for the 
sins of the Mamertines. Moreover, they owed it to them- 
selves not tu allow the Carthaginiaihs to take possession of 
Messana and its excellent harbour, which would give them 
an opportunity of sending a fleet to Calabria without any 
difficulty; whereas now their nearest port was that of 
Palermo, from which such an undertaking could not so 
easily be ventured on. What intentions the Carthagi- 
nians entertained in regard to Italy might be inferred 
from the fact of their having sent a fleet to Tarentum ; 
and if the Carthaginians were allowed to acquire the full 
possession of Sicily and Sardinia, Rome, for her false 
delicacy, would soon sec the war transferred to her own 
territory, which would be the more dangerous, as tho fleet 
of the Carlhaginians might sail wherever they liked, and 
would be invulnerable It was a similar policy that 
Great ilritain adopted against Napoleon. According to a 
true moral and political principlcj against which nothing 

'fhe Carthaginians had moral principles which differed from 
those of the Romans; hut it Is wrong to say, that P m/w‘c/z was 
the as the Uonmn 

V\d. rxf. )J. Stl, foil. Voh Tif. p. 563. Compare Polyb. i. 10. 
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could have beeii said, they ought to have endeavoured to 
put Hiero in possession of Mesaana. The state (if things 
required a quick resolution, since the Mamertinos might 
easily secure the protection of the (Carthaginians, by merely 
throwing the gates open to them. I'he senate took no 
resolution, and rejected the proposal, eitliev from timidity 
or on account of moral scruples; but the consuls and tri- 
bunes brought the matU^r before the assembly of the peo- 
ple, and here it was decreed that assistanet^ should be sent 
to the Mamertines. With great exertions a number of 
light, blit probably Very clumsy, triremes were built, and 
carried a Homan army to the neighbourhood of Ilhegiuni 
to negotiate with the Mamertines, who, as the Homans 
had been too slow in their movements, had admitted the 
Carthaginian general with very few C'arthaginian troops, 
or perhai)S none at all, into the town. A legato of Ap* 
pius Claudius went to Messaiia, and negotiated with the 
Mamertines, who were glad to obtain a peace which 
was quite unworthy of the Romans, and the ("arthaginian 
commander Wiis oblig(?d to quit the town. 'Fhe Cartha- 
ginians, although war was not yet declared, had wished 
to prevent the Rom*ms from crossing over into Sicily; but 
the Romans were favoured by the current and wind, and 
crossed the straits in small bodies. When in possi'sslon of 
Messana, they were besieged by the Syracusans and the 
C'arthaginiaus in separate camps; the Homans sailicd forth 
against king Hiero, their former ally, who offered indeed 
a ])owcrful resisUnce ; but the Sicilian soldiers could not 
hold out against the Roman legions, and he was defeated. 
The Carthaginian governors of the island retreated with 
their insufficient forces, and the Romans advanced witliout 
encountering any resistance. In the following year, when the 
consuls M*. Otacilius and M’. Valerius Messala landed in Si- 
cily, the Romans apj)eared before the walls of Syracuse. 
A number of Greek towns had already opened their ga'tes 
to them; and when preparations were made to lay siege to 
Syracuse, Hiero, following the wishes of his j)eople, made 
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overtures to the Romans, and found a favourable reception, 
as it was evident that Carthage would not continue to look 
on while the Romans were making such progreSvS in Sicily. 
Hicro remained the sovereign of a small state, became the 
ally of the Roman people, and paid dowTi a contribution of 
one hundred talents’". The alliance thus establLshed be- 
tween the Roxuaiis and lliero was both offensive and de- 
fensive. 

'llie beginning of the first Punic war is usually dated 
from the passage of the Romans into Sicily, but their al- 
liance with Hiero must be looked upon as its real com- 
mencement. llie condition of Carthage at that time is 
very obscure, althoagli much has been written about it. 
The Carthaginians were an oriental people and of a cha- 
racter widely different from, that of the Romans or the 
Greeks, who for this reason should not be our guides in 
judging of the Carthaginians. The first Punic war was, on 
the whole, conducted very awkwardly, and previous to the 
time wdion the great Hamilcar Rarea appeared in the field, 
it has nothing that can excite our sympathy in that degree 
in which it is excited by the wars against l^yrrhus and the 
SamuitCB. 

Rolyb. 1. l(i. ( -ompfjxe voL in, p, where Niebuhr follows 
the account of Orosius (iv. 7), according to wlioni lliero had to 
pay iJOO talents. 
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LECTURE 11. 


cATirnACiii:,— rrs foundation, — sketch of its history. ’ 

ITS DOMINIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE VVAU. 

POUTICAL CONSTITUTION, AND NATIONAL CHARACTER OF 

THE CAUTHAGINIANS. 

Eveuvbodv knows that Carthage was a colony of Tyre. 
We may adopt the statement of Trogus Pornpeius, that the 
building of Carthage took place seyeuty*two years before the 
foundation of Uoineh This statement is, like many whicii 
occuiTed ill Pornpeius ’, of .infinite irnpoi-tance, and is in all 
probability founded upon Phoenician chronicles. It is evi- 
dent that Timaeus had the same statement in view, altlumgh 
he made the foundation of Route contemporaneous w ith that 
of Cartilage. Historical works existed at Carthage and 
were known to tlie Romans; but after the destruction of Car- 
thage they were given to the kings of Xumidia^. When- 
ever we meet with such dates in history, and wish to act in a 
truly philosophic manner, we must endeavour to undisrstaiid 
them wTth great precision, and accept them with gratitude K 

i Vol. 1. 

^ It .is, hdwever, stmngd that Troj^us Ponipeius flij not Juok into 
the Phoenician 'oriy^iiials ihemjselv'e^, but wlis siitislieri with Greek 
translations ami extracts. — N. 

® Pliri)^^ Hist. Nat. xvui. .'> ; Sallust, Jugurth. 1?. 

Some time ago I found a wish expres?a>d somewhere hy h writer 
of our nineteenth century to adhere to the (»M-fa!^hir>rjC(l clu-onology 
which counted the years fronj the creation of the world. ILit wlio- 
ever writes such things, slanvs that he docs not know' liistory, and ^.hat 
he has ho notion of the manner in which it Hhould be treated. 
That system of chronology has become ridiculous by the abuse 
which has been made of it. If a man nov/ will write a chro- 
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Carthage was not the first Tyrian settleiueiit in those re- 
, gions. Utica (in Phoenician Athica) had been founded 
; before. The stories about Pygmalion, Elisa, &c., although 
we look upon them as something more than mere fables, are 
beautiful and trulj poetical legends. Thus mucli is certain, 
tliat the colony of Carthage was established at the time 
when tlie power of the Phoenicians was at its height, when 
they were masters of Cyprus and Thasus. ITaeir settle- 
ments in (Jythera and other places belong to a much later 
date than is commonly supposed. I believe that Cadiz ex- 
isted before the foundation of Carthage. The original 
name of the latter place was Bozra (a town), in Cireek 
Byrsa, derived, it was said, from the mode of purchasing 
the ground, liy the side of Bozra there soon arose a new 
town, Carthada, (Carthago, jnst as Neapolis 

arose by the side of Parthenope. This town remained, 
perhaps for two hundred years, an insignificant place, and 
rose very slowly; it was in a state of dependence upon 
Tyre, and paid tribute to the neighbouring Libyan tribes. 
'Fhe relation between Carthage and its mother-city is a 
beatitiful feature in its history, and Carthage never ne- 
glected the duties it owed to its parent Tyre. But the 
labyans were hard and oppressive neighbours. The man- 
ner in w'hieli, and the time when, Carthage began to extend 
its dominion, are unknown; but in the year 245 after the 
building of Koine it w'as in possession of a part of Sicily, 
of Sardinia, and of Libya, as we see from the treaty which 
it concluded with Rome, Respecting the early times of 
Carthage we have only a fow statements in Diodorus and 
Justin, which are evidently derived from Timaeus. From 

noloji^y, and like Culvisius ascend to the beginning of the world, 
and according to this plan give us, in his table, for instance, a 
list of the kings of Attica, it is sometbiug more than old-fasli- 
ioned, it is laughable. I may add here, that a true pbilologer 
doe?» not attach any great imv-ortauce to his being able to state 
exactly in what month or On what day a ttoinan emperor ascended 
the throne: such things are trifles, although in certain instances 
they may be interesting enough.—K. 
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Justin g we hear of a civil war in which Malchus, a Car- 
thaginian general, conquered his native town ; but 1 cannot 
dvvell upon any detail, and shall give you only a rapid 
sketch of the history of Carthage. 

About the year of Rome 272, the Carthaginians ai[*c 
said to have crossed over into Sicily with a great arniy. 
This expedition is fabulous; I do not mean to say that 
tliore was no expedition at all, hut its reputed great- 
ness is fabulous. Their defeat at Iliinera, and the battle 
of Salamisj are said to have occurred on the same <lay 
but a more correct chronology shews, that Gelo, to whom 
this victory is ascribed, did not asceral the throne till 
after the battle of Salamis. The synchronism is altogether 
visionary, and destroys the whole chronology of the history 
of Sicily, nor is it possible that the expedition of the Car- 
thaginians can have been so important The only thing 
that can be regarded as certain is, that the C'arthaginians 
were defeated, and that for a long time after, they did not 
think of any fresh attempt against Sicaly ; but they 
sirengthened themselves in other parts. VVlien the Athe- 
nians were hi Sicily, the Carthaginians were confined to 
three points, viz.: Motyc, the first Punic settlement in 
the island, and the two Greek towns of Panorinus and 
Solus, ^ and during the Athenian expedition no mention 
is made of the Carthaginians. After the unfortunate issue; 
of the Athenian expedition, the implacable enmity of the 
victorious towns against the allies of the Athenians brought 
great calamities upon tlie island. I'he Carthaginians wore 
invited, and came over with a considerable army. In this 
campaign, about 350 u.c., Selinus, Agrigentum, Camarina, 
and Gela were destroyed, and the very existence of the 
Greeks in Sicily was threatened. Dionysius, however, 
concluded a tolerable peace, and in some measure restored 
the former boundaries. In the reign of Dionysius 11. the 

* xvm. 7 . ^ Diodor. xj. ‘20^ foil. 

' TiiucydicloH, VI. 2. 
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war with the Carthaginians was renewed, but Tiraoleon de- 
feated them, A favourable peace was then concluded, and 
the western part of Sicily, including Selinus, was ceded to 
the Carthaginians, and a lino from Himera to Agrigontum, 
(the rivers Himera and Halycus,) marked the boundary 
which afterwards remained the normal boundary? and was 
usually restored on the conclusion of a peace* Under 
Agathocles the Carthaginians besieged Syracuse, but ho 
twdee landed w-itli an army in Africa, and confined them 
in Sicily to Lilybacum. l?at afterwards the normal boun- 
dary was restored* Soon after the death of Agathocles 
there followed the war of Pyrrhus.” 

At the commencement of the first Punic war the Car- 
thaginians were in possession of the western lialf of the 
island, and of the north coast as far as Myle and Messana. 
Their empire in Africa extended as far as the great 
marshes in the east, and comprised nearly the whole of 
modern Tunis. Along the coast they had a great num- 
ber of colonics, and probably in the interior also. 'The 
coast of Algiers, as for as the straits of Gibraltar, was 
covered with fortified factories, or properly speakiiig, colo- 
nies : but ill those parts of the coast wliere the moun- 
tains stretch into the sea, they ap})ear to have had no 
strong settlements/*^ All Sardinia was subject to them, 
with the exception of the inounlainous districts which 
were inhabited by savage tribes, who then lived in the 

® Vol. m. p. .511. foil, 

^ The Libyans received a Punic civilization, and adopted the 
Punic language. Saint Augustin says, that Punic w<is his mo- 
ther tongue. The Libyans are a remarkable instance of the 
great iniluence of a people like the Carthaginians. It is very pro- 
bable, that when the Arabs conquered those countries, they found 
a people there, which, to some extent^ was able to uiiderstaiid their 
language; and this must have greatly facilitated their progress. 
The idioms of Tunis and Malta are undoubtedly Punic, modiiied by 
the iiilluence of the Arabic, and would certainly be a subject worthy 
to be investigated by orientalists ; but, unfortunately, they do not 
often write about things of any historical importance. — N. 
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same manner as they do at the present day.^^ There 
were a few Carthaginian settlements in this island, pro- 
bably near its excellent harbours* Cartilage was also the 
sovereign of the Balcarian islands* In Spain she pos- 
sessed Granada and Murcia, and Cades was in a state <)f 
dependence, although it was treated like a sijftor. 

In regard to the political constitution of Carthage we 
are quite in the dark. I have made several attempts to 
see iny way clearly, and have read all that has been written 
upon it, but; no certain result is to be gained. It is evident, 
however, that when Aristotle^^ speaks of a at ( ■arthage, 
we must conceive it as a perfect commonalty which was 
gradually formed out of colonial citizens and Libyans,^- 
'rhe Ir^f^os of Carthage consisted of such trui/ijAySef, Liby- 
ans and Punians, who were quite distinct from each other, 
while the patricians and plebeians of Rome belonged to one 
and the same nation. 'Phe relation between the Punians 
and Idbyans was analogous to that existing betw^een the 
Lettiaii and Lithuanian tribes, among whom German colo- 
nists settled, or betw'een the Slavonic population about 
Liibeck and the Gormans, the former of whom became 
completely Germanized. We know that Carthage had a 
senate, yspovrs^^ whicli held tlic reins of government down to 
the first Punic war. According to Aristotle the of 

They still wear the tiame dresn which Cicero ( Pro Scauro, c, 2 , 
§ 45,) calls niastntcca.— N. 

Polit. n. S- p. (»3, toll. ed. Gottling. 

There is no prejudice which could seem to be opposed to this 
supposition. In speakiiij^ of Africans, we are apt to think only of 
negi-oes, and to forget that the Libyans, or the Aiuazir^s, as they 
call themselves, do not differ in tlieir whole physical constitution 
from the inhabitants of southern Kiimpe, I'he Libyan tribes had, 
it is true, a peculiar language; hut all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, including the maiti part of Egypt previous to its eon<|uest by 
the Ethiopians, were occupied by white nations, whicli, althoii^h 
differing in language, did not find any greater difficulties in assimi- 
lating themselves with the Romans, than an Iberian or ('(d tic popu- 
lation. — N. 
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Carthage had somewhat more power than that of Sparta, 
where the people were like the three hundred legislators 
of Napoleon, who w^ere obliged to submit to his will. At 
)Sparta, the magistrates alone w^ere permitted to speak in 
the assembly, and the was silent. The people might, 
it is true, reject what was brought before them, but it 
would not have been very advisable to make use of this 
right. At Carthage, says Aristotle, matters were different, 
for any one might come forward and speak. Those whom 
he calls (the suffetes,) had in former times un- 

doubtedly been the highest military officers ; afterwards 
they became a mere administrative authority, and their 
power was carefully kept distinct from that of the mili- 
tary commanders. Moreover, we find mention of a body 
which Aristotle calls the Hundred, or the One Hundred 
and I'our, whom he compares to the Spartan ephors. 1 
have shewn elsewhere that this number bears a relation 
to the fifty-two weeks of the year, just as in the Greek 
constitutions so many things are connected with the divi- 
sion of the year into twelve months. I'here were also 
magistrates, whom Aristotle calls btit what 

they were, we do not know; they are mentioned, together 
with the council of the One Hundred and Four, who 
w'ere unquestionably the magistrates before whom kings 
and generals bad to undergo the : perhaps they were a 
council which had the right to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the senate and the kings. Aristotle further remarks, 
that the senate was invested with the entire power of adminis- 
tration and government, and that the decision rested with 
the people. There existed, however, no representatives 
of the people to set them in motion, like the tribunes at 
Rome. The highest offices at Carthage were given 
«j5ioTiv8)jv and vXovTtvSjiv, and were aJyijTai, as Aristotle says. 

' Polit. ai3 above. VoL i. p, 339, note 851. 

FolLt. II. 8. p. 61, eel. (Jottliog, if the reatling be correct. Our 
text of Ari>itotle*.s Politico is derived from a MS. of the llth century, 
and belongs to Iho most *Jorrupt texts of ancient vvriters.~N, 
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This statement agrees with a passage in Poljlnns,*® who 
says that it was eustomary at Carthage to purchase offices 
from those who had them to dispose of, without any 
scruple; a practice which we also find in the smaller 
cantoris of JSwit/orlaud, especially in the Grisons, where 
the office of high-bailiJf is purchasable. At Venice, too, 
the practice w^as once very notorious, though there the 
offices were not, indeed, formally sold, but it was a thing 
,understood, that every one should pay for them. At 
Venice, persons sought the great offices of state as a 
provctliffiojiCy to restore their ruined estates. The rich 
were never punished, not even for murder, but paid down 
fines, and cartes blanches for murder were regularly sold,, 
Such also was the character of the Carthaginians. I’hey 
were, it is true, a commercial people, but this should not 
have deadened their feeling of honour.'" But sentiments 
like those which we find in modern times in America, 
were quite general among the Carthaginians, and were 
the source of their misfortunes. As far as their wealth 
reached, they were all-powerful; but their avarice drew 
upon them the hatred of their neighbours and subjects. 
Libya had to pay exceedingly heavy taxes, and bad, like 
India, to give up a fourth, and in extraordinary emer- 
gencies, half of its produce. To these heavy taxes we 
must add all that the Carthaginian governors received or 
extorted. When Aristotle’*^ says that tlie Carthagiriians 
kept the commonalty in good iuimoiir by sending them 
to other towns, not to settle there, but to suck out the 
blood of their inhabitants, we must own that Carthage 
was altogether in a very bad condition. Hence the con- 
trast between Carthage and Rome in its better days. 
Great men, however, such as Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and 
Hannibal, succeeded nevertheless in gaining the affections 

VI. 50 . • 

*? A similar spirit prevails in America, where any profit which n 

person can make is thought lawful. — N. 

*** As above, p. 66. 
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of the people in subject countries, as in Spain, where, 
at the time of the ^second war w'itb tlie Romans, those 
men were really popular. Had Mago or Himilco been 
sent thitlnfr, the state of things would have been far dif- 
ferent. 

The Carthaginians themselves were very unwarlike, 
and thought that money would indeed be worth nothing, 
if, notwithstanding their w^ealth, they themselves should 
be compelled to seiwe as soldiers. 'J'hc armies therefore 
consisted of inercetiaries, and only the cavalry was formed 
of Carthaginians. 'Flieir nnlitary system had its advan-^ 
tages as well as its disadvantages, llie mercenaries were 
an evil, but the circumstance that their generals were not 
magistrates at the same time, had its advantages; for the 
same general might often be allow^ed to pursue his plans 
for a number of years, whereas tin? Romans allow^ed their 
consuls to act during one year only, or at most during 
a second year as proconsuls. The Carthaginiaxi generals, 
therefore, were intimately acquainted with their soldiers, 
and a great general like Hamilcar could accomplish in- 
credible things. Previous to the time of Hamilcar, how- 
ever, the choice of their generals was often so unfortunate, 
that it would have been better if changes had been made 
more frequently. 
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LECTURE III. 

PHYSICAL NATURE Ol" SICILY.— DIVISION OP THE WAR INTO 
PERIODS OR MASSES. — TAKINO OE AOlUCENTU :Vl. — AN- 
CIENT SHIFS. FLEET OF THE HOMANS. VICTOUY OF 

C. DUILIUS. 

In order to understand the operalions during the first 
Punic war, it is necessary to have a clear view of the 
physical structure of Sicily. The heart and kernel of 
Sicily is Mount Aetna, from which a chain of mountains 
stretches along the coast towards the Apennines, and pro- 
ceeds through Bruttium as far as Hipponium.'^ The range 
of mountains in southern Italy belongs, if we consider 
it geologically, to Sicily, and forms a continuation of 
Mount Pelorus. Tlie Apennines terminate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Uipponiiim, and are connected with the 
Sicilian mountains only by low hills, so that the Greeks 
often entertained the idea of mating a canal across the 
isthmus, which would at present l)c a very easy under- 
taking. The range of mountains from A(3tna to Messana 
runs often so close to the shore, that there i.s hardly a 
small road between the sea and the mountain. South of 
Aetna the mountaiu leaves a considerable plain towards 
the sea, especially about Leputini. In the south of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and tlKt^rstern pari of the island, there 
are only low hills. West of Aetna tlierc run chains of 
mountains which arc designated by the names Hi^raei 
rnontes and Nebrodcs montes. 1^'rom Pelorus to Himera 
the mountains run close by the sea-shore ; the sea washes 
the foot of the mountaina, and in many places there is no 
road at all between the mountain and the sea. An arti- 
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ficial road might indeed be built, as is the case on Mount 
I^osilipo near Naples ; but it has hot yet been done. To 
the west of Hitnera there is a small extent of flat coast, and 
the mountains become gradually lower. About Palermo 
they form a plain, out of which there rises only one hill, 
which is crowned with the convent of Santa Rosalia. 
Further west the mountains rise again, and Mount San 
Giuliano (Eryx) is, next to Aetna, the highest point iu 
Sicily. The south-western portion as far as Agrigentum is 
for the most part a flat coast; and further east from Agri- 
gentuin the mountains are at a considerable distance from 
the coast, so that if we imagine a line drawn from Agri* 
gentum to Oatana, the country south of this line is a per- 
fect plain, which is only interrupted here and there by low 
hills. By means of this general outline wq shall be able, 
I hope, to estimate the manner in which the w^ar was con- 
duotect Persons have asked, Why did not the Romans, 
who were i^ possession of Messana, proceed along the 
coast to Panormus, which would have facilitated the ooin- 
munication? The answer to this lies in the nature of the 
country, with which I have become acquainted not through 
the description of travellers alone, but through paying 
strict attention to the events of the year 1812, when the 
English sent an expedition to Palermo, This expedition 
could not reach Palermo by land, but was obliged to be 
transported in ships. And as it is now, so it was with the 
ancients : the communication between Messana and Panor- 
mus was not practicable by land. 

In order not to fill our heads wdth a mass of confused 
detail, we must divide the first l^unic war into five periods. 
The first comprises the first fq|^ years, from 488 to 491, 
(luring which the Homans carried on the war without a 
fleet, and the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, The 
second extends from 492, to 496; the Romans now built 
a "fleet, and were successful than could bay been 
expected ; the Carthaginians w'ere defeated, by sea, and 
Regulus effected a landing in Africa. The thiixl contains 
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the campaign of Regiilus in Africa during the years 496 
and 497* The fourth begins with tiie destruction of the 
army of Uegulus and ends with the victory of L. Caccilius 
Metellus at Panormus, from 497 to oOL The fifth period 
is a struggle of ten years, about Lilybaeum and Drepana, 
from 502 to the victory near the Aegatcs insula? in oil. 
During this last period the war was confined to the ex- 
tremely limited space about Lilybaeum and Drepana ; but 
the diversion wliich Ilamilcar Harca made, and of which 
we unfortunately know so little, is one of the most brilliant 
exploits in the history of ancient or of modern warfare, 
althougli it is more important in a military than in an his- 
torieal point of view; ii was a military game at chess, 
which shew^ed a general who created his own resources and 
had them under his full control. Wars which have been 
protracted through a considerable number of years cannot 
be properly understood, tinless they are divided into such 
separate and distinct masses as I have just made in regard 
to the first l^unic war. 'Fho Thirty years^ war is generally 
relat(?d without such divisions, and it is for no other reason 
that people find it so dilBcult to form a distinct^twjd accu- 
rate idea of it. 

Respecting the tactics of the Carthaginian mercenaries 
we know nothing; but it can scarcely be doubted, that each 
kind of these mercenaries retained its own peculiar weapons 
and mode of fighting; the Carthaginians themselves, when 
they did serve in their armies, formed most probably a 
phalanx ; that this was the case with the Greeks and 
Macedonians who were in their service requires no proof, 
nie Spaniards and Celts fought, I believe, catervatim^ and 
wore linen breast-plates. It is certain that the Gauls 
fought in great masses. » 

In the year 490, the third of the war, the Romans be- 
sieged Agrigentum with two armies.’ "^rhis city was of 
very great extent, but as a city it was only a shadow^ of 


Vol. HI. |>. 570, foil. 
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wfint it Imrl boon 140 years before. A great Carthaginian 
army had thrown itself within its extensive walls. l"bo 
Ivomans besieged them very closely for a period of seven 
months. At the commencement of the war, the Cartha- 
ginian generals were vei'y inferior men, and it was unfortu- 
nate for Carthage that Hamilcar Barca came too late, and 
at a time when it was no longer in his power to recover 
what had been lost. During the first period the Cartha- 
ginians seem to have made little or no use of elephants, 
and to have shrunk from entering upon an open contest 
with the Romans. The siege had already lasted for five 
months, when the Carthaginians sent an army and fifty 
elephants under Hamio to the relief of the besieged in 
Agrigontum; but he had not sufficient courage to fight, 
and ho protected himself and his troops in a fortified camp 
near Hcraclea, from whence ho hoped to compel the Romans 
to raise the siege by cutting off tlieir necessary supplies. 
Thus Agrigentum suffered from want of provisions through 
the Romans, and the Romans through the Carthaginians. 
As the latter were masters of the sea, the Romans were 
much confined by the Numidian horsemen, the Cossacks of 
the ancients, and on foraging excursions they often sus- 
tained great losses: but their perseverance led them to 
victory. Although the circumstances were unfavourable, 
they attacked Hanno, w^ho had been encamped for two 
months, and routed his army. The fall of Agrigentum 
wa.s now unavoidable. Whether the Romans allowed the 
besieged to escape in order not to drive the enemy to 
extremes, or whether the Carthaginians forced their way 
through the Roman camp in despair, cannot be said with 
certainty; but the Carthaginian army left the city and 
made its w^ay through the Roman fortifications: all those 
who could bear arms followed them; and the rest of the 
population, the defenceless and the sick, remained behind. 
The Romans then took the town by storm, and com- 
mitted all the horrors which usually accompany such a 
ptf>nquest : the soldiers indemnified themselves for the 
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suflerings and hardsliips they had endured iliiring iho 
seven months of the siege* 

"Jhe taking of Agrigentum suggested to the Koinans 
ideas entirely new respecting the objects of the war* At its 
commcncceient they had merely wished to Inivo ]\Icssana 
and Syracuse as their dependent allies, but they now cher- 
ished the thought which Dionysius, Agatlioclos, and 
Pyrrhus had eudoavoured to realize, namely, to expel the 
Carthaginians from the island altogether. But they saw at 
the same time, that it was impossible to accomjdish this 
without a fleet. Down to the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, no larger vessels had been built than triremes anrl 
penteconters. The penteconters were open boats, Ind 
the triremes luid decks. One part of the in(‘n on hoard 
were soldiers, and the other rowers. But these sliips had 
long since been outstripped by others. After the l\dopon< 
nesian war, larger vessids were first built at Syracuse, at 
first quadrireines and afterwards (|uin(|U(n*enu\s, 'J/bey 
\v(.‘re used in the Macedonian fleets, as early as trio time 
of Alexander the (ireat, and in Sicily, and they aft<n** 
wards occur during the first Punic war; but the Romans, 
as well as their subjects, had only triremes*. Although 
the ancients, like the modern Greeks, had excellent sails, 
their object, was to mal^ their ships indepimilent of the 
wind, current, and waves, like our steam-boats, and they 
found the power whicli gave tliem this indepemlenco, in their 
oars. A quimpiereme had 800 rowers and 120 marines; and 
a trireme with 120 rowers bore tlie same proportion to a quin- 
quereme, which a steam-boat of twelve horse power bears 
to one of thirty, and could do as little against it as a frigate 
or a brigantine can effect against a ship of the iiue. At 
the commencement of the war, the Uornans had transported 
their soldiers to Sicily in triremes. It is said, that they 
bad no armed vessels, and it is certain, tliat tiiey were not 
acquainted with the art of shipbuilding. The itiosfc natural 
course for the Romans would now have been, to send some 


Vol. XM. p .575* note 1055i 
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shipbuilders to Macedonia or to Egypt^ (for they had con- 
nexions with Ptolemy Philadelphus) to obtain models; for the 
ancients, like ourselves, built from models, which is the most 
natural method, and is also expressly mentione<l. But this 
they did not dt). A Carthaginian quinquereme had been 
thrown upon the coast of Bruttium, and after this model the 
Romans built 120 ships *’. They were of a clumsy construc- 
tion, and in no way to be compared with the Carthaginian 
ships. In addition to this, the Romans had no sailors, or only 
a few; and as a fleet of one hundred quinqueremes required 
80,000 rowers, they were obliged to man thdir ships chiefly 
with slaves and frcedinen^ ‘rhe Romans bad to learn the 
service in the fleet, just as in Russia and France those men 
are obliged to learn the maritime service who come from 
the inland districts. But what seems to us most ludicrous 
is, that the men were exercised on scaffoldings : in our days 
such a method of drilling men would call forth a host of 
caricatures, and it was laughable indeed. The contrast 
between a Roman and a Carthaginian vessel was the same 
as there is at present between a Russian ship of the line, 
and an English or an American one. But the Romans 
were great, and devised means by which they overcame 
their difficulties. If we have to fight against an enemy of 
superior skill, the only means 8y which we can hope to 
conquer him is, to oppose him with greater masses \ In 

^ Vol- ni. p. H70, note 1053 
A different opinion is expressed in vol, iii. p. 576. 

V The great Carnot saw this and rejected the old tactics of lines, 
which our forefathers had used, and with which the French com- 
menced the wars of the revolution and were deplorably beaten. Car- 
not was one of the greatest men of modern times : he saw the prob- 
lem at once, an<l solved it. formed the troops into masses, with 
wliich he broke in upon the enemy. These nuisses, if once broken 
through, would have been lost; but they had confidence, and threw 
themselves irresistibly ii)Km the thin lines. A M'hole year passed 
away hbfore the enemy eotaprehended this new method, it was with 
tliese new tactics that Carnot decided the battle of Bretigny, which 
forms the crisis of modern historyj, ami the iniport;mce*of which has 
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order to make up for the awkwardness of their ships, the 
Homans attached boarding-bridges to thein^. It was a 
simple idea to form Avooden bridges, which held two or 
three men abreast ; both sides were protected by parapets 
to prevent the men falling into the water. These bridges 
were thrown upon the ships of the enemy by the help of a 
very simple mechanism, and took a firm hold of them by 
means of grappling irons. When a Carthaginian vessel 
was thus boarded, the advantage of its greater speed and 
lightness was lost, and the Romans were able to make use 
of the koldiers of their legions; and as the Carthaginian 
soldiers were bad, or at least far inferior to the Roman le- 
gionaries, the latter had decided advantages. But the princi- 
pal object now was, to get so near the enemy's ships as to 
be able to make use of the boarding machines. In the 
first attempt at maritime warfare in the year 492 , the Ro- 
man squadron was lost near Lipara, through the impru- 
dence of its commander Gn. Cornelius Scipio. But a few 
days after, the Carthaginians had likewise to sustain a 
heavy loss, for one of their squadrons under Hannibal fell in 
ivith the Roman fleet and was almost completely destroyed. 
The victory of the consul C. Duilius, which soon followed, 
was decisive. The Carthaginians had, at first, shewn great 
contempt of the Roman navy; but they soon discovered 
their delusion, and despair came over them when they saw 
the sea-fight changed into a land-fight. Thirty-one Car- 
thaginian ships were taken, and many others were des- 
troyed, and the Romans were intoxicated with joy at tliis 
brilliant victory. Fortune thus favoured their first enter- 
prize on the unstable element, and henceforth remained 
faithful to them on it. 

never yet been rightly understood, ftencral Hochc made use of the 
same military system in Lorrui no ; it was by means of heavy nuissos 
that the Americans defeated the English ships, which they could 
not have done in any other way.—N. * 

® Vol. HI. p. tOrr, foil. 
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LECTURE IV. 

VICTORV OT '('UK ROMANS NKAH ECNOMUS. — TllKlR RAND' 

(xNd IN AFRICA, AND THEIR SUCCESS THKRK. UEGCLns. 

— XANTHIFJ'US, DEFEAT OF KE(j;iJi:.US. — DISASTERS OF 

THE ROMANS AT SEA. — VICTOHV OF L. CAECILIUS ME- 
■rE(.LUS AT PANOllMCS. CHARACTER OF THE EAST PE- 

RIOD OF '('ME VFAR. 

.Evj?:ry one knows the great honours with which C, Dui- 
lius was rewarded for his victory; he Avas allowed to be 
accompanied home in the evening from banquets by torch- 
light and musi( 3 , wliich must otherwise have been forbid- 
<len, and the celebrated colninna rostrata was erected, with 
inscriptions recording the details of his victory. Some 
fragments of these inscriptions are still preserved; but it is 
not generally known, that the present table which contains 
them is not the original one, — the antiquaries at Rome are 
aware of this, but not those of Germany,— for it is a piece 
of ( I rook marble, which was unknown in Rome at the time 
of Duilius. The original column, adorned with the beaks 
of the conquered ships and the inscriptions, was struck by 
lightning in tlie reign of Tiberius, and faithfully restored 
by Germanicus. 

During the three years which now followed, from 493 to 
49o, the Romans were masters of the sea; and a piratical 
expedition against Sardinia and Corsica was likewise suc- 
cessful In Sicily, the (Carthaginians still maintained them* 
selves from Selinus to Lilybaeiim, and on the whole north* 
ern coast of the island Lilybaeurn to Mylae. In the 
496, the ninth of the war, the Romans determined to 
attack the Oarthaginiaus in Africa. Agathocles had shewn 
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that they were most vulnerable in their own country. In 
order to be able to act with the necessary energy, they in- 
creased their navy to no less than 330 men of war ; wliich 
were, according to Polybius, for the most part quinqueremes; 
the Carthaginian fleet consisted of 350 quinqiierernes. I’oly- 
bius draws attention to the troinendous efforts of this war; 
and with justice, for as every quinquercnie had 300 rowers 
and 120 marines, the Romans employed about 140,000 men, 
and had a number of transports for their horses besides. The 
Carthaginian forces were equally strong, the Roman ships 
were still awkward, and their success still depended upon 
their boarding bridges. They sailed along the eastern and 
southern coasts of Sicily, cither because the northern coast 
was in the possession of the enemy, or becaustj they |jad to 
take ill provisioii.s at Syracuse. The Carthaginians met 
them between Agrigentum and Pachynus (near Ecnomus)k 
The Romans adopted the system of fighting in masses, and 
divided their fleet into four squadrons. Each consul com- 
manded one, and the third and fourth were commanded by 
generals wdiose names are unknown. As they sailed against 
the enemy, the first and second squadrons formed two 
straight lines, so that merely two ships (in the form of a 
cvnem) were facing the enemy. But these two lines gra- 
dually formed into a right angle which w'as closed by the 
third squadron, llie fourth was placed behind to protect 
the transports. I’his was a manoeuvre which required 
favourable circumstances for its execution. The Carthagi- 
nians, wdio were stationed nearer to Camarina, had likewise 
divided their fleet into four squadrons, two of which formed 
the centre and two were stationed so as to form the wings. 
With the centre they sailed against the Romans, while the 
wings sailed around them. I'he Romans advanced with 
their first two squadrons against the Carthaginian centre, 
which retired, in order to draw the Romans aw^ay from 
their third and fourth lines. In this manner the two Car- 


^ Vol. 111. p. 583- 
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thaginian wings fell upon the third and fourth squadrons of 
the Romans, which were guarding the transports near the 
coast. Rut the boarding bridges saved the Romans. As 
soon as the Carthaginian centre ceased to retreat, a great 
number of its vessels were lost^ and the Romans now re- 
tunied to save the two squadrons wliich were pressed very 
hard by the Carthaginian wings. One part of tlie Cartha- 
ginian ships was dispersed and the other thrown upon the 
coast : the whole Carthaginian fleet w»as completely de- 
feated, and both consuls, L. Manlius and M. Atilius Rega- 
ins, sailed with their forces to Africa, "llie remainder of 
the Carthaginian fleet made for Carthage : their com- 
manders had lost their courage and their senses to an 
inconceivable degree. 

The Romans landed south-east of cape Ilermaeum 
near the town of Clupea (in Greek Aspis, the Punic name 
is not known.) and took the place after a brave defence. 
The main army of the Carthaginians was still in Sicily, as 
they had entertained to the last the firm hope of preventing 
the Romans from landing in Africa, and they were eonm- 
quently unprepared to meet the enemy. 'Fhe Romans 
found the people everywhere inclined to desert their cruel 
masters. The Carthaginians had but few fortified places 
in Africa to keep their subjects in submission : just as the 
Lombards pulled down tlie walls of the fortified towns in 
Italy, partly because they were ignorant of, or disliked the 
art of besieging, and partly with a view to prevent rebel- 
lions. llic African tow ns subject to Carthage were thus, 
for the most part, open places, and the real Punic colonies 
on the coast were the only ones which were fortified. The 
consequences of this system had been seen in the wars of 
Agathocles ; the progress of an enemy in Africa couUl not 
be stopped ; but the Africans were perhaps discouraged by 
the unfortunate issue of the war of Agathocles. It is 
almost iundnceivable w^hat could induce the Roman Senate 
at this jUiicturc to call back L. Manlius and his army, and 
to think that Uegulus and his army would alone be suffi-^ 
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dent to carry on the operations against the Carthagi- 
nians. 

After the departure of Manlius in 497, Hegulus de- 
feated the Carthaginians near Adis-, Their army was 
excessively timid, and withdrew into inaccessible districts 
to protect itself. Unwarlike and without any zeal as their 
soldiers were, they were easily driven out of their fortified 
places, and Ileguhis found no difficulty in taking Tunes, 
in the immediate vicinity of Carthage. Africa seems to 
have been looked upon at that time as a fabulous land of 
monsters and dragons. l"he story about the Imgo serpent 
on the river Bagradas, whose skin is said to have measured 
one hundred and twenty feet, and whose defeat could onljy 
he effected by the exertions of the wliole Homan army, 
although Livy‘S related it quite seriously, must be regarded 
as a fable. It may be, that the Itomans had to sustain 
losses through serpemts ; but this particular tale is worth 
nothing, and was, perhaps, borrow^ed from Naevius, who, 
as a poet, might with all propriety invent such a marvel- 
lous occurrence, 

'Fhe Carthaginians were reduceil to the last extremity, 
their courage failed them, and they could not w ithdraw their 
whole army from Sicily without giving up the island alto- 
gether. An embassy was therefore sent to Hegulus to sue 
for peace, Hegulus is one of those men who have a groat 
V name in history without deserving it: in his prosperity he 
j was without mercy, intoxicated with victory, and iingene- 
^ rous. There is a story, according to which he petitioned 
^ the senate for his recall, because his farm was going to 
ruin during his absence**. But we know from Polybius, 
that he had set his heart upon concluding the war himself, 
in orde^ that his successors might not reap the fruits of 
his labours; and Polybius shews at the same time, how 
unreasonably he acted in demanding, with this object in 

® Voh III, p. 587. Epitome xviii, 

* Vol 111 . p. 586. 
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view, from the Carthaginians, things which were utterly 
impossible, and made the terms of the peace much more 
distressing than those which they actually obtained at the 
end of the He demanded the recognition of the 

supremacy of Home; an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Home; assistance in all her undertakings; the sur- 
render of all their ships of war except one, but if the 
Homans should require it, then Carthage was to build 
fifty ships of w^ar to assist them. It was further demanded 
that they should give up Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the lialearian islands ; surrender all the Roman prisoners 
without rausorn, but pay ransom for tlie Punic ones, and 
pay all the expenses of the war. These terms were un- 
reasonable, and Hegidus deserved the fate which awaited 
him. Carthage would not submit to them, and declared 
that it would rather fight to the last. Fresh preparations 
were accordingly made, all the citizens caj)ahle of bearing 
arms were enlisted, and mercenaries were drawn together 
from all parts. Among them was the celebrated Xan- 
ihippus. Diodorus^'^ calls him a Spartan, which he cer- 
tainly was not He was a Lacedaemonian, or a Neoda- 
modes (vcoSa/xduSijf), the descendant of a freedman, who in 
bis education had been subjected to the rigid Spartan dis- 
cipline'^, The accounts which we have of the Spartan 
affairs at this time are obscure; but it may be regarded as 
a fact, that while every Spartan was obliged to obey the 
laws of Lycurgus, strangers, and not merely Lacedaemo- 
nians or Neodamodcs, but even the children of proxeni, 
were allowed to adopt the same Aywyij. Xanthippus came^, 
to Carthago as the leader of a band of Peloponnesians, 
which ho himself had probably collected at Taenarus, the 
chief recruiting place at that time. He declarej| openly, 
that Carthaginians had not been defeated by the su{)e- 
rlarify 6f the Homans, but through the ignorance of their 

Vol. in. p, 588. ® XXIII. Eclog. 13. p. 504. 

^ ^ I'olybius, i. 32. 
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own generals. It was now a fortunate eireinnstanee that 
civil and military powders were kept distinct at Carthago. 
When Xauthippus was introduced into the senate of (^ar- 
thage and requested to inopose a better plan for carrying 
on the war, he reminded them that they had a great 
number of elephants^ and a better and more numerous 
cavalry-’ than the Romans; that they ought to seek the 
plains and compel the Romans to take refuge in the moun- 
tains ; and that it was cowardice alone which could wish to 
transfer the war into the mountains. Xanthippus was aj)- 
pointed to%he 3U]n*eme command of the army ; a great 
resolntion on the part of Carthage ! lie arranged the 
army according to his own views; and after the soldiers 
were well drilled and exercised, he marched out into the 
open field to the great astonishment of the Romans, which 
was increased on the appearance of the elephants. 'I hc 
Romans endeavoured to protect themstdves against these 
animals by deep lines, and by placing numerous cohorts, 
one beliind the other in the centre, and the cavalry o)i 
the wings. Jn a few' moments the Romans were routed 
and driven back to their camp; their left wing, in order to 
avoid the elepliants, moved towards the right w'ing of the 
Carthaginians, and put them to flight, but the right wing 
of the Romans w'as crushed by the elephants. Regains 
and five hundred Romans were taken prisoners, and 2000 
of the left wing escaped in the confusion of the pursuit to 
Clupea. 

XanthippuB had the wisdom, after this victory, to return 

® The Carthaginians had not been long familiar with the «se of 
elephants in war, and I believe that it was at the beginning of this 
war that they used thcni for the first time, for w^e do not find tbein 
mentioned either in the war against Dionysius, or in those against 
Agathocles. In India, elephants have been used in war from time 
immemorial, and it must have been there that the xMacedonians be- 
name aapjainted with their use. — N. ^ 

® llegulus had not more than about 20.000 merij and consequently 
not more than from 1500 to 1800 horsemen. The Numidian cavalry 
in the Carthaginian armies was always very considerablew — N. 
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to his country with the rich presents of the Carthaginians, 
and to withdraw himself from the jealousy of a foreign 
nation. I'he Homans sent out their whole fleet to rescue 
the garrison of Clupea; but the Carthaginians, encouraged 
by their victory, equipped their fleet and sailed out to 
meet the enemy, hut they were defeated. The statement 
which we read in Polybius, that a hundred and fourteen 
Carthaginian ships were taken, is false: the word Ixarov 
should be omitted in his text, and then we have the right 
number of ships, that is, fourteen^®. The Roman consuls 
then sailed to Clupea, took their soldiers oT#board, and 
after having evacuated their last post in Africa, they sailed 
along the southern coast of Sicily towards Syracuse. It 
was just the season about the beginning of the dog-days, 
ill the first days of July, when the Sirocco is sometimes 
accompanied by fearful storms and such a storm arose 
while the Roman fleet was on its return. When vessels, 
which solely depended on their oars, were overtaken by a 
storm of this kind, they were completely destroyed in the 
breakers on the harbourlcss coast. It was impossible for 
the Roman ships to escape: nearly the whole fleet was 
wrecked on the coast between Camarina and Pachynus. 
This was the first great disaster; but in this very same 
year it was to he followed by a second, in which a fleet 
and an army were destroyed. 

The Carthaginians now displayed double courage : they 
sent considerable reinforcements to Sicily, and applied the 
system of tactics which Xanthippus had taught them. The 
Romans were somewhat intimidated, and sought war in 
the mountains only. The expenses of building a fleet were 
immense ; hence the Carthaginians wished to carry on the 
war either by sea or by land, for to do both at once was 
too expensive. The Romans, after having received the 
news of the disaster which bad befallen their fleet, had 
iirtmediate^y turned thmr thoughts towards building a new 

Ik^lyhius, I. 36. V«l. in. l>. 50"^. " VoL ni. p. 592, foil. 
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one ; they now made considerable conquests on the coast 
of Sicily, and also took possession of IVnormns, Here- 
upon they sailed again with a large fleet towards the coast 
of Africa; but after they had laid waste the coast of the 
Lesser Syrtis, and had with great difficulty escaped destruc- 
tion on the sands of the Syrtis, they returned to Panormiis; 
and while they were boldly steering across the sea towards 
the mouth of the 'Fiber, they were surprised by a fearful 
storm, in which nearly the whole fleet was wrecked. It is 
of importance to know, that south winds are always storms 
in the Mediterranean — the Noti in Horace are Iieavy gales 
— and of the same character as our north-west winds, 
which are harmless in the Mediterranean, w here all south 
winds, from south-west to south-east, are equally destruc- 
tive. But in the neighbourhood of the Syrtes (from the 
verb <rvpslv) the north-west wind is equally dangerous. Ves- 
sels, which approach too near, are in such a wind driven 
upon the sandbanks wdth incredible force. The danger 
is increased by the circumstance, that the currents wdiich 
come from the Adriatic and the liuxino meet in the 
Syrtes. The accounts which the ancients give of the dan- 
gers of the Syrtes are by no means exaggerated. At the 
present time, attention has again been directed towards 
those dangerous places* 

The loss of the second fleet was a blow which bowed 
down the courage of the Romans : however they were re- 
solved not to make peace, but to try how far they could 
carry on the war with more moderate exertions. In this 
^ manner the year 501 «^pproached, lour years after the de- 
feat of Rcgulus. I rom the year 499 fortune had, on the 
whole, favoured the Carthaginians. But the fourth pe- 
riod of the war now ended with the victory gained by 
L, Caecilius Metellus over Hasdrubal near Fanormus. 
The Carthaginian general had lioped to turn to his ad- 
vantage the fear which the Romans had shewn, ever sinfie 
the defeat of Regulus, of the Numidian horKsemen and 
the cavalry, and to conquer Panovmus. He advanced to 
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the distance of about two miles Iroru the town — he may 
have ha<l a secret umlerstanding with some persons in the 
place. It was harvest time, and he ravaged the fields. 
Metellus proved himself to be a great general, and in 
order to draw the (yarthaginiaiis into a position where 
their elephants would be of no avail, he drew up his lines 
of light-armed troops before the trenches of the camp, 
which was close by the walls of Panormus. The legions 
acted on tlie wings, and the light -armed infantry was 
driven back by the elephants into the camp. The Car- 
thaginians followed, and advanced nearer the camp and the 
town. The Itomaiis, who were constantly supplied witli 
fresh missiles from the town, sent showers of javelins 
and darts upon the Carthaginians and their elephants. 
During the confusion which was thus produced, and wdiile 
the Carthaginians were making a valiant attack, the Homan 
legions sallied forth from the camp on the left flank of 
the enemy. The elephants were wounded, grew wild, and 
threw themselves u])on the Carthaginian cavalry and in- 
fantry. 'Phe Carthaginians were routed, and their confu- 
sion was so great, that more than one Imndred elephants 
fell into the hands of the Romans. It was the greatest 
defeat that the Carthaginians had yet suffered in the open 
fiekP‘. It revived the courage of the Romans and dis- 
heartened their enemies. The Carthaginians were now" 
confined to the extreme west of the island, whore they 
possessed only Lilybacum, Eryx, and Drepana. 

In the year after this victory the siege of Lilybaeum 
was commenced, and during the whole of this last period,, 
of the w'ar we hear of nothing but sieges, which are in- 
terrupted only by blockades. The siege of Lilybaeum is 
one of the most obstinate efforts against one place; and 
from moment it began, the war may be called the 
LU^ib^ati war, just as one part of the Peloponnesian 
IS called the T>-.'celean. All the five periods of the 
Punic war might, in fact, be called by particular 


( -ompare Vol. iii. p. .5.^7. foil. 
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names, which would indeed assist our memory f,^reatly, hut; I 
will not recommend such a. method* for there is much that 
may be said against it. Th(j fifth and last act of this wav 
is the noblest, and for Carthage also tlic most glorious; 
the Romans shewed only perseverance and obstinacy. 
Concerning the civil history of Rome during this time 
little can be said, for few changes were made, and the 
crisis was over for a time. 
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LECrURE V* 

EMBASSY OF BEGULUS TO HOME. LILYBAEUM, — EFFFXTS 

OF THE WAR UPON SICIIA*. STKGE OF LITA33AEUM. 

DEFEAT OF THE ROAIANS AT DUEPANA. — WRECK OF 
THE ROMAN TRANSPORTS NEAR C'AMARINA, — ^ HAMILCAR 
T3AJICA. — HKHCTE. — ERVX. 

I DID not mention yesterday the embassy of Regulus 
to Homo. Every one remembers the beautiful verses of 
Horace, aud what Cicero says, eonccruing Regulus; but 
Palmerius and Beaufort have shewn, that this tragedy is a 
complete fiction*, and that it was probably invented be- 
cause the Romans allowed that the terms of peace pro- 
I>osed by Regulus were abominable, and that he had to 
make amends for his shameful conduct. Beaufort has drawn 
attention to a fragment of Diodorus^ according to which 
two noble Carthaginians were retained at Rome as hos- 
tages for the life of Regulus. The same fragment states, 
that after the death of Regulus at Carthage, one of them 
was killed at Rome by the relatives of Regulus, and that 
the other would have suffered the most cruel death, had 
not tlie Romans rescued him from his prison. It was pro-, 
bably this crime, committed by the family of Regulus, 
which caused the fabrication of the whole story about the 
death of Regulus. Previous to the time of Polybius it 
does not secimHo have bee?) known; for had he been ac- 
quainted with the tragic fate of Regulus as later writers 
tfeU it, he would not have passed it over in silence* 

* Cpnipare Vol. iii. p. AyB, folk Palmerius, Exercit. in Auct. 
Graec. p.l51, full. * Fragin. Ub. xxiv. p. 5Q6, ed. W esseling. 
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I'ho common account of the death of Regulus nun Ik* 
effaced from the pages of history without any scruple. 

Although the war liad now lasted for nearly fourti'cn 
years, there had been only two battles in the ojien litdd. 
and the Carthagimans* vvere, nevertheless, confined to th<^ 
western corner of Sicily. The siege of I>ilybaeunt h(?gan 
in the year o(>2, and the 1/dyhaeaii war lastetl full nine 
years : in the tenth, peace w'as concluded. The siege was 
undertaken by the Homans under urifavonrahle circinn* 
stances: the Cartliaginians were mash'rs of the sea, hut 
they had limited their naval forces as much as possible on 
attcount of tlieir enormous expense. Tlie Homans eneou 
raged by their late success, had again built a fleet, tliougli 
likewise of a limited luunlier of ships; hut it was sulVunent, 
if not to render the communication hetwcion (’artliage ami 
lalyhaoLim impossible, yet to make it diflicult. LilYbaonm 
was the only Ihinic town in JSiciiy, and had been built after 
the destruction of Motyc l)y the older Dionysius \ Its 
name is Punic, and shows the unpoetical cbavactor i)f the 
C -arthagiiiiaiis, for according to Hochart it signilies nothing 
but Le Ivubi, that is, a. place opposite to Libya. 'I'lu^ v.o- 
lony was undoubtedly a mixed one, like Carthage in Spain, 
consisting of Ihanians and Libyans, and had now hof'.oine a 
place of considei-able imjiortancc. Panornuis had original!}' 
had a Punic population; but it w'as now- llclleiii/AHl, and 
w^as, like all tl\e rest, cofiijdotely a Cireek town, for the inha- 
bitants of Sicily wore all ( * reeks, even those wdjo acknow 
lodged tlie sovereignly of Carthage. Lilybaenm hatl an 
excellent harbour, which was tin? more safe, as it was ditU 
cult to sail into it on account of the sandbanks and tlie la* 
goons. 'Phe sand, which is driven thither from the Syrtes 
by south winds, has in the course of time completely (illtHl 
the harbour, and the present town of Marsala has no har- 
bour, but only a miserable road *■. Drepana has prosevv(*d 
its excellent liarbour to this day, altliough the Lmpej'or 

^ Vu]. ill. p. (>0I. ‘ :i OilVerent oj»iiiion in Vnl. in. p. <><).>. 
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Charles V. endeavoured to destroy it from cowardice and 
fear of th<? Moors. Dreparia was about fifteen miles 
from Lilybc'unim, and not far from Dr(‘pana was mount 
Eryx. Such was the small district occupied by the Car- 
riiaginians, and the war, which was concentrated there for 
nine years, caused the misery of that part of the island, 
fur wherever armies were encamped, everything was de- 
stroyed. 'J"ho insurrection during tlu? second Punic war 
completed the distress of Sicily, and at the time of the 
Servile war, it became a perfect wilderness. The pre.scnt 
wretched coidition of the island, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, and after the miseries intlictcd upon it 
by so many destructive governments, is, with the sole 
exception of Syracuse, not w-orsc than it w\'is at that 
time, as far as the cultivation of the soil is concerned. 
The i.)opulatioii, however, is now^ more brutalized than it 
was under the liomans, when at least arts and sciences 
wei<! cultivated ; for with the exception of the Portuguese, 
the Si(ilians are in the lowest stage of Eiiroj)ean civiliza- 
lion. 

The Romans began the siege of Lilybaeurn in a bold 
manner^ They stationed their fiect near the place and 
cruised before its harbour, so that Carthage had no direct 
communication with Inlybaeum. Th<jy hoped to coiKjuer 
it by force or by treachery ; and the latter wendd probably 
have been the case, had not a faithful Achaean of the 
name of Alexo informed Himilco, tlie commander of the 
garrison, of the existence of a [)lot among the mercenaries 
for that object. Alexo was a man of honour, although 
he belonged to a contemptible class. The Romans had 
adopted the Greek method of besieging: in their wars 
against the Samnites they had only used towers, and 
simply blockaded the towns of their enemy, but no regu- 
lar sieges are mentioned previous to the first Punic war^*. 

Compare vol, in. p, 602 . 

^ is a fnigment of l>i<)<lonis in which the Romans are 

made ti> rt'«iuest the ('arthaginians nut to force them to team mari- 
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'J'he Romans made indeed great progress, and were very 
suceessfVd wilii their fire-engines. It is a mistake of 
Po]yl)ius to state, that at the eommencrement of the siege 
they threw down .six towers^ ; this circumstanee belongs to 
a later time, llannibal, a bold Carthaginian admiral, kept 
up the communication btjtween Carthage and T^ilybaeiim 
by making his way through the Roman fleet. When Car- 
thago heard that the besieged were reduced to extremes, 
and resolved to send reinforcements to Sicily, he ( ou- 
ducted thern safely into the harbour, to the great con- 
sternation of the Romans. 'Fhe besieged immediately 
made a sally, which, however, proved unsuccessfid, not- 
withstanding their immense exertions. But a fearful west 
wind soon after accomplished what men had not been 
able to achieve, "riio storm blew in the direction of the 
Roman camp, which was full of fire-engines and corn- 
hustibles, and as the besieged threw fire into the carn|), 
all tile machines, towers, ami galleries of the Romans 
soon became a prey to the flames. 'Fht^ six towers which, 
according to Polybius, liad been tlirown down at the com- 
mencement of the si(?go, did not tall earlier than just 
before the catastrophe brought al)out by the lulrrican(^ 
"llie Romans now continerl themselves to blockading the 
fortress, though they must have been convinced that they 
could thereby effect nothing. However they attempted, 
like (ordinal Richelieu, to obstruct and destroy the en- 
trance of the harbour; but they succeeded only so far as 
to render the communication between the fortress and the 
sea less free. The Roman fleejb was stationed near f aly- 
baeum, and that of the (^arthaginians in tlu^ port of 
Drepiuia. 

time warfare also, f<)r, they said, they liad alwajs heon learning new 
tactics, and had always so<»n conqueretl those of whom Uiey bad 
learnt. — N. 

‘ Polybius, I. iQ, In vol. m. p. 603, Nie)»uhr seems to ha^? 
adopted the statement of Polybius without expressing any doubt us 
to its correctnesKS, 
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In the year 508, the Homans sent reinforcements to 
their troops, as well as to their fleet, without the Car- 
thaffoiians being aware of it. One of the consuls of this 
year was l\ Claudius, the son of Appius Claudius the 
Hlind, who had ail the fliults of his father without any 
of his great cjualities. He resolved with foolhardiness hi 
attack the Carthaginian fleet in the ])oi't of llrepana. 
Among the Carthaginian generals there were now some 
whom experience had raised far above mediocrity, whereas, 
among tln^ Romans, there w^as not one of any groat merit ; 
and while the Romans were superior in their soldiers, 
the C-^artbaginiaiis excelled them in their generals,’^ (.'lau~ 
dins manned his galleys in the stillness of the night, and 
b(‘lorc daybreak he sailed into the port of Dri'pana, ex- 
pecting to find the Carthaginians unprepared. They had 
not indeed expected the enemy, but their general was 
watchful. He quickly manned his shiiis; and while tin* 
Homan vessels were running into the extensive harbom 
at the western ontrance, in a long line, he led his ships 
into the sea along the opposite coast. When tin* Romans 
discovered wdiat was going on, and that it was tlie iii- 
tontlon of the Carthaginians to drive them into the har- 
hour, and there to throw them on the coast, wliich was 
occupied by Carthaginian troojis, a signal was given and 
they hastily retreated. Hut while the slfqis which \ver</ 
hastening to got out pressed upon and injured thosi? 
which were still running into the harbour, the Cartlia- 
ginian fleet drew up in battle array, and attacked the 
Homans. It seems that the Homans had given uj) using 
their boarding-bridges, for had they made use of tin ni 
the issue of the engagement might have been different*'. 
The Homans were completely defeated, and lost upwards 
of ninety ships ; a snuill number only escaped to the road 
of Lilybaeum. 

/rhe Carthaginians hrd now decided advantages over 


® Vol. ni. p, 607 . 


^ C^jinpare vol- in. p. 60!>y foli. 
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the Homans. P. ( -laudius was called to Home to appoint 
a dictator; tor after the curiae had lost iheir privileges, 
the right of the consul to nominate a dictator had gra- 
tiually become a tight to appoint hinP^\ lie insultingly 
api)oi!ited M. C-laudius Glycias, the son of a fVeedunm. 
'i’lio Fasti mention only the name of his father, but uot 
that of his grandfather, and he was conseqmmtly yet a 
Hhurtimiii. (daudius was tried for high treason, and at^- 
cordiiig to all appearance sent into exile, where lie died 
soon after. His sister, a vestal virgin, while riding 
through the crowds in the circus, loudly expressed lier 
regret that her brother was no longer alive, since, by the 
defeat of another fleet, he might, liave s<Mn: a great many 
more of the ralible out of the world". 8he, too, w'as 
accused and coiideinned to a heavy penalty as guilty of 
high treason against llic {)cople. 

Another disaster yet awaited the Homans, They sent 
;i convoy of eight hundred ships with provi.sions to re- 
lieve tlie wants of the army at lalybaeum. It was escorti^d 
by a considerable licet, under tin? command of the consul 
C. Junius. Me sailed through the straits of Messana to 
.Syracuse, took in a (targo thm-e, and sent a })art of the 
convoy under' escort to Lilybacinn, intonding to follow 
himself afterwards with the remaindtn-. 'I'his was v(jry 
im])ru<jent; for tlio accoin])anying shijis of war were not 
sufficient against the powerful fleet of the Carthaginians, 
which frightened the Honuin detachment ao much that it 
took shelter on the bad road-stead of IMiintias. J’lie 
Carthaginian admiral Cartlialo would not attack tliem 
there, but still succeeded in destroying many of the trans- 
ports. Had th(’i Homans received speedy support, the 

Compare vol. i. p. 560, foil. 

“ Suotonins, 'riberios, c. ii; Livy, Epitome xix. 

'riiis fact is worth reniemhcriiu*-, as it refutes Iho false notion, 
that the commerce of tlie ancient world was of no great im|M>i tam f* ; 
it shews tliat navigation in the iNIediterranean was carried on upon 
a very large scale. — N. 
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affair might yet have turned out well. Hut Junius de- 
layed his departure, and when Im sailed from Syracuse 
and heard wdiat had taken place, and when the Car- 
thaginians shew^ed themselves, he too sought shelter on 
bad road-steads near Camarina. A frightful south-storm 
now arose. Caithalo, adroit and active, doubled cape Ha- 
chyntis tow'ards the north, where ho found protection 
against the wind. 4'he whole of the Homan fleet, the 
ships of war, as well as the transports, were thrown on 
the rocks and the coast with such vehemence, that, as 
l^olybius' * says, not a plank w^as saved which could be 
used again. The RoTuans were now unable any longer 
to compete with the Carthaginians at sea; fortune seemed 
to be against them, and they renounced the sea entirely, 
with the except ion of a few ships. 

i'he only advantage which the Homans gained in the 
course of this year, w^as the taking of the town of Hryx. 
The town itself was situated on the declivity of the moun- 
tain, and tlie temple of Venus on the top of it formed the 
acropolis. Jiie town was taken l>y surprise. 

Carthage was now the sole mistress of the sea. it, 
seems to have Ikmui alioiit this time that the Carthaginians 
niad(‘ the memondde attempt to contract a loan of more 
than two thousand talents with Ptolemy Plilladelphus. 
Hut the king of Hgypt refused to comply with their re- 
quest, as lie wished to remain neutraP*. Carthage had 
to raise extraordinary contributions, and the continuation 
of the war drained her last resources. 

It was at this time that the great Hamilcar Harca ap- 
peared on the scene of action. It is not certain wht'.ther 
he belonged to any of the great families at Carthage’^. 

r, !i\. *'* Ap|)ian, He Reb. Sicul.^ voJ. i. p. ed. Schweigb, 

The surname Jlarca is t>f the same meaning as Barak in the 
Old Testament^ and we may safely reeogiiize in it the Semitic word 
hurak, i. e. lightning; it inuy also signify blessings but the other in- 
tiu pretation is more suitable. The Romans, in like manner, called 
the Sci}»ios, tiio fithniua the Turks cfilled their great Sultan, 

Bayajtid, liglitning. — N. 
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It Miiglit almost be said that he was a greater man thai) 
oven his son Hannibal, 'riicre is no parallel <‘ase in liis- 
tory of a i'ather and his son being so oniiiumtly great in 
their art as Haniilcar and Hannibal. To bo a good general 
is an art; it requires genius, and the talent for it must bo 
born with a man ; the mochanieal [)art alone eaii bo learnt. 
Hamilear began his operations with a boldness whiob 
surpasses everything of its kind. In the neighbourhood 
of Palermo there is a molmtain, monte Pellegrino, with 
the convent of Santa Rosalia; in ancient times it bore the 
name of Hcrete, (Elprij, i, e. a prison), and near it was a 
small harbour just suflicient to form a landing ])lae(‘. 
Here Hamilear, who had just returned from an expedihon 
against Rruttlum, appeared unexpecfedly with a sfjuadron, 
took possession of tlie mountain either by siirjmst' or by 
treachery, established himself, and made excairsions in which 
he ravaged the Roman coast as tar as Cumae* On this 
inouiitain, Hamilear maintained himself, as in a fortress, for 
tliree years (o04-5()8), during which h(.> oftem suffered from 
extreme want of provisions, hut he made excursions both 
bv land and sea, and tried to wear out the Romans. 15ut 
after the third year, he found an oj)))ortuiiity of making 
himself master of the town of Eryx. Ho left llen*te, 
and with a detachment of his troo[)s he occupied hawx, 
where he was blockaded by the Romans who wcm'c in 
possession of the top and the foot of the mounrain. ’]'he 
communication with the sea was much more difficult here 
than on mount llercte, and the cor])S which he com- 
manded consisted of profligate mercenaries, hundreds of 
whom were ready to deliver him up into the hands of 
the enemy; but he inspired these faithless savages with 
such a degree of admiration, that tliey did not venture to 
make the attempt. Polybius justly remarks 's that it is 
impossible to ixilate the history of these years, on account 
of the apparent uniformity of the occurrences. Rut 
engagements on this small space were, nevertheless, often 
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very bloody, and tilthoiigh the troops of Ilamilcar were oe- 
( asionnily beaten, the Romans gained nothing decisive, and 
inade any progress beyond the momentary advan- 
tage. 'rhe newly-diseovered fragments of Diodorus'*^ eon- 
rain an anecdote about llamilcar which is beautiful, and 
shews his (diaracter in the clearest light* lii the year 
preceding the close of the war, the Roman consul, C, 
rundanius marched out against him ; tlic trooj>8 of Ha- 
mi Icar were defeated through the fault of the commanders 
of the infontry, atid many \vere slain. Hamilcar sent to 
the Roman general and asked for a truce, that he might 
be able to bury tlie doad’-^ l"he consul sent him back 
the answer, that ho ought rather to be concerned about 
the living, and capitulate, llamilcar either did not re- 
ceive the bodies at all, or only with this insulting reply. 
A short time afterwards another engagement took place, 
in w'hicli the Romans sulfered great losses, lloraids were 
now sent by the Romans or their allies to effect the 
delivery of tlie dead, and llamilcar granted their re- 
quest by saying, that he would always be willing to 
allow them to take back the dead after a battle, for he 
made war against the living only, dliis answer was either 
the simple expression of his own feelings, or was intended 
to ])ut the Romans to the blush. "Ihis and similar anec- 
dotes were probably derived from l^hiiinus, who is said to 
have always represented the Carthaginians in a more 
favourable light tliau the Romans. 

Lib. XXIV, 2 and 3, p. GO, cd. Uiridorf. 

*'* piflm towards the dead was generally observed in the 

wars of tlie aiieients, hut more espedally I>y the iireelvs; the Ko 
nuins were little coneerned about the dead. — N. 
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LECTURE VL 

riiiRi) ROMAN ri-EF/r. — virrouY of thk romans ni.ar 

TIIK AKGATKS. — CONCliUSlON OF THE WAR AND PEACE, 

SICILY 'IHE FIRST ROMAN TUOVINCE. CONSTITIU 

TIONAL CHANGES WTTTIIN THE LAST FIin’Y YEA RS. 

WAR AGAINST THE FALISCANS. INSU RRECTION OF MHE 

MEKCENAIUES AT CARTHACiE, SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 

ILLYKlt CM. 

'Fhe peculiar nature of the war gradually convinced 
the Romans, that it could nut possibly bo hrouglil to a 
close without extraordinary exertions. It was therefore 
decreed, for the third time, to build a licet; but as the 
state was no longer able to raise the riocossary sums by a 
property-tax, a special loan was contracted witli wealtliy 
individuals for the building and equipping a fleet of two 
hundred ships of war^, on condition that the money should 
be returned if the undertaking should turn out ravoural)ly. 
This condition implied, of course, that the advanced sums 
were not to be returned if the undertaking failed '. 'The 
taxation of [iroperty, which was generally iixed at a certain 
rate per thousand, would have ruined the poorer citizims, 
and to raise any sums in this manner would have been im- 
possible. The loans which the Roman state contractiKl 
were usually diflerent from those of modern times; but 
those which were contracted during the llannibalian war'^ 
approached nearer to our system ^ 

" vVcoonling to Orosius, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius, it coti- 
sisted of 300 ships. • 

^ INdybius, L 60. ^ Livy, xxvi. 3(i i xxix. DC 

^ Down to the seventeenth century iill loans were repaid as sooji 
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The Roman fleet was placed under the command of the 
consul C, Lutatius Catulus and thtj praetor Q. VahTius 
haito, in the year 510. The ships wt’iro no longer as 
awkward as before, for at Lilybaeum the Romans had 
taken an oxeellent galley, whicli they now used as a mod(d 
for their two hundred quinquerernes"’. They also provided 
themselves with better sailors, whom they selected from 
all the maritime towns of Italy; and the best soldiers of 
the legions were used as marines. Boarding-bridges WTvre 
no longer used, for the Romans were now resolved to let 
the issue depend upon an open xsea-fight. 'I’lie Cartlia- 
giuians had entirely neglected their flt.'ct from w^uit of 
money; and as their jjatriotism was not as strong as that 
ol* the Romans, no extraordinary exertions had been made. 
"J'hey manned and repaired all their old s}ii])s to convey 
j)rovisions and reinforcements to Lilybaomii, Drepana, and 
Hryx, which felt very much the want of both. Their lloel, 
loaded with corn, arrived at tlic Aogatiau islands. In 
order to do without a great number of transports, the ]»ro- 
visions were convoyed in ships of war. Their marines 
were not of the best kind, and the whole expedition had 
been got up in too great a hurry. 'Idie Romans were 
cruizing along the coast, and the Carthaginians intended to 
land their provisions, in order to take on board Hamilcar 
and the best of his soldiers as marines, and thou to venture 
on an oj)on sea-light against the Romans. The latter saw 
that everything would be lost if the Carthaginians were 
allowed to carry out their plan, and determined on attack- 
ing the Carthaginians before they had attained their 
object The Romans, well prepared, sailed out to meet 

as it could be d(>ne, in order to jwoid the continued payment of inte- 
rest. In many cases, however, it w'as inipossihlo to follow this 
sysleni, and in Holland, Spain, and at Niirnberg, there still exist 
hoods which were signed in the iifteerith century. 

Polybius, I. 

^ Corn is a dangerous cargo, and vessels laden with it are easily 
upset, if it is not hiden in sacks. There are many instances of sliips 
with corn having been uj>set. — N. 
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the enemy. Hanno, the Carthaginian admiral, endeavour- 
ed, witli a favourable wind and full sails’, to eross over 
from the island of llicra to Lilyhaeum. He thus fell on 
the Romans with double force, and liad decided advan- 
tages over them. The Carthaginians boldly accej)ted tin? 
battle; but both the cargo of the ships and the bad con- 
dition of th<5 Carthaginian soldiers rendered it easy for the 
Romans to gain a complete victory. Seventy ( -arthaginian 
ships were taken, many others were .sunk, and the rest 
dispersed ^ 

'llio Carthaginians, unable to etpiip a second Heet, 
began to negotiate for peace. According to the ac(*onnt of 
Rolybius'^ which seems to be probable, Ilamilcar Rarca 
was chosen to conduct the iHigotialions. It was soon 
agreed, that Sicily should be evacuated and surrendered 
to th(‘ Romans, that Carthage should pay a contribution of 
talents, and restore all Roman prisoners and deserters 
without ransom.*'' 'Hie Romans had also demanded, that 
! lamilcar sliould lay down his arms and return home as a 
prisoner of war; l>nt he had rejeeted this humiliating con- 
dition, and declared, that he would rather die sword in hand 
than return homo in that condition Jt was agreed, that 
the peace sliould not be valid until the Roman people had 
given their sanction to it; and when the terms of the peace 
wore laid before th(^ people at Rome, the eoutrihutions 
were raised by one thousand talents, and it was further 
demanded that the Carthaginians should give up all the 
smaller islands between Sicily au<l Italy, 'I'his circutn- 
stance alone is sufficient to shew, tliat the I jparian islands 
were then still in the possession of the (Jarthaginiaus, 

• Giilluys often used no sails at all or small ones, b«it vvhen tlie 
wind was favourable, large sails were hoisted. — N. 

^ Polybius, f. 61. (^)ra]Klre Diodorus, Fragm. lib. xxiv. Kdo^. 
i). .M.)y ; Oros. IV, 10 ; Futrop. u, 16. 

® j, &2. Compare Valerius Max. vi. 6 2. ' 

Polybiii.s, J (i2\ m. 27. t omparc A{>piai:, De Rcb. Sivul. 
p. 91, ed. Schweigh. ; I'.utrop. ii. 16. *’ Cornel. Nopos, Hamilc. * 
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After this peace, wliich teriniDated the first l^unic war, 
Sicily was constituted as a Roinait ]>rovince. 'I’his was a 
new systtnn, and Sicily was the first country to which it 
was a])plied. A province, in the Roman sense of the word, 
was a country in wnich a Roman gtmeral (either during the 
time of his magiMratus mridis^ or, in case of his year of 
office having elapsed, during the time for whicli his hn- 
perinm was prolonged,) exercised over his soldiers, as well 
as over the inhabitants of the country, the same power as 
in times of w^ar, hy virtue of the lex de hnperi(d\ It is a 
wrong notion, that tlio inhabitants of a j)rovincc were not 
the owners of the soil; they were unquestionably the own- 
ers of tlie soil, tliongh not according to tlie Roman, but 
according to the provincial law‘\ Within the bound- 
aries of a province there were also civitatesi Lihcrae and 
civitates Jvcderafafd^. The property of those who had 
lost it during the war was, of course, disposed of hy the 
Romans in what manner they pleascid. Rut the dominions 
of [liero, wdio retained his title of king, the Mamertines 
and Tauronmniuni, became dvilales ftwderalac. ; whevoas 
Segesta, Centoripa, and others, worn entire!) free. Hence- 
forward, there was usually one praetor and one quaestor iu 
»Sicily. 

All we know about the changes made in the Roman 
constitution during the last fifty years, is little? more than 
nothing, and 1 think myself very fortunate in having dis- 
covered some isolated traces. One of them is, that in the 
year o0() a second praetor was appointed, as is evident 
from a passage in Lydus “ De Magistratibus"'*^". Another 
great change which took place during the war has, from an 
accidental (fircuiiisiance, not been fully recognised, and I 
almost tliink that I am the first that has drawn attention to 
it Dionysius^’; who calls the first Punic war 


Compare vol. iii. p. 62 G Vul. iii. p. 618 . “ Vui. in. p. 616 , 
J. 38. !./>. Compare vol. iiu p, 01!*, foil.; Livy, Epit. lib. xix. 
vii. p. 175, ed. Sylburg. 
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vo\efjt,o;y says, tliat down to its coiumenceinoiit, the KoTnan 
conuTion wealth paid every year tlie sum of 500 miiias to 
delVay the expenses of the public I’estivals and games. 
Tliis payment then ceased, l)ut the festivals did not 
ccast'. ; and, from tins time forvvanl, wealthy individuals 
were obliged to cover the expenses of the gix^at festivals. 
During and after the second Punic war, we find it ex- 
pressly stated, that the expcmses were defrayed by the 
aediles. This was an important change, for as the aedil(‘- 
ship was an introduction to the higher offices, the change 
could not remain without the most serious cons(‘(pU'nc<'S. 
1 wonder that Polybius did not see its importance: lor 
while he blames the ( 'artliaginians for selling the highesi 
state-offices, he says nothing about (he Pomans, who had 
in reality adopted the same practice: for if an aedile did 
not gain great [)()pularity hy the s[)lendour of his gani(\s, 
he could sc'aroely hope to obtain any of the higher 
afterwards. 

A short time before the beginning of the first Pimic 
war another cliange had b(um made, which aifected tlu* 
character of the senate. Origmalh' there had Ixjeu two 
(piaestors, but their number w'as doubled, and from the 
year 485 it was imavased to ciglit’*. lie who had been 
quaestor had the right sentrniinm diemdi in scnafiu and tlu^ 
C(*nsors were obliged to make him a senator as soon as a. 
vacancy occurred. The senate had, at first, been thc^ 
representative of the gentes and (airiae. After the ple- 
beians had become eligible, it was left to the discretion of 
the censors to choose ])ersons to fill the vacancies wdiich 
occurred in it, and the Homan senate was, p(?rha]»s, at no 
time more wretchedly composed than during that piu iod. 
But this now ceased. If it were possible to devise an\ 
means, by which the election of really gieat and good men 
could be secured, it would undoubtedly be better than to 
leave the elections in the hands of the imUias itnpmftw ; 


(!)onq)ar« vol. iii. p. -VjL 
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but that power of the censors was a dangerous anomaly, as 
file example of A])pius Claudius had shewn. After its 
ciboliiioij the sonat(3 became more important: it was hence- 
forth an assembly elected chiefly by the people- Eight 
fjuaestors were appointed every year; after tlie lapse of 
thirty years 240 persons had been quaestors, and a great 
number of men were thus made senators by popular elec- 
tion. The censors, however, continued to have the power 
of expelling au unwmrthy individual. At a later period, 
when the number of quaestors was vStill greater, and when 
the tribunes of the people also bccam(> stmators by virtue 
of their oilice, the senate was altogether an assembly whose 
members were elected by the people. 

It w-as not witliout great diiliculty that, after the peace 
with Carthage, the Homans recovered from their exhaus- 
tion; for although they had not seen tht? enemy in their 
own eountry, immense treasures had been lost, and not 
less than seven Imndred ships Soon after the conclu- 
sion of the peace the Romans had to carry on a war 
against the Faliscans, which, however, was brought to a 
close within six days'-^ It is an almost unaccountable 
]dicnomenon, that during the long period of the Runic war, 
Italy, with the exception of one movement in Samnium, 
remained tranquil; and, that after the termination of it, 
an insignificant, people like the r‘aliscans could venture to 
rise against the victorious giant. It may be, that the truce 
between them and the Romans had expired just at that 
time ; and, that as the Romans may have been unwilling 
to renew or fulfil the conditions of the truce, those unfor- 
tunate men wxwe induced by senseless individuals to resisi; 
the demands of the Romans by force. 

Soon after the return of tbe Carthaginian troops from 
Sicily, Carthage was brought to the verge of destruction 
by the insuiTection of her mercenaries. They broke out 
ill open rebellion because die Carthaginians were unable 

Polybius, 1 . (i3. Polybius, i. fj.i ; Livy, Epit. lib. xix. 
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lo pay them their arrears, on account of the heavy contri- 
Ijutlons which tliey liad to pay to the Itornans. I'he rebels 
were encourageil ancl svi])povted by the Italian deserters, 
wlio feared lest they should be delivered up to the Romans. 
One of those deserters, who had been a slave among th(^ 
Romans, was Spendius, a Campanian, who now made liirn- 
self very conspicuous'*’. Carthage was l)n)ught to the 
brink of destruction ; and not only Libya, but Hippo and 
Utica also revolted. 'The cruel manner in which the wav 
was carrieri on, shews the cliaracter of those IJgiirian, Iho 
rian, Gallic, and Libyan mercenaries : they were not real 
Savages, but they acted like savages 'k The ( 'arthagiuians 
had often not an inch of territory beyond their walls and 
fortifications. The war lasted for thr(M> years and f'oiir 
months 'k At length, under the command of Ilamilcar, 
and throiigli the horrors committed by the rebellious mon- 
sters thcmselvcSj the Carthaginians succeeded in suppress- 
ing the insurrection and destroying the rebels. The Cai- 
thaginians had declared the revolted towns in Africa in a 
state of bkxikade; and here we find one of the instances in 
which tlie I tomans shewed themselves just even towards 
their own rivals, for tliey recognized the right of blockade ; 
exchanged their prisoners with the Carthaginians; forbade 
all commerce witli the rebels ; and protected the provisions 
whi<di were conveyed to Carthage^k In the same spirit 
they refusetl the ofier of the LHieans, who pr()})osed to sur- 
render their town into the hands of the Romans. Tfiese 
acts of justice make it the more surprising, that shortly aftcu' 
the Romans committed such glaring injustice tovvards Car- 
^thage. During tliis war in Africa, the mercenaries in Sar- 
dinia, the maritime towns of wdiich w'ore entirely Punic 
down to the time of Cicero"*, had likewise revolted, and 

I'oiybius, i. 09, foil. ; Piodor. I’nigia. Iil>. x\v. Excerpt. Da 
Virt. et Vit, p. .5fi7. 

Similar instances occur in the Thirty years war. — N. 

Polybius, I. 88. (Compare Diodorus, 1. c. and hiv^y, x.\i. 

Polybius, !, S3, Sec vol. i. p. 170. 
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had massacred the ('arthagmian colonists in the island. 
I\)lyhius'-^ thinks tliat, at first, they murdered only the 
Carthaginian officers. The native Sards rose against the 
mercenaries, expelled them from the island, and refused 
obedience to ('arthage. After the conclusion of tlie war 
against the rebels in Africa, when tht‘ Carthaginians maile 
preparations to reconquer Sardinia, the Uornans protected 
the Sards and took possession of the island, threatening 
the Carthaginians with a fresh war, if they would not give 
up their elaims to Sardinia and Corsica. The Carthagi- 
nians, being too much exhausted to inakt^ any resistance, 
were obliged to yield, and to pay an additional contrihu ■ 
tion of 1200 talents. This is one of the most detestable 
acts of injustice in the history of llomo'‘^. 

At the time of the Peloponnesian war a number of 
small tribes had arisen in Illyricum, and formed themsolver': 
into independent bodies; but after the time of IHiilip oi 
IVIaccdonia a greater state had been formed, the origin o( 
which cannot be traced with aceuraity; nor is it certain 
whether it was founded by liardylis, who is known to have 
formed a kingdom in those districts at the time of I^hilip 
Not even the capital of this Illyrian state can be distinctly 
ascertained; and all we can say, is, that it must have been 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ragusa. 'Rbc 
real Illyrian pirates must have been those who inhabited 
the northern part of Dalmatia. The maritime power ol' 
the. Rhodians was still of considerable importance; hut 
about the year 520 the Illyrians became formidable in 
those seas, and ravaged the defenceless coasts in a dreadful 
manner; and, unfortunately for them, they also ventured 
to disturb the navigation of the allies of the Romans. 
Ambassadors were vsent to demand reparation; but leuta, 
the queen of the Illyrians, answered, that piracy w’as the 

1.79 and 8S. ^ '^Viybius I. 88 . Zonaras, viii. 18. 

^ Diodorus, xvi, t ; Cicero, De. Off. n. 11; Photius, Biblioth 
i», t'd. Bekker; Libanius, Oral, xxviii. \t. 
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national custom of her subjects, that she herself had not 
wronged the Romans, and could not forbid her subjects 
that wliich was their right and their jirlvilegc. One of the 
ambassadors, probably a son of the great Tiberius Coruii- 
canius, said that it was the custom of the Romans to do 
away with bad customs ; and J enraged at such bold- 
ness, despatched assassins who murdered the ambassa- 
dors Previous to this time the Romans had never 
entertained the thouglit of crossing over to the eastern 
coast ot the Adriatic; but they now sent out an army and 
a fleet, which landed on the Dalmatian coast. Several 
tribes were subdued; and the tireek towns of D^rraelnum, 
Apollonia, (Jorcyra, and others, solicited tlie protection of 
tlie Romans, which was readily granted. riie Romans 
soon concluded an honourable peace with the Illyrians, and 
thus became the real benefactors of the CR-ceks'-^ It is 
remarkable to see how rnueu they courted the favour of 
the Greeks : although the latter were very weak at that 
time, yet the Romans sent ambassadors to them, and were 
delighted with the honours conferred upon them by the 
Greeks. The Corinthians bestowed upon them the right 
of taking part in the Isthmian games'^'^ and the Athenians 
honoured them with the right of isopolity Even before 
this time, either immediately after or during the first 
Puni(! war, the Romans had sent an embassy to the Aeto- 
lians at a time when they were at war with the Acarna- 
nians ; bat the embassy had been scorned by the Aetolians, 
and was not followed by any results'**. 

Polybius^ 11 . S ; Appiari, De Keb. lllyr. 7. Polybius, ii. 12. 

Polybius, II. 12. Zonaras, vm. 9 . 

Justin, XXV 111 . 1 and 2. 
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LECTUUE VI] * 

Hisrouy stuTlNOThkxs Tfii*: ueliei in divink ri?oyo 

DENCE, — CISALPINE OAUl.S. VV'AK AGAINST THL^L 

— llAAIILCAlt EAJICA IN SPAIN. 


As THE contpmjilatiou of nature shows an inherent in- 
lelligenco, wllloli may also bo conceived as cohovent with 
nature, so (h)es hi.story on a hundred occasions sliew an 
intelligence distinct from nature, which conducts and de- 
termines tliose things w'hich .seern to us accidental; and it; 
is not true tliat the study of history weakens the holiof in 
a divine providence : history is of all other kinds of know- 
ledge the one which most decidedly leads to that belief. 
Circumstances, which are called accidental, (iomblnt^ 
in such a wonderful way with others to produce certain 
results, that ineu evidently cannot do what they please. 
For example, the Cauls alone would have been sufficient 
to crush the K.onians; and had they invaded Italy during 
the first Funic war, the lioinans would have been utterly 
unable to make their efforts against Sicily. Again, had 
Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, tried to avenge the mis- 
fortunes of his father in Italy, — had he formed connexions 
in Italy at the time when Ilegulas was defeated, the Kb- 
nians would not have been able to offer any resistance. 
But Alexander’s eyes were directed tow\*mls petty con- 
quests ; the Gauls were qaiet, and the Carthaginians had 
no good generals, except at the close of the war : in short, 
it was providential that all things combined to make the 
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Homans vielorious. 41iey thomselvos soom to have been 
prepared for some oiitbreak, for even* siuee the time of 
Pyrrhus they kept a strong garrison at 4 arentum to |)ro- 
vont any undertakings from the east. 

About tills time the Romans extended their relations 
with foreign powers far and wide. Previous to the Ihinie 
^yar, they had formed friendly connexions with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus’, and they now did the same with Seleucus 
Callinieus of Syria. 

After the Gauls had lost the Romagna, tlu‘y had fallen 
into II kind of torpor. During the last fifty years tliey liad 
been perfectly quiet in their Cisalpine distriets, cither be- 
cause there were no immigTations into their territory, or be- 
cause tliey were satisfied in the belief that the Romans iaid 
forgotten them. After the extermination of tlio Stmones, 
their beautiful country, Romagna and lirhino, had jiasscd 
into t he hands of the Romans as a wilderness^'. Rut a great 
part of it was now oecujiied by Roman settlers according 
to th(i right of the agrarian law. Aft»'r the first Puifn*. 
war, about the year the tribune (’•. I'laminius, by a 
decree of the poojilci, caused this a(j<:r (ju/Ucffs ei Pirnius 
to be divided". He carried this d(*cree under tin? vein*- 
ment ojipoaition of the senate (for can now no longer 
speak of patricians), and even of his own fatlior^ This 
distribution of Gallic territory anti tlie sotfleiiumt of a 
great number of Romans on the frontiers, -we are told, dis- 
turbed the Roians win) inhabited the country about Mo- 

I ‘ \"ol. III. |>. />1H. HI j>. ftfil. 

' Ciocro, lirutiis, c. II ; Acadenn ii. ■>. ; Rolybius, ji. Oh 

'* (( -icentj l)e Inventiono, tt. 17.) This opposition of liis own fatln'r 
shews the great change which had taken place. I he fat lior n'as like 
his son, a ploheiaii, when he o[»posH^d the nH\‘isitre. hut this <*;innol 
surprise ns, since, according to the Liciniafi f.a.w, the plclteians had 
the ,;//*' occvpiiadonim w/iwima, as well as tkc ]>ati’icians. Tfiis h^w 
of C. Flaininiiis is the first instance of a mere plehiscituin, without tlo^ 
consent of the senate, heconiing binding as a c >, in ;o:covd;tnce with 
the Ilortensian law'. — N. (Nunparo vol. in. p. lls, foil. 
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(lena, Parma, and Bologna, as far as the Romagna. Fifty 
years before, they had been almost extirpated, but the po- 
pulation was now nearly restored. Kver sinee their first 
conflict with the Romans, they had been longing for an op- 
portunity to take vengeance upon tliom ; and now, when the 
Romans settled on their frontiers, they began negotiations 
with the 'Transalpine Gauls, among whom great movements 
were going on at this time. Several years, however, passed 
away without anything further being done. The in'go- 
tiations with the 'JVansalpine Gauls Cfiused great appre- 
hensions amongr the Romans, and when at length an 
innumerable host of Gauls invaded Italy, the war broke 
out in the year5^?7 '’. The swarms which now descended 
into Italy from the north, were like those of the Ciuibrians 
in after times. 'This w^ar is memorable on account of the 
extraordinary preparations of the Romans, who made a re- 
iioral levy throughout Italy. The Italian allies obeyed 
this time also, and even more readily than ever; for 
they anticipated with horror an invasion like the one whio.li 
had taken place about IdO years before. 'Fhe Romans 
sent one army to Ariminiun and stationed another in Etru- 
ria. The consul, C. Atilius, was still in Sardinia with his 
army and fleet. A corps of reserve was stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, x\ll the Italian allies capable of 
b('aring arms w ere kept ready to march, A list of them is 
given by Polyl)iu8'‘’, but it shews that he himself was not 
quite clear about the matter. 4'he numbers are unfor- 
tunately not exact, and Scbweighai.iser’s computation is 
quite wTong, for he speaks of the legions as if they had 
not been contained in the census. But this is the only in- 
stance in which I can say that Polybius used materials 
without being perfectly clear about them. According to 
him the whole of the Roman forces consisted of about 
700,000 foot and 70,000 horse, numbers of which vre can 
mkke no use and from wdiich w^e can draw no conclusions ; 


^ FolyMus, II. foil. 
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but least of all can we. as Hume did, draw from them any 
inference as to the amount of the population in Italy. 
The list in Polybius is not complele ; but I cannot think 
that he could have made a mistake in his calculations 
without being* aware i»f it, for he is always very exact in 
his numbers. 1 have said thus much upon this point, be- 
cause the census of that time is so often referred to. If 
we had the original lists we might see wliero tlie fault lies; 
but, as things are, we can say no more than that there is 
something wu'ong. 

The Homans had looked forward to the breaking out 
of this wav with far greater appreliensions than they after- 
wards did to that of ILinuihal: such is human foresight ! 
'Fhe Gauls, unconcerned about th.e consul near Ariir3inuin, 
marched into Etruria, and the swarm advanced irresistibly 
as far as Clus>ium, a dislant'o of only three days journey 
from Homek The lioman army was prohahly stationed in 
the neighbourhood of Arezzo, wliilhcr U)e Gauls advanced, 
either through the inarslu's near Pisa, or across t!u‘ moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Mutilium. Here the Gauls 
perceived that an army, which was to j)roteet 1 Etruria, was 
closely following their trar:es, and they returned to meet 
the enemy. Polybius says tliat the Romans met the 
Gauls near Faosula. 'Elie cumnicntators on that passage 
are wrong. Inesole cannot possibly have heen^ the jdaco, 
for liow' could the Gauls afterwarrls have marched from 
thence along the sea coasts'^? It must ho a place between 
the sea and Chiusi, perliaps on the frontier of tlio J^apal 
dominions near Aqua pendente. I'he Gauls had left rheir 
cavalry behind and lay in ambush at some distamte. The 
Romans, imagining they had taken to llight, and that tlie 
cavalry was only protecting their rear, followed, and fell 
in with their whole army in full battle array. 'Fhe Romans 
suffered a great defeat, whereupon the greater part of them 
withdrew to a hill, on whieli tliey were besiegerl by the 


' I\»Iv liiilH, 1 1. ‘d'l. 
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( 'ilio otnifsul, ].. Aoinilius, who had been stationed 

near Ariminurn, fortunately hastened to their ussistaiiee ; 
hut ;is he arrived after the defeat, he found the Roman 
arrii) t>loc*ka(k;d by the Gauls. However he delivered 
them from their })reoarious position, and the Gauls marcli- 
od away along the sea coast; for as they had already col- 
lecttnl an immense booty, and did not wish to begin a new 
contc'st witli an a/jinm imjwdibun^ they resolved first to se- 
cure their booty in a safe place, uiid then to return for 
Vialtkv?. They must have ])egun to mareli back through 
the territory of Siena and towards the sea coast, in the 
nei.i-'hbuurhood oi‘ Piombino, opposite the island of Klba. 
'Pho consul followed them with his army, hut l)ad not the 
couiiigo to attack them ; and they would have returned 
home througli the territory of Pisa without suffering any 
harm, liad not t!ie army of (I Atilius fortunately just res 
turned from Sardinia and landed ne;ir Atilius, 

who met tlie Gauls in the nciglibourhood of Pisa, was in- 
lumped that their main force was not fin ofK and that the 
Uoman army was follciwing thorn at no great distance. 

! Ic attacked the enemy, and as t!ic Gauls were pressed 
between tlio two Roman armies, the greater part of their 
forces wore cut to pivH'.es in a fcarfid l>attltP'\ 

'Pho Gaesatae rneiitiont^l among tin* Gaids were not: 
!nor(*cnaries, as Po!vl)ius interprets tlicir named’, hut men 
armed w^ith javelins. In the second year of the war the 
Romans crossed the Apennines, and the lloians subrnittod 
to them. During the last two years, 529 and 5I>(), the war 
was carried on in the country of the Insubrians, that is, 
in tlic territory of Milan. 'Phe Insubrians, who wore sup- 
ported by the Transalpine Gauls, dofencled themselves very 

Miiny have been to believe, that tlie ancients, 

whose intellectual powers were surely nut inferior to ours, earritul on 
their wars at rantloin. Here we have an instance (»f such Marfa re, 
hut^^the iiauls were harbarianSj and the Kornans never acted in such 
a way. — N. 

Polybius, i I. — ;4l. 
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b^^^vl>ly in their open country, vvlvich reflec ts inncAi iionour 
upon thorn. A portion of the Cis;il|>ino (hurls, the Ceno- 
nranians, between tin; river Adda and the lake of (Jarda, 
arid the \ eiietians, wore allic;d with tlio liomans and re- 
miiiiied taithlul to their interest, dht; Venetians, who even 
excelled tho^ Cenomaniaus in their (ideliLy to the Konuins, 
\v(;ro a cavrlized })eaplo occupying the country between the 
rivers Adige and Plavis, wliose ca})ital was Ikilavimn. 
'I'hcy wore perfectly foreign to the Tuscans, and ])Vobably 
belonged to the; lahrmruni or IMasgiau race^-. In the 
year C. i’laminius gained a great victory over the 

Insiibrians. It is unjust towards him to assert tliat ho 
conducted the war north of tin; ]^J badly, and 1 shall 
say more about him hereafter, for it is tiro duly of an 
historian to rescue from the conteinj>t of posterity those 
to vvhcjse names blame is attach(;d undeservedly. '11 lo 
, end of the war was <iec‘ided in the fourth year l>v the great 
: general ?>f, (laudius Marcellus, who slew Viridomarus, the 
leader of the Gauls ‘ ^ "I1ic victewy was gained at (.lasti- 
(lium, in llie district betsveen ikirrna and Piacenza, riie 

(’oinparo v<»l, i. j>. KjC), foil. 

Tfiii triuniphfil Fasti state, that Marcellus triuniphed, dn Gadci.^. 
hh'fnfirdnifi^ ct The corner of the stone which contains the 

sylialtlc //f r, was i)roIven o/K at om* tiine ; hut whether, when the ‘^tone 
was restoreil, llu* sylla!»it; //^r \vas ]nii in at raminni, or wiiether it 
was soon the orlirinal ^‘0110, I can neithci* ;iss(.‘rt lutr fleny. I have 
often seen the stone ; l)Tit althou.'/]? a fViemliif mine wisluul me parti- 
cularly to ascertain the truth, I wars never alt’e to convince myself 
whether the corner containing the syllahio ///'r is pari of U)(i original 
*st(u;eor not. It is evi'lent that the name caniu>{. have lieen Cc/zo- 
irjanis, since they were alliefl with the Unmans. If thi‘ author of 
these Fasti actually wrote Gf.rnifinis. the iiiscription wonhl l>e tlm 
roost ancient document in vvhich the name of our nation is men- 
tioned, 'fhe thing is not at all impossiVde. At the time (d‘ . 1 . ( aesur, 
it is true, the (lermans <Ud not live farther south than the river 
Main, or the Neckar, hut in earlier limes Mi(;y extended iinich fur 
ther south ; and the Germans in tim Wallis, of whom law (xxi. 
speaks, were the remnants of an earlier (ierinan ptjpidalhm which 
had been expelled hy the (iauls. — N. 
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fiisiibrians recoguised tiie supremacy of tlie Romans, who 
now becmuc masters of the wliolc plain of Lombardy. 
Mere they foun(l(Kl the two colonies of Placentia and Cre- 
mona; and I am inclined to believe that Modena, though 
it is not mentioned till a later period, was likewise for- 
tified by the Romans iminedlately after this war, in order 
to secure the possession of their iiew^ acquisitions 

While tliese things vvere taking phu'C, events >vere 
ripening in secret, tlie greatness and foarfulness of which 
the Romans were unable to conceive. During the interval 
that had elapsed since the first Punic war, Ilamilcar Rar - 
ca had disj)layed those (jualities which coinmonly dlsliu' 
giiish a great man IVom a weak one. "Die diiicrcnces of 
<*haracter an! never seen more distin<‘rly than in times 
when men ar(» surrounded by diffieulties and misfortunes. 

1 liere are some who, wlu'ii disappointed by the failure of 
an lUKh'rtaking from which they e\j)(H*ted great thing-, 
make n|) their minds at oii(U3 to exert themselves no lonevr 
against what they call fate, as if therel)y tlu'v could avenee 
themstdves upon fate; otliers grow desiionding and ho|)c- 
less ; but a third class of ra(‘n will vouse themselves just al 
Mieh moments, and say to tljcinselves, ilie more dilficnit it 
ia to attain my ends, the more honouralile it will be;” and 
this ia a maxim which every one should impress upon him 
self as a law. Some of those who are guidi'd by it poo- 
se{'ute their plans with obstinacy, and so perisli : others, 
who are more practical men, if tlie.y do not succeed in om' 
way, will try another, "riicre are, it is true, p( rsoiis who 
succeed in nothing, but the old proverb audacen fortuin, nd~ 
juvat, holds good nevertheless. Of this Mamilcar is an ' 
example, (’arthage had for centuries been wasting her 
best energies in Sicily. I believe that there were men at, 
eWthage, sueh as Ilaimo'^ who, partly from envy against 
Ilaniilear, ami partly from their own stupidilv, would iu* 

“ This maybe iiilVrrcfl i’nan Polybius, in. to, ;ind law, xxi. 

riu? arrount ot the early ^art ot the seeotul Puruc war in lave 
i;. distigured.- N. 
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coukl uot see that; after the loss of >Sicily ami Sardinia, 
there were yet other <|Uiirters from which the r*'|ful)Iic might 
derive great beiiefirs. When, after the American war. 
it was thought that the ignominious p(?ace of P;iris had put 
an end to the greatness of England, Tilt undcMlook witli 
double courage the restoration of his country, and dis- 
played his extraordinary powers. It was iii the same spirit 
that Hamilcar acted : ho turned his eyes to Spain* 'Iho 
only parts of Spain that Carthage had possessed hitherto 
wore Granada and Murcia; but llamllcar’s object was to 
make Spain a province which should cornpevisah^ for t!u) 
loss of Sicily and Sardinia, 'ilie laticu* island was tinm 
ami is still very unhealthy, and its interior was almost in-^ 
ac(iessil)Ic. Sicily had an ofieminale and un warlike popida- 
tiou, and rich as it was, it might indeed have increased the 
maritime power of Carthage, hut it would tiot have given 
her any additional military slrongth, 'The wiMkness of 
( -arthage cou.sisled in lier having no armies, and it was a 
grand conception of liamilear’s, to Iransl’orin Spain into a 
Carthaginian country from whence natio?)al armies Jiiight 
l)e obtained. His object therefore was, on the one liand, 
to subdue the Spaniards, and on tin? other, to win tlunr 
sympathy and to change them into a Punic nation under 
the dominion of Carthage 'The conduct of the 1 tomans 
towards their subjects was hauglUy, and always made tljcrn 
feel that they were lookoal down ii[)on. d'lie highly re- 
fined Greeks, who were themselves wont to look down wit h 
contempt upon all foreigners, must liav(i felt lliaL haughti- 
ness very keenly- I he Spaniards and ( Jolts were of 
course still less resjincted. (Jommon soldiers in the liomim 
armies not anfre(|Uontly, esjjccially in the limes ot‘ tln^ 
emj)eror35 married native women of the countries in which 
they were stationed. ^ Sucli marriages wtjre legarded as 
concubinage, and from them there sprang^ a tdass of men 
who were very dangerous to the lloinans. I be Cartlufcgi- 

iL 1 ' PimlurM-s Fr.*^rn. iib. \ns . )>. 
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nums adr-d more wiscijs by making no restrictions in re-- 
ganl to such marriages. I lannibal bimseir married a S])an- 
ish woman of ( Ustulo^S and the practice must have been 
very common among the Cartbagiiiians. This was an 
i‘.vcellent way to gain the good feeling of tlio natives. The 
whole of the soutliern coast of .Spain had resonrees of no 
ordinary kind: it furnished all tlie productions of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and in addition to thc\n it liad very rich 
silver mines, the working of wliicli has been revived in our 
own .days, llamilcar was the first who introduced there a 
regular and systematic mode of mining, \Miile thus the 
Carthaginians gained the sympathy of the nation, they 
ac(juired a population of millions vvliich placed them hc- 
yoiu! the necessity of hiring faithless nnn'ccnarics, as they 
had been obliged to do in the first I^inic war ; they were 
(mablerl to raise armies in Spain, just as if it had been in 
tiunr own country, llamilcar had ta)rm' to S}>ain as scjon 
as he liad subdued the rchellions mercenaries ; here he 
remained eiglit years, which time he em[)io}e(l with imu)m- 
parahle w'isdorn, in establishing the Cinlhaginian empire. 
When he died, he left the command to Hasdrubijl, his son- 
in-law. Here we s(^o a characteristic difrerenee l)et\veeii 
the Iscmians and Carthaginians: the general of tlie latter 
not oidy holds his oiHce for life, hut he h.^ivos it to his son- 
in-law, like an inheritance. This is what Livy r*alls liar- 
riaa Jhcylo. 

|yi\ v, XMV, 11, (:u:M[Kirc DiiHlonis, 1. ragm, iil». xxv. Eckig. ‘J, 
j», viJO foil. 
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Tin: sMcoNJ) i‘i;Nir war. — ns imrortanck. ~ - rnr. j.nT> 

ItATUItE UJ»()N i r. — T1!K GRF.AT CO.MMAM)!:!{S : H ANMRAL, 
SCIRIO, Q. TARIIAS MAMJMUS, ANI> ( F.AI. On-S Af A flCr.MA’S. 
—DIVISION OF rill': WAR INTO FIV'K I*K]UOl>S,- (;ONTF.\I- 
1*0 If ARY WARS. 

I. IVY opens his narrative of soeond Piuiic war with 
the mn;jrk, that it was tlie great{*st and most ineinorahle 
that Imd ever Ixieii carried on, and be could say so w ith 
jnstiiH*; hut after the lapse of more than 2000 years wo 
l annot tliink the same, bar in the wars of the I’Vencb revo- 
lution far greater (jiiergies were calJed into action ; oven 
the seven-years war has gv<?ater changes of lortune, and as 
for the greatness of the genor«ds engaged in It^ it is hy no 
nit'ans inferior to rlie second Punic war. Ihit we may 
truly say, Uiai in all ancient history tlu‘ro is no war wiiich 
eipials that against ll.innihal in the greatness of the events. 
Wo may on the whole say, tlnit there never was a general 
superior to Ilannib«d, and in antifjuily tlicre is riot evam 
one whom we could place hy the side of him : before him 
all the olJuu' ( VirtlK-iginiini generals shrink into insigniti- 
oance. Against him tliere stood Seipio, who, althougli 
[jorhaps lie did not (luite c(|ual Hannibal, yet. must be con- 
sidered as a geneial ot‘ the first order: labius and Marcel- 
las, who iniLdit have accpiirod great fame in other wars, arc 
cchpscfl by him. I do not hesitate to adopt the opinion of 
Mannihal hitriself, when he places himself above Scipio*. 

According to I, ivy, tiu^ second Punic war was described 
st'parately hy several writers. The first, hut more espe- 
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cially the second war against Carthage, was the real sub- 
ject of the annals of I'abius, who, like Cineiiis, prefixed to 
his history of it a brief sketch of the early history of 
Iloinc. I have no hesitation in saying that the account 
which Appian gives of this war is mainly based upon that 
of Fabius; Dionysius of Halicarnassus loft Ijini at the be- 
ginning of the first Punic war, I can prove satisfactorily, 
that the principal points in the narrative of Appiati and 
Zonaras are derived from Fabius: Dion Cassius knew that 
]<abius was an eminent historiiiu. 'Fbo llannibalian war 
was also described separately by two ( iK’eks, Cliaereas and 
Sosilufc, both of whom are .s]:)okcn of by Polybius with con- 
tempt'. Sosilus, if we may trust the account ', bad lived 
in the cam]) of Hannibal. When Livy wrote llie bisiory 
of this war, he did not think of using the memoirs written 
by Hannibal, or the Greek letters which vScipIo had ad- 
dressed to the king of Macedonia. Polybius’ unule use of 
some documents of Hannibal which were kc‘pt at Home in 
tln^ temple of .funo Lacinia, and drew all bis matxu’ials from 
authentic sources. As far as we possess his work, we cavN 
not wish for anything further or bettin' : his third book is a 
master-work, and there is nothing in it tliiJt leaves tljc mind 
of the reader unsatisfied. In the Latin language^ there 
was only one scj>arate history of the sc'cond Punic war, by 
L. ("aelius Antipater, wlio, to judge from his name, must 
have been a Greek, and was either a freedman or enfran- 
chised and adopted into the gens Caelia, Ho wrote in the 
seventh century with declamatory pretensions, and many 
points in Livy’s account are derived from him. The work 
of Dr. Becker of Ratzeburg"’ o!i this war is good, al- 

III. ^^0. 

^ Cornel. Nepos, llannib. 13, where also one ^ileuus is mentioned, 
who had lived in the eariip of llanuihal and written a history of the 
w'iir. Si I* 34* and 

The hook here alluded to bears the title V'orarheiten zn einer 
Cesehhdite des zweiten Ibnusehea Altona, A snp- 

(>lementiirj* work hv the same author is entitled Teiper fdvius xxx. 
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though It Is not founded on matured studies ; it contains 
some strange prejudices, and neglects many j)oints which 
one would like to see explained. It is, however, a valua- 
ble work iK'vortheless, which should fiot be overlooked, 
and the name of its author will not be forgotten. In the 
narrative of lavy we can distinguish the different sourees 
from which In* derived his inibrnialion. 'riie account of 
the first j)eriod of the war, and es])ecially tin? rhetorical 
description of the siege, of Saguntum, are unquestionably 
derived froiii Caclius Anti[)ater, and if his history of the 
remaining period of tlic war were not based on better 
grounds, the whole of his third deead would he worth 
notiling, lint in some parts, in the description of the 
battle of Cannae, for instance, l.dvy follows Polybius very 
carefully ; in other jiarts of tliis decad, as for instance at 
the (uid of a year, when lie gives a brief .suniinary of tbe 
events which occuned during the year, he follovved the 
pontifiral annals, or some annalist. He evidently wrote 
this flecad with great pleasure, and some portions of it 
are among the most beautiful things that have ever l>een 
written. The points in whitrh he is defuaent are, a know- 
ledge <,>f facts, i‘xperienct», an iiitituale acquaintance with 
the afiairs of real lifti -Ijo does not step out of the walls 
of the school — and a control over liis sulqcct. lie woi'ked 
with great: east*, and n'peated what others had said before 
him without toiling and moiling. 

If 1 wen^ to relate the history of this war according to 
my own intdination, the time whicl) is set apart for these 
lectures would be much too short I must therefore con- 

» 

fine myself to brief skc^tches and outlines; but abridged 
narratives require a j)crfect consistency in all their parts, 
a thing wliich a person can attain only by writing them 
clown wdth great care. Lord. Chesterfield very appro- 
priately said on a similar occasion, ‘‘ I beg your pardon 

• 

25 imd : orler Entwickelung der liegohcnheiten, welclie zwisrhon 
Haunibnls lli'ickkehr narh Afrira unit der Schlacht bei Zaina 
liegen.^'" 
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for my ])rolixity, but 1 have tio time.” All abridgments 
require 'I’lje greater j)arfc of my labours eotisists in 

eundeusiiig that m Inch 1 have written ; but in these lec- 
tures ! cannot give such an abridgment with the neces- 
sary consistency ; and if the limits .of an abridgment an^ 
overstepped here and there, in a subject wbich has been 
dear to my bc^art for tlie last forty veras, I trust no one 
will fuul lault witii me. 

After Ilasdrubal bad had thti administration of Spain 
for nearly nine yt'ars, in* was assassinated llam-Jii^al, the 
son of llamilcar Ibirea, was at tins time .living in tlie 
camp to finish liis military education. Kothiug in liistory 
is so wadi !;ii(uvn as tlu* vow^ of Ifannibah which I l»elieve 
to be historicjil. Hannibal ijimself is said to iru-u- 

tiuncd it in aftertirncs^: and what reason have we for doubt- 
ing it? dho fact that the circumstances under which it 
was made are stated differently) is no ground for disl)clio\^ 
ing it: according to some, it was the condition on wliich 
Harnih'ar took bis son to Spain ; and according ti» otliers, 
it was made at the moment he took !ea\'e of Ids bdlior. 
] also bcilevt* that when Hainiicar went to Spain in 
or /il7, llaimilial .was not more than eight years old ; ;ind, 
conse(jiiontly, born in o07 or /K)8, previous to the time 
when Ilamilcar went to Sicil 3 ^ He began his exp^nlition 
to Itaiy in his twenty-seventh year. Against such an age 
nothing can be said : it is just the age at which a general 
may best display all bis great qualities. Frederick the* 
Great was not more than tw'enty-eight years old when be 
undertook the conquest of Silesia, and Napoleon was 
twenty-seven, or twenty-eight years old, when he made 
his first Italian campaign. Remarks like these may be 
laughed at when tliey are mistaken for proofs ; but I know 
what proofs are, and what I mean to say here is simply 
this: that at. such an agt^ lie could act the great part which 

RolyHns, IH. 11: Nepc.-. Unnnilr (.\fn!]>;ire VmI. 
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history ascribes to him. His whole eonducfc hears the 
(.'Ijaracter of that of a yoiiiiij mao; and at tlu* time of his 
death lie was not. much more than fifty y(‘ars old. He 
had two brothcTH, Hasilruba! and Mago. Whether llas- 
dnibal was oliho* than llamiibal is unknown, but Mago 
was yet very young \vln‘n llamiibal wmit to Italy, Opi- 
nions may Ix^ divided as to tlie personal cbarax'ter of Han- 
nibal : he ajjpears every v\iicie in liistory as some fonnid- 
abie being, dlie description of his character as a geneval 
in Livy is very beautiful; hut when T.ivy adds tliat his 
virtues wore eounterbalavieed by as many vices, he (xmtra- 
diets Polybius L wiio exjirossly dcnii'S the charge of (Tuelty. 
Wherevcr any cruel or faithless action occurs, it must l)e 
altributf'd to Hannibal’s subordinate offi(!or.s in tlu^ Car- 
thaginiaii army ; and, it is probable, tl)at many of f be cruel 
acts of another Hannibal, surnameil Monomacbus'', gave 
ris<^ to false reports aLout the great IL'ir.nibal. dlie nariic! 
Hannibal was as common at (xirtlsage as marij of our 
Christian names are among us. 'lln'ro ar(' staiinnents 
respecting liis cnielry, especially in Appian, who derived 
them from Pabius, but Polylaus knows notliing of them. 
1 do not mean to say, tbafljc committed no act of cruelty; 
but what he did was no more than what was the conimon 
pradico among the lloraans themselves, witli whom, as 
with the ancients in general, the destruction ol' tlie tnuun> 
was the principal object of war. In modern times warfare 
has assumed a more humane charactfU', and really destruc- 
tive wars, such as we find in the history of Spain, are 
among the exceptions- Of Ilaiinibars alh^gcd /Hirjidia pirn 
quam Piu/tca'^ not a single instance is known; and we may 
confidently assert, that, in capitulations lie always kept his 
engagements; for if ho had not, the charge would have 
been brought against him, and no one would have made 
any capitulation with him. His whole greatness, however, 
was no less striking in times of iieace than in war, ivnd 




Polybius, ix. ‘il. 
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in this respect the diircrence between him and Seipio is 
very remarkable. In times of peace Seipio was a useless 
citi/eri, nay, tlie dangerous example whicli he set in de- 
spising his lawful accusers might have led the Romans 
to desj)isc the laws of their country ; and who knows 
whether liis example was not actually a slow poison ! I 
like Seipio for many reasotis, but there is, on the whole, 
something exceedingly haughty in his character: he W'as 
conscious of his own greatness. He shewed his haughty 
jiride from the moineiit he began to take part in public 
tiflfairs, until he became a candidate for the (consulship; 
afterwards he set himself altogether above the laws of his 
country, d'fiis feature in his character is visible through- 
out his life: he wanted to set himself above tbe laws, and 
submission to tbeir sovereign power was (piite foreign to 
him. We do not b(‘ar that he was the author of any insti- 
tution or law^ to honefit his country, although he might 
have bestowed great blessings upon it by his iyfluenc’e; 
and Horne was surely in need of blessings, lliis iK'gloct 
after the mariiirm^ war was (me of tbe causes of the decline 
of tbe Homan c(mstituiion and morals. Hannibal, on the 
oilier hand, shewc'd his genius in everything; and, in times 
(jf pi*ace, he was the benefactor and reformer of bis country 
by wise laws and institutions. He and Seipio were both 
num of highly cultivated minds, and were intimately ac- 
rpiainted with Greek literature. HannibaFs companions 
were CJ reeks with whom he conversed in his leisure hours, 
and althouglr they were not men of the first ord(5r, still the 
fact shews in what manner he employed his leisure time. 
Among many other advantages in his relations with others, 
he poss(?ssod irresistible personal attractions, which he 
seems to have inherited from his father, who subdued sa- 
vages, and then managed and guided them without any 
difficulty. Hannibal was placed in difficult circumstances, 

Livy, XXXV III. .>.* fell.; A. (relHus, jv. 18 foil.; Val. Maxintus^ 
111. 7- 1. 
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but although individual Gauls and Celts, or some of the 
frivolous and unpriiK iplod Numidiaiis, were now aufl then 
ftiithless io him, or deserted and betrayed him, yet not one 
ever raised his hand against him^h He was obliged to 
saerilice his soldiers to his objects: lie could not spare 
them, and made enormous ^lemands upon them: but not 
one ever attempted any thir?g against him. He was like 
a being of a liigher order, that governed all and dazzlcMl 
them by his lustre. A man who settled the admlinstratioii 
of Spain, crossed Alps, shook the power of the Ro- 
mans, and reduced them to extreme weakness — such a man 
1 call lIu; greatest among his coutemporaries: yea, I may 
call him the greatest of all ages. His perseverance ami 
ills faitlifuluess towards his country cannot be praised 
enough ; his transactions with other states had otdy one ob- 
ject, — to serve his own country. Wliercver In.^ was, he eom- 
niauded ; he did iu)t seek protection anywhere, and bowed 
before no one ; lie never violated truth, and uevev did any 
t.hing vvliich was o[)pose(l to the dignity of liis (‘harae,te,r, 
even if he lost by so doing. This Tuan 1 honour, esteem, 
and love, almost unconditionally ; although 1 do not wish 
to d('uy, tliat tuiiigs arc related of him which hll our I'yes 
with tears. But wlieii he was at Capua, and allowed l)(‘(*ius 
A'lagiiJs to depart uninjured, he did not follow the dictates 
of policy, hut those of his owui generous heart, lew Rd- 
irians could boast of such magnanimity, and at that thxu: 
Scipio v\as, perhaps, the only one among ilu*m wlio was 
capable of it. 

The third hero of this war is Q. I'ahius Maximus, a 
man wiio has been very much overrated, (jreat circum- 
spection and s(?lf-contro! arc indt'ed cpiaiities wliich we 
cannot help recognizing in him; and lie was a good gene- 
ral, Init not a better one than nuuiy <>llieis. 'I'he only 
important feat of his is the recovery of dVirontum; hut 
what was that, after all ? The fact of his holding out after 
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the battle of TrasimeriuB is no more than what tlie republic 
hafi a right to expect of him. I am inclined to compare 
him with fiekhmarshal Dauu, and am convinced that 
Dann, as a general, was, at least, not inferior to him. 
Q Fahias Maximus was probably the great-grandson of 
tlie great Q. Fabius, who displayed such eminent qualities 
during the second and third WMrs against the Samnites. I 
Jini very apt to transfer my affection for great ancestors 
to their descendants ; but however much .1 should like to 
speak of Q. Fabius Maximus with aflection, 1 cannot. 
His opposition to Scipio is not a rhetorical exaggeration, 
but an historical fact. I'he speeches which Livy puts 
into the mouth of Hamio arc rhetorical flourishes, taken 
from Cacliiis Antipator, but the character of those of Fa> 
bins is historical ; it is evident that he was envious, and 
that he could not bear the star which was rising before 
him. It must make a man feed wretched, if^ on the thresh- 
old of old age, he looks upon the rising generation with 
uneasiness, and does not rather rejoice in looking ujKm it; 
and yet this is very common with old men. Fabius would 
rather have seen Hannibal unconquered, than see his own 
fame obscured by Scipio. Hence, he w^ould not destroy 
Hannibal, but only weaken him. 

(Jlaudius Marcellus, an able and enterprising general, 
was quite the opposite of Fabius by his great boldness; 
he was distinguished both as a general and a brave war- 
rior. 

These are the men who acted the most prominent part 
in the second Punic w'ar. The war itself must be divided, 
like the first, into several periods. The first comprises 
all that took place in Spain, including the conquest 
of Saguntum, &c., until the year 534, when Hannibal 
began his march towards the Alps. All the events of this 
period, however, must be regarded merely as preliminary 
to the war itself. The second period comprises the next 
three years and a part of the fourth, from 534 to 537, 
during which Hannibal made his irresistible progre.ss, 
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crossed the Alps and overran Italy? until the taking of 
Capua. During the third period from tliis event, in 537, to 
541, his star began to sink; the Homans conquered Capua, 
and their hopes of suctcoss received new strength, for it was 
now decided that Hannibal had irreparably lost the object 
,of his war. The fourth period extends from 541 to 547, 
and in tliis time Hannibal began to set his hopes on Spain 
ami on the rcinforeernents which he t?xpected from his bro- 
ther Ilasdrubal. He maintained himself in a part of ApU" 
lia, Lucania, and Ilnittium, and the Carthaginians raise<l 
fresh armies in vSpain, until the defeat of Hasdrnbal on tin- 
Metaiirus. 44ie fifth ami last period, from 547 to 550, 
which may be called the Afri(ian war, comprises the events 
from the time vvhen llannibaL at the command of the Car- 
thaginian senate, left Italy, down to the end of the war, 
Several other wars run parallel to, or are interwoven with 
tijut against Hannibal ; thus wo have to noti(' 0 , from 534 to 
547, the wars of the Homans in Spain, which were carried 
on with various .success until the taking of New Carthage; 
from 537 to 510 the Sicilian war and the insurrection of 
Sardinia, wdiicli were brought to a conclusion by the sub- 
jugation of Sardinia and the conquest of Syracuse; and 
lastly, frorri 540 to 547, the Macedonian war. Those who 
wish to form an accurate idea of the second Punic war 
must kecj) all these great masses separate from one an- 
other, w!u>rei)y t!}»\v will get rid of n>m*h tlnit is perplexing 
in tlie detail. 
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LEcri urvE IX. 

TJIK CARTIiAOINlAN I'.MPlRFv IN SPAIN. — TTIKATY OF ROMF 

WITH HASDRUBAI.. SIEGF OF SAGl'NTO.M* — FXPKDT'rif )N 

OF U ANNrHAL TOWAK IXS TItF Al .PS. - - PROCFFOrNGS OF 

rilli: ROMANS ON TUF APPROACH OF HANNIDAL. UAN- 

NIJJAf/s PASSAGK OVVai THK ALPS. 

While riaiiiilpar was oslablisliing a Carthaginian em- 
j)irc in Spain, the lloTiians acted the part of mere spec 
rators. On his arrival in that country, the ( Jartliaginians 
possessed only the coasts of (iranada and Muicia; hni 
under bis administration, Andalusia and tlic greatc^r pari 
of ValeiK'ia, seem to have been added to their dominions. 
The empire of C'artliage did not yet extend beyond the 
Sierra Morena, but connexions with the natives had already 
been formed, and it may have been under Ihisdruhal tliat 
greater progress was made in that quartei-. When we n^ad 
that Hannibal w as master of all Spain S it is only a mistake 
of the writer, for the Carthaginians nev(!r advanced further 
than a little nortli of N<nv Castile and Estremadura, and 
the northernmost ])oint to which we can trace the con- 
i[uests of Hannibal, in Polybius, is Salamanca^* and even if 
we consider this acciuisitiou as a lasting one, still the Car- 
thaginian empire did not extend over one half of the pen- 
insula. The tribes of the inU^rior and the CeUiberians 
seem not to have recognised the supremacy of Carthage, 
and vv(n*e only her allies, retaining their owm peculiar form 
of government, and only furnivshed mercenaries for the 
Carthaginian armies; which they did the more willingly, 

’ (/orn. NTepos^ iLniiuL. a. 
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as ilicy wore of a very warlike <iis[)ositi()ij. lk)lyhius^ 
justly remarks, that th(? Itoiuaiis w^ore silimt. at the progress 
which the ( ■arthagiiiums made in Spain, because they 
dreaded to renew the war against tluan, while tliey were 
threatened themselves in Italy by the (Jauls. [lainilear and 
Ilasdrubal were thus enabled to train and prepare their new 
nation, during the great war of the Homans with the ( -isal- 
pine (hiuls. Wc arc surprised at an aceoimt, whicli mentions 
that during this time a Carthaginian fleet appeared oil' the 
coast of Ktruria^ If the account he true, it was certainly 
not a. step taken by the government, hut probably by 
Hasdrubal on his own rosponsibility. During the Cisal- 
pine w'ar the Homans had, strangely enongli, eoncloded a 
treaty, not with the goviumment of ( 'arthage, hut merely 
with Ilasdrubal, the governor of Spain'*, d his seems to 
i'lx'w, that C’arthag(» was in a state of ariarcliy. The In'atx , 
however, was coneluded merely with reference to Spain, 
w'h(.»re the river Ibcrus w^as fixed upon, as tla^ boundary 
betwinm the two (*in[»ii'es. It is owing to the loss ef the 
second decad of Livy, that we do not know at what iiim^ thci 
Homans hail gaincil possession of that part of Spain ; lor, at 
the beginning of llie second Punic war, we find tliem in 
pCKSscissioTi of Tarraco, and the inhabitants of the (‘oast of 
C'atalonia were then under their protection Their friend- 
ship and alliance with Massilia was very old. Livy adds, 
that it was sti})ulatcd in the treaty that Saguinluin should 
be tree, botw^een the dominions of the two powxns; and if 
this bail really been the case, the hostilities of the Car- 
, thaginians against that town would certainly have been a 
violation of the treaty, lint Polybius knows nothing of 
such a clause; and if be, who Ijad aulhentie docunumts 
before him, had found anything about it, he w ould assuredly 
have stated that Hannibal had eoinmitted a breach of the 
treaty. 

f Livy places the siege of Saguntum in the year 
** n. Ur ^ ZiUuir.iH, viii. 19. 

■' Livy, XXI, J; Folybius, ii. I a, ' 22 ; Jii. 27 ^ '29, 
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altlioudi he must have seen that this is an impossibility. 
It must have taken place the year before, Hannibal 

brouglit on the war by his interfering in the hostilities be- 
tween the Saguntines and 'Furdetanians, or, as I should 
like to read, the Edetanians, for it is hardly to be con- 
ceived how the '^Furdetanians, at so great a distance, could 
have had any coin].)laints against the Saguntines, Ihc 
Edetanians, on the other hand, were the inhabitants of Va- 
lencia, and must at that time have been under the protec- 
tion of the Carthaginians’. "Fh(i siege of Sagnntum lasted 
for eight months, and has gained an imperishable celebrity 
in history from the heroic resistance of the Saguntines. 
Ihit th(? description of it in Livy is a romance, undoubtedly 
derived from the account of Caelius Antipater. ‘I’he town 
was, like several others in Spain, razed to th(3 ground. 
'Fhe descri])tion of I’olybius is much more authentic; he 
only knows that tlie town was taken, that Ilarinihal made 
extraordinary l)Ooty, and gained courage and strength for 
further uudertiikings^^ Hereupon Hannibal took up his 
winter quarters at New Carthage, and completed the pre- 
parations for his groat expedition. The Romans now sent 
ambassadors to him to call him to account for his conduct 
towanls 8agimtum ; but he referred them to Carthage, 
where tliey wau’c rec(fived in the senate in a manner which 
might Iiavc been foreseen, after so long an irritation and so 
ardent a desire to take vengeance for the injustice which 
Rome had inflicted on Carthage in regard to vSardinia. 
"Hie rleclaration of war was received by the Carthaginians 
w ith loud acclamations. 

Hannibal assembled his troops in the neighbourhood of 
Carthageua, and shewed great foresight in drawing Libyans 
to Spain and sending Spaniards to liibya, where they were 
to serve as garrisons ; but, at the same time, he retained 

‘ ® See Sigoriius on Livy, xxi. 6. 

" Appian, De UeUus llispan. 10, cidls them iarhoJetans. 
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great ljumbors of Spaniards, to accompany him on his ex- 
pedition. 'riie army with wh'wh he crossed the Jherus is 
said to have consisted of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse 
Ho must have crossed the Iberus in tlio early }>cirt of May. 
P. Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius Seinpronius bad already 
been consuls since the 15th of March. 1'hc tribes of 
( -ataloriia, which w'ere under the protection of Koine, of- 
fered little or no resistance. He crossed the Pyrenees 
in the neighbourhood of Figuera and Hofas, in the diroc- 
tioii of Roussillon, where the mountains slope down to- 
wards the coast of the Mediterranean and are of no con- 
siderable height, lie had previously sent envoys to the 
Gallic tribes, to ask for a free passage tlirough their coun- 
try. 'Phese envoys now returned with {)resonts and the as- 
surance that Hannibal would meet with no resistance in 
(Saul as far as the Rhone. A part of his forces was left 
behind in Catalonia, and when he ap[)roached the passes 
of the Pyrenees a dangerous mutiny broke out among his 
soldiers. Three thousand Carpetaiiians return(*d home, 
and that others might not be encouraged to follow tbeir 
example, flannibal was wise enough to send back all those 
in whom he discovered any unwillingness to follow him, 
since be was convinced that a cheerful and small army 
is better than a niunerous and discontented one. After 
liaving allowed his soldiers some rest in the neighbourhood 
of Perpignan, he continued his march with 50,000 foot and 
9,000 horse. 

When the Romans iliscovered that it was his j)Iaii to 
* cross the Alps, they decreed to send the consul, P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, the father of the great Scipio, with an army to 
Spain, and a great fleet was equipped to sail to Africa 
under the command of the other consul, 1 iberius Sempro- 
uius. Carthage, at this time, had no fleet of any im[)ort- 
ance, which shew^s a great carelessness in the management 
of affairs on the part of the Carthaginians themselves; 


^ Polybius, HI. Livy, xxi. 13. 
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whereas all that Hannibal did was wise and well calcu- 
lated. l>nt in tbe senat(‘ of Cariliaf^e there were men of a 
(liftereiit stamp; and it is not improbable that a property- 
tax was found ne(‘essary to cover the expenses of the war, 
and that in paying it the wealthy shewed a niggardly sj)irit ; 
otherwise the mean parsimony of Carthage is (juite unac- 
(‘ouritable. I'he plan of the Homans was, in certain re- 
spects, not ill-calculated, but it is a proof that they under- 
rated their enemy and his strength. Had 1\ Cornelius 
Sciplo arrived with his fleet before Hannibal left Spain, 
llamiibal might possibly have been stoppc'd in his progress; 
although [ am almost convinced that Hannibal would have 
thrown Ifiin l)ack upon the sea, and that he would thus 
havo facilitated his expedition still more. But the* Ivonnin 
fleet did not sail, until Hannibal was master of Catalonia; 
and it cannot be denied that at the beginning of this gn‘at 
war the liomans were slow and awkward, so that Hannibal 
was beforehand with them in everything. It is tvu(% they 
had just before made great exertions against tln^ (TisalpiiU‘ 
Gauls, but with the exception of this they had been en- 
gaged only in {)etty warfare since the conclusion of tln^ 
first Bimic war, and they had no standing armies. 'I’heir 
troops w'ere a sort of militia without any regular training, 
whereas the Carthaginian army under Hannibal consisted 
of veterans. Moreover, the Romans did not think it ne- 
c(‘ssary to })la('e the best of their generals at the head of 
their armies, hut made tlieir choice with their usual views ; 
and the consuls of this year were dull and slow like their 
soldiers. 

Hannihal continued his march with the utmost ra})idity, 
and, according to the calculation of Polybius^*', he led his 
Carthaginians a distance of 0,000 stadiiu 'lliis is indeed 
rather exaggerated, but still the distance between Cartba- 
gena and the river Po is immense. When Hannibal ar- 
ri\^id \n Cisalpine Gaui, envoys of the Gauls implored his 
assistance against the Romans, but until then \m had had 

to 
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to Oiake Iiis way through a country all peopled by inde- 
p(indc‘nt and hostile tribes, to whom an army like his must 
have api)eare<l like an inundation. Among such a host; it 
was impossible to prevent act? of violence, esj)ccially if we 
consider the wants with wiiich they had to struggle, ami 
which impf'ded their progress everywhere. lie passed 
through the magnificont country of Languedoc to Pont 
St. Esprit on the lilione in order to rcjacdi the Alps. "Hie 
inhabitants of Languedoc could not imleed resist the tor- 
rent that poured in upon them, and they sent their women 
and children into the Cevennes mountains for shelter: 
but the Oauls tu Dauphiue and Provence had large rivers, 
and could defend themselves. 'Hiey heard at the same 
time that a Roman army was already on the coast, and al- 
though the hostile feeling which existed betweem the (buds 
and Romans was very strong, and although the inha- 
bitants of Languedoc liad rejected with scorn the request 
^)^ the Romans, still they looked uj)on the Romans as 
auxiliaries again.sl the starved host of invaders, who in their 
rapid course were obliged to take all they could. Hannibal 
forced liis ])assage across the Rhone by s(mding, during the 
night, a jiart of bis army up the river wliore llu'y passed 
over on rafts. I'he attention of the Gauls was tlius drawn 
away friJin the main army, and this success, in a [)laco where 
nature herself seemoil to have drawn the boundary line, 
made the deepest impression upon the haibarians. 

Scipio had landed in the meantime at Marseille and 
marcl)c?d up the rivcT, hut he came too late, and Hannibal 
^ w^as already on tlie left bank when tlie Roman cavalry ar- 
rived. Hannibal now marcluMl farther up the Rhone, 
and Scij)io returned to his ships, though ho might have 
been of real service to his country, if Ite had taken his 
road towards Brian^on and Susa ; for he w ould thus have 
been enabled to attack the rear of the Garthaginians, while 
the Gauls might have stopped the vanguard by an abattis. 
Concerning the particidai\s of the passage of the Uhomi, 
and the suRsequont events until llannihal reacljcd the 
Alps, I must refer you to Livy 
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It has been one of the most disputed points of ancient 
history, iu vvhat part Huimibal crossed the Alps, and tlnj 
ancients themselves ditfer widely in their accounts. Livy's 
description is obscure, and Polybius does not enter into 
any distpiisitiuii coneoniing tbe localities, because they 
v/ere known in his time, and no one had any doubt about 
them. Livy imagines, that he passed by Brian(;on, through 
the valley of the Durance, and descended somewhere iu 
the neighbourhood of Turin; but this is erroneous* "Lhe 
other ancients are divided in their opinions : some main* 
tained that he passed over the Little, and others that lie 
passed over the Great St Bernard ; some even tliought it 
probabh^ that he crossed the Simplon* Modern writers*^ 
are likewise divided ; but, after the researches of General 
Melville, there can be no longer any doubt as to the road 
which Hannibal took ; and if any one who has a prac- 
tical mind compares with thes(3 researches the account 
which Polybius gives, he must see that no other road 
is possible. It is strange that even ingenious and learned 
men have, in this instance, opposed the most palpable 
evidence, Melville has proved, l)y the strongest possible 
evidence, that Hannibal marclied across tlie Little St. 
Bernard, and that this took place about the beginning 
of October. The mountain cannot have been a glacier 
covered with eternal ice ; for not far from its top a little 
corn w^as grown, and during the summer months it was 
a green Alp, which served as |)asture. On his arrival 
there, Hannibal found I'resh snow and a frc(|uerjted road. 
In a district near the little St. Bernard, in the valley of 
Tarentaise, he had a sevei'e contest with the Alpine 
tribes ; and Polybius, evidently with the intention to 
mark HannibaVs road, says that he halted near a white 
rock}"^ Now, there is only one gypseous cliff in those 
Alps, atid that is near 'farentaise, along which the an- 

WA complete Utst of the imxicrn works on this subject will be 
found* in f ‘kerfs (ie<»gruphie der liiiechea und Romer, ii. 2. p. 5dA, 
foil: 
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cient road ran, and which is discernible even at the 
present day, and known to the inhabitants of the country 
under the name of la rochc bUinchc. 'lliis circumstance 
alone would suffice to remove all doubts, but this road 
also perfectly agrees with the number of days which 
Hannibal spent upon his march; and this mnnber differs 
so widely from the number of days requir€*d for the road 
over Susa, that this place cannot here come into consi- 
deration at all. Had Scipio ventured to follow his euerny, 
Hannibal would certainly have defeated him, and Scipio 
would have been lost among those (rallic tribes, which 
would have risen against him. I'ho remark of Genoral 
Melville is true, that Hannibal had inarched up the 
Hhone as far as V ienne, the ancient capital of the AHo- 
hrogians, which is not mentioned by T^ivy. Here Hanni- 
[)al took up the cause of a pretender ; ami after having 
ostahlislied iiiin on the throne, he received supplies for 
his army and continued his march. The Allobrogians 
were at tluit time in possession of the country betvve<ni 
the Isere and the Rhone, of a part of Dauphinc, the 
western districts of Savoy, and some other neighbouring 
territories. At Vienne, Hannibal left the Rhone. Mel- 
ville saw her(3 a Roman road leading to Yeniie, whidi 
was used throughout the midtile ages, and down to the 
beginning of the seventeen tli century. J’Vom Vitunie 
Hannibal went to Chainbeiy, and into the valley of UV 
rentaise uj) towards the source of the river. General 
Melville has shewn that the mareli thruugii tliis narrow 
valley was a very troublesome one, as it was e<isy lor the 
inhabitfints to defend themselves in their mountains. It 
is a gross mistake, when some writers describe llaiiiiibal 
as marching over immense fields of ict^ ; for about aren- 
Itiise there are luxuriant plantations of nut trees, and in 
the valley itself a considerable quantity of corn is grown, 
'fbe arrival of Hannibal and his army was a fearlul eda- 
mity for the inhabitants of this valley, for it was a host 
which consumed everything that the.se poor people poe>. 
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sesst!(L 'llie less Ilaunibal was able to satisfy their hun- 
ger with the supplies he carried with him, the greater 
was tlie devastation caused by his army, for in such cir- 
cumstances soldiers destroy everything. Howoven* great, 
therefore, his exertions were in pacifying the inountaiiu^ers, 
yet tlu‘y manifested a desperate exasperation against him, 
and the losses of the Carthaginians in these contests were 
immense. In the la*st days of September, Hannibal 
reached the Little St. Bernard. Snow began already to 
fall in those regions, and frosts and the other miseries 
of winter were now added to the sidfcrlngs with which 
he had been struggling hitherto. His army suffered not 
less from hunger than the French did on th{‘ir retreat 
from llussia : thousands perished in a fVnv days, but yet 
Hannibal was glad that he had arrived at the summit 
of the mountains. Those among his soldiers who were 
rather discontented, and had been lingering behind, now 
joined him again. 'Fhe account of I^ivy, that Hannibal 
broke the rocks by means of vinegar, is one of those tales 
which we grieve to see related seriously by an intelligent 
man. It was undoubtedly derived from Caelius Anti- 
pater, and is nothing but a misrepresentation of an actual 
fact whi(di has been explained by General Melville. The 
roads in the Alps run along rivers, by which they were 
originally formed. 'I'hesc? rivers oi'tcn pass from one 
niOLiiitain to another, ^d then roads run along above thtj 
rivers. Such a road is often buried under avalanches, or 
cut off by a sinkingixjf the ground. Hannibal found such 
a spot on his imd from the Little St. Bernard to the, 
valley of Aosttu’^ H(5 was obliged to encamp there for 
three days, though suffering severely from hunger, cold, 
and snow, and to open a new road. General Melville 
has admirably illustrated this part of the inarch from 
Jl^olybius. Livy’* says, that the mountain formed a pro- 
oiiRce of one thousand feet, and that the new road was 


Folybius, iii. .it. foil. 


xxi. ay. toll. 
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bnilf. down tlnit proeipioe ! This is nonsense, as every 
one must see. In the aecount of Polybius, on the other 
hand, there is not one feature which is not perfectly 
correct, and founded upon accurate observation. On ids 
arrival in the valley of Aosta, Hannibal had lost nearly 
all his ele])iiants, and liis army was reduced to 20,000 
foot and G,000 horseJ^ It is astonisiiin^ tliat so large a 
niimbor of horses wen? preserved; but it shows what hard- 
shij )s the sonthcru horses are able to endure, and the 
great care which the Nuinidians must have taken of them. 


(■oinjuirc bivv, \vi. :58, with INilyhius, iir. .'*(> 
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LKCTUHE X. 

CONDUCT OF THE ROMANS ON THE APPROACH OF UANNI* 

BAI.. FIRST ENGAGEMENT WITH THE ROMANS ON THE 

TlCINl.S. — RATTLE ON THE TRFJHA. — C, * FLAM I NIUS. 

HANNIRAL’s march into ETRURIA. RATILE OF LAKE 

TRASIMENUS. 

'1'he whole inode of conducting the war on the fiart of 
the Rornan.s is a remarkable instance of the same want of 
design, and of the same slackness, with which war was car- 
rit?d on in the time of the French lievolution. Without 
knowing any particvilars, and by mere tradition, we may 
form the most vivid image of the manner in whicli the Ibi- 
inans viewed their impending danger. When they lieard 
that Hannibal had passed through the country of the Allo- 
brogians towards the Alps, they undoubtedly thought him 
a fool whose army must perish by the elements. It is, in- 
deed, only by supposing that this conviction was general 
among lliom, that we can account for their inactivity and 
drowsiness. The consul Seipio, who was stationed at Mar 
seille, and bad advanced into the interior as far as Avignon, 
ought to have been in Lombardy before Hannibal arrived 
there* ; but he did not reach the Po until Hannibal de- 
scended from the Alps, and, to the amazement of the llo- * 
mans, had defied and overcome all the immense difficulties 
which nature had placed in his way. We may well ima- 
gine what reports were spread about the losses sustained 
by the Carthaginian army, if we roinembev the logic of the 

T ^Thc slowness ive saw in the year 1800, nlien the An.striaris 
haiVtt ill thoir jiower either to prevent the pfissage over the (heat 
Srt:. Beinanl or to render it fruitless. — N. 
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st'.nseless among die allies in die war against die French 
licvolution. What die Romans believed find said to one 
another was something to this eftect : that it was madness 
of Hannibal to have led his army to such a monstrous un- 
dertaking; iluit he and his host would be destroyed by 
diseases and the want ot all die necessaries of life; and 
that not one individual would survive to return home across 
the Alps- It has often caused me the deepest grief to iicar 
such reasoning, when people consoled themselves in this 
cliildisls manner, and neglected the most necessary precau- 
tions. Had Hannibal been an ordinary general, ho would 
indeed have been in a precarious position ; but with an un- 
daunted spirit he? advanced with iiis army, which after its 
severe sufFerings must indeed have been in a frightful con-, 
dition, and may not have appeared much better than a liost 
of gipsies- The Cisalpine f.huils were anxious to get an 
opportunity to rise against the Romans, but they did not 
venture to move until Hannibal arrived, for the Romans 
kept them in submission Scipio, astouished at what lie 
heard, crossed the river Po, and encamped on the Ticinus 
in the neighbourhood of l\ivia- Hannibal came down the 
valley of Aosta: the expected insurrection of the Cauls 
did not yet l>n?ak out. An engagement with the Roman 
cavalry took place, in which the Romans were beaten by 
the Spanish and Numidian horsemen. In this skirmish, 
the consul Scipio received a dangerous wound, and it was 
only with great difficulty that lie was rescued from the tu- 
mult, according to some writers, by liis own son*^. 

The issue of this engagement, which would have cre- 
ated but little sensation in other wars, convinced tlie Ro- 
mans at once of the d<?lusion under wliich rbey Isad been 
labouring- They now fixed their hopes on the supjiort of 
Til). Sempronius, who had been ravaging the coast of Afri- 
ca, hut was now called back, and sailed to Ariminum. 
Scipio retreated across the Po, gave up its northern hawk, 


Livy, XXI. Ui: r»jJyl>i»S -X. 
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and down tlio bridgo of rafts wJiidi ho had coii^ 

structod. irannibal had dittioulties in orossiiig tlio Po, ami 
had to collect boats from the ueighbourhig rivers. In the 
meanwhile the Insubrians declared for him. 

The Romans were encamped near Placentia, ami were 
waiting for the arrival of Sempronius and his army, I be- 
lieve tliat there is something incorrect in our descriptious 
of these occurrences. General Vaudoncourt has endea- 
voured to clear up the matter, but liis idfea of the battle on 
the Trchia is false in the highest degree. Wc find J lanui- 
bal on thri eastern bank of the Trebia ; the Romans cross 
the river to offer battle, conso(picntly Hannibal, who was on 
tlie right ])aiik of this river, must have crossed the Po 
somewhat below Placentia \ In order to render a battle in 
which you are (piitc sure of victory quite decisive, you 
njust elude the enemy: such was the constant method of 
Hannibal, and has at all times been the method of every 
courageous general who was conscious of the strength of 
his army as well as of his own supefiority, and was confi- 
dent of victory k We must suppose that the Roiiums had 
crossed the Po i]i the neighbourhood of Pavia, and Hanni- 
bal, as all circumstances shew, and as J have already ob- 
served, some distance below Piacenza\ It is said, for 
instance, that the Romans transferred their camp from the 
left bank of the Trehla towards the foot of the Apennines, 
where they were better protected against the cavalry of the 
Carthaginians by several low* hills rising out of the plain 
This and several other things are intelligible only if vvo 
suppose that Hannibal crossed the Po somewhere between 

^ See Livy, xxi. tT foil.; Polybius, m. 58 foil. 

* AVheu in the year 1800 NajvoloOii crossed the Po, between Pavia 
and Piacenza, be defeated Mekis, the old and awkward Austrian 
field-marshak by the same tactics. —N. 

* One of my friends, wbr > 's a highly distinguished tactician, has 
perfectly c4ii?iri»:ed himself and me too, that Harmihal cannot have 
followed the traces of the Homans. — N. 

** Polybius, III. 58 ; Livy, xxi. IS. 
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Piacenza and Parma. 7'he Kotnans had in the meantime 
been joine<l by the army of 'Hb. Hernproiiius. If Provi- 
dence has once deekiod upon the destruction of an annjs 
all the most unfortunate circumstanees will conspire for 
that })nrpose. At tliat moment the wound of Scipio was 
no trifling matter, it healed very slowly, and was so severe 
that he could not appear at the head of his army ; and who 
among his leg??4:cs could have undertaken the command ? 
l\vo months and a lialf had elapsed from Hannibal’s pas- 
sage over the little St. Bernard to Ins arrival on the 
Trebia. He had eniplo 3 H>d this time In <?stablishing him- 
self in the country, and in restoring his men and horses. 
"I'he number of GOOO horsemen whom we immlioiied above, 
may have included those who had been mnvly mountiMl. 
Hannibal pressed the Jlomans very much, and took their 
stores of provisions. The consul Sempronius, now’ united 
with Scipio, thought it a disgrace to the Homan name to 
remain idle, and insisted upon oifering a battle; but Sifipio 
refused to give his consent, partly on account of the slate 
of his health, and partly because he had already had some 
experience of the cliarac'ter of his enemy. Hannibal, on the 
other hand, who was perfectly sure of victory, was greatly 
inclined to begin an engagement with the Uomaiis, for as 
long as the two armies were encamped opposite o)ie ano- 
ther, flannihal could not take his winter quarters, which 
was an essential point, as he wanted rest for bis troops, and 
was also anxious to get rid of the Uoinans in those districts, 
that he might be enabled to organize the Gaids. He was 
^encamped south of Piacenza, on the riglit bank of the Tre- 
hia, and the Homans opposite to him on the left bank. 
He irritated the Hornans by little skirrnislies, in wliicrh he 
allowed them some apparent advantages over him. The 
Trebia has become memorable in modern history for a battle 
which Macdonald lost on its banks in the year 1791) : it 
does him great honour that he eflected his retreat to Genba, 
where he joined the rest of the army. 1 never saw the 
river myself, hut I havo gathered iMforniation concerning 

• N 
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its loealitios, and it is remarkable that to this day they 
perfectly agree with the description given by Polybius. It 
is a very broad torrent which comes down the Apennines in 
many arms, and in such a manner that the river flows be* 
tween its two banks in the form of several small streams. 
The gi'oiuid consists of gravel and is covered with shrubs. 
In tvi liter, when the snow melts on the mountains, or after 
a heavy rain, the river is very broad and overflows the 
neighbouring fM>iintry ; but at other times one can walk 
through it. Ilannihal placed some detaelmients in ambush 
in the shrubs, whicli then, as now, covered the banks of the 
river. lie bad for some days ])ecn trying the Ivomnns, and 
Sempronius l)egan t(» imagine that Hannibal was timid and 
would not venture upon an open contest. Ilut the simple 
truth M'as, that he would not attack the Homans on their 
left bank, because he would not lead his army, at a cold 
si'ason, through an icy river. 'Dm Homans went into ih<i 
snare. Every ped(‘st,iriau traveller in Italy is accustomed 
to walk through the 'Trcbia in summer, but at tliat time 
the cold was very severe, Ilanniljal had large fires in 
his camp, for brandy was then not known, except in 
Egypt”; and iie gave his soldiers warm and plentiful food, 
and made tliem rub their bodies with oil at the fires, so 
that they became quite lirisk and warin'"^. During the day 
there was a strong sprinkling of snow, and the cold in tluit 
]Xirt of Lombardy, especially in the neiglibourhood of Ve- 
rona, is in tnitli not less severe than an ordinary winter in 
Cierrnany. Notwithstanding the snow, the Homans were 
imprudent enough to wade through the river, and they, 
were almost frozen when they arrived on the right bank ; 
in addition to this, the wind blew- the snow into their faces. 
Hannibal now advanced to meet them, and the Romans, 
although in reality they were already defeated by the ele- 
ments, yet fouglit as bras e soldiers ; but they were a mi- 
/ » . 

’ In the paintings of 'fhehes, the Avhole proi-oss of distilling is re- 
presented. — N. ^ Polybius, lit. 7!^; Livy, xxi. 55. 
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)itia against an arm}* of veterans. When all had got 
throngli th(? river, the ( •arthaginians who had l»ecn lying 
in ambush, rushed forth an«i attaek(»d <-heir flanks- M ho 
loss of the Romans was very great: the whole of their left 
wing retreated to Placentia. MMjo weather afterwards he* 
came so fearful, that tlie iMarthaginians did not pursue the 
Romans any further, although their usual maxim was to 
follow up a victory to the utmost. All the lioinans who 
survived the day, threw themselves into Placentia wliero 
tliey had th<nr stores, and tViore they remained for some 
time. 

MMio coTisuls wane at first base enough to deceive the 
s<mal:e at Rome, and to eoiiceal the extent of their loss, 
but tlio truth became known hut too soon. Haiinibaf.s 
ai my spr<?ad over both banks of the l^o, and he now took ii]) 
bis winter quartevs in order to give bis soldiers rest. He 
did not attack Idaccnitia, because it was of no importance 
to hi?n : and he alvva.\\s knew what was necessary. M'hc^ 
army in Plru'Ontia tlms escapeni, and a portion of it 
nnarclio<i down the to (.Jremona, from wlumeo tlio 
wliole afterwards went to Ariminurn, where the consul, 
(■. Flaminius, had arrived with his reinforcements. Ac- 
cor* ling to r/ivy*k Hannibal made an attempt to march 
across the A]K;nnines into Etruria, but ot‘ this IVdybius 
knows nothing. MMiat time was one of those which af- 
ford abumlant nuitorials for rhetorical exaggeration. It 
may be liowever that Ilaiiuibal made some excursion to 
reconnoitre tlie country, or perhaps even some grealei’ ex- 
pedition ; but the description which lavy gives of this re* 
puted march from Modena to Lucca,, of the locahtic^s and 
the storm, is a masterly production. I have witnessed 
myself a storm in those Ai)ennines in summer, and judg-* 
ing from what I then saw, a storm in winter must render 
it utterly impossible to ascend those mountains. But to 
the inhabitants of tlie adjacent country such a storrrf is 


XM. ;-S. 
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nothina* nncommon: they speak of it as an ordinary oc- 
currence. In the plain its eflFects are not so strongly felt, 
but on the mountains it is really frightful, 

Cains Flami\iiMS had now obtained the unlucky honour 
of the consulship. Tt would be unjust to judge of this 
man, whose name has come clown to us in an unfavourable 
light, by his dcieds. In his tribuneship he carried the as- 
signment of the ager GaUicus Picenus^ for which the illustri- 
ous Roman families never forgave him. He afterwards 
made himself still more obnoxious by supporting a tri])vin- 
iciau law^ which was very otlenslve to the Ronum nobles. 
This transaction is a curious example of the hypocrisy 
of those who always talked of the good old times, and 
spoke of all trade and industry with contempt ; altliough 
they endeavoured to gain by the same means for them- 
selves all the advantages they could. vSueh men are not 
capable of a generous action under any circumstances, 
or of sacrificing their own personal interest in any w-ay. 
The tribunician law w^hich C. Flaniinius supported forbadt; 
all senators to have, either direefty or indirectly, any sea 
ships of more than 300 amphorae, and those which they 
were allow'cd to have, w^ere only to be used in conveying 
corn from their estates to Rome '‘^. 'Fhe greediness of the 
Roman aristocracy was extremely hurt at the blow which 
this law inflicted upon them; but its principle was per- 
fectly consistent, and it was only right tliat the senators 
should not interfere with the pursuits of the knights or 
the wealthy merchants, who now formed the second class 
in Roman society, and to whom banking, commerce, and 
industry should have been left undisturl)ed. But the law, 
nevertheless, produced among the aristocrats such a state 
of excitement against C, Flaminius, that they spoke of 
him only as a mutineer. He may have been a sanguine 
and inconsiderate man, btit I ani convinced that he vvas 
acttiated by anything but revolutionary ideas. If a man 
is once doomed to be decried, he is generally made to feel 

^ bivy, XXI. ca. 
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Ijis doom in all possible ways. Thus, in regard to his 
march to Ariminum, he was eharg(?d with raslmess and 
Avith having rieglectecj the Latin holidays — charges which 
are quite ludicrous. Surely Hannibal would not have 
waitol till the holidays were over; he had, ou the con- 
trary, set out so early, that Flaininius was in reality al- 
ready too late, 

Hannibal had before him three roads, two leading into 
'ruscany and one along the Adriatic leading past Rimini, 
in the neighbourhood of which Flaininius was encamped, 
with the reinforcements which he had brought to the 
army of Scipio and Sempronius. It is an Linaceouiitable 
fact, that the Homans do not appear to have expected the 
enemy in Ktruria, for Hannibal penetrated into the coun- 
try through the marshes without meeting with any resist- 
ance. Tliorc wei'c two roads by Avluch he could enter into 
Etruria : the one led from Bologna across tlie Apennines to- 
wards Florcntx', and the other from Modena. The I'ormcr 
may have been impassable and overgrown, in ordiT to pre- 
vent the inroads of the Gauls. Hannibal might have 
Ibrced his way through, though perhaps with some danger ; 
but, for his purpose, it ran too close by the Apennines, and 
if he had been betrayed there, Flaininius might easily 
have fallen upon his flanks from Rimini. Hannibal there- 
fore took the other road. It is surprising that this opi- 
nion has ever been disputed. Strabo, who very seldom 
makes a mi-stake, liad a wrong idea of the matter, and the 
marsh of which he speaks may be traced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma In Italy, or at least in Tuscany, 
no one has any doubt as to which road is to he under- 
stood. The river Anio emptied itself, at a very remote 
period, into a bay which has gradually been filled up. On 
its northern bank, not far from its mouth, there is still a 
number of little lakes, some of which are quite idose to 
one anothet : many of them have been drained by canals. 

^trabO; V. p. !217 ; Compare i*<>lybius, iii. ?S, and Livy, xxii. 2. 
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itself is sitiuited somewhat higher, and the ground 
on wliieli it stands is a eontinuatiun of th<^ fruitful fields 
of Lucca. In the spring the whole district is covered with 
water, and forms one lakti* Tlie lloinans, tlHn*efore, 
thought themselves quite safe in that (juarttu-. Han- 
nibal, however, invaded Etruria; ho shewed the Uoinans 
that he could get tlirough, although ho had to struggk' 
with iinspeakabl(5 rlifficulties. In times of war ho never 
asked whether what lie thought necessary could be done 
with or without loss, and with this maxim he set out on 
his march towards Etruria* We tnay imagine that at first 
lie went as far as Morlena in ordej- to deceive the Ki>mans, 
and then proceeded to LS;a. d'ht; difficulties whlcli he 
is said to liave encoimtcired may he exaggerated, l)ut the 
description wliich we have of his inarch seems, on tlu* 
whoh*, to convey a correct idea of it* He lost a gn‘.at 
number of men, and he had only cme ele[>hant: lelL 
During his passage over tlie iilps he had been attacked 
by a disease of the eyes, and now on Ifis i)assage througl) 
tliose marshes, he lost the use of one eye completely. 
After a march of throe days and a half, he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of kacsulao, aud then l.unied towards tin? 
river Arno, where the cuuntry is now wonderfully im- 
proved by drain«ige. His army iiad Ixurn ccxnsiderahiy in 
creased by vho ( duds, A report of his march luid reached 
C. Llamiiiius, who for this reason broke uj) hi.s camp 
without delay, in order to gain possession of the road to 
Home before Ilannibiirs arrival. 1’he latter proceeded 
on the road of Chiusi towards Rome and ravaged the 
country wliich he traversed. Fhiiniuius follovved him with 
the greatest speed. One of the hypocritical charges 
brought against him was, that ho paid \n) little attention 
to the auguries, aud that he did not defer his inarch 
because the standard-bearer could not draw the stand- 
ardf — probably from fear — from its ease^’.' We cun 
scarcely fonn an idea ot‘ the extent of such absurdities, 
l.ivv, XXII. a. 
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but they prove what Polybius that <iuring this 

war the Romans were very inueli given to .sii|)ersti- 
tioiil 

Hannibal had advanced beyond Cortona and had the 
lake of rrasimcnus on his right. I’lnninivis followed him 
in haste and amazement, lor llanuibal bad gained a few 
days marches \ipon him on bis road towards Home, and 
might have advanced still furtlier : but he knew the advan- 
tages of his ground and wished to gain a de(*isive battle. 
Haminius hastily marched along below (.'Ortoiia, Hanni- 
bal bad in the meantime turned around the lak(\ and 
Flaminius, in the belief that he was still continuing his 
road towards Rome, d(^scendod from the hills which strc^tch 
along the lake: In some places they arc not more tlian a 
stone's throw distance from its borders. Hannibal as- 
C(mded the liills from behind in columns, took bis sta* 
tion upon them, and placed his light armed troops where 
tlm s[)ace between the bills and the lake was narrowest, 
and formed a very long delile. Here we see agahi the 
finger of Providence ; Jbr the day was foggy, and tlie 
Romans broke up very early, before sunrises to continue 
their march, in very thick columns which were unable to 
manoeuvre. When they arrived in thr*, narrow^ defile, they 
fell in with the light armed troops of Hannibal, and ima- 
gining that tlie C*artbagiuia!is w<n*e returning to meet; 
them, they thought it uecc*ssary to luisten (inward witli- 
out delay, Hannibal drew his oolurnns to the right and 
outflanked tin) Uomans; and while they attempted to force 
their way through the light armed troops, Hannibid at- 
* tacked them from belnnd and from hills, "Phus tlie 
Romans were driven into the lake, and not more than 
6000 forced their way through the enemy, dlie greater 
part perished in the lake, and C. Flaminius was aniong 
the slain. There are t\vo spots, Ossaia and the small 
stream of Sanguinetto, which are pointed out by different 
writers as the places where the battle was fought, amf 
which are generally cited as instances of the manner in 
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which local traditions are preserved. But the Sanguinetto 
cannot have been th(5 actual scene of the battle, though it 
may have been fought in its vicinity; and as for Ossaia, 
f have discovered that in the sixteenth century it was 
called Orsaia, and tliat the iiohlcs of Perugia used to 
keep hears (orsi) on that spot, from which it derived the 
name Orsaia, which was subsequently corrupted into Os- 
saia. 
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LECTURE XL 

KXTUAORDINAllY PHEN'OMENA IN NATUtli:. — PROCKl-.DINGS 
OF HyVNNIliAL AFTER TUE llAITl.E OF THASIMENOS.- 
Wliy HE DID NOT MARCH AOA1N8T ROME? — HIS AliUIVAL 
JN AIRJLIA. — L. AEMILIUS FAULLUS AND C. TERENTIUS 
VARRO. — DA'ITLK OF CANNAE. 


Shakespeare lias coDiiccted awful plienoiru na of jihy- 
sical nature with oecurrciieos in the moral world, as 
'Hmcydides connects the ])hysical plienomena of the IVdo- 
|)ouiiesian war with the moral condition of the pc'oplc. 
During the second Punic war, the earth was shaken by 
extraordinary convulsions and fernieiitations which were 
going on in its bowels, and Pliny* says, that in one year 
fifty-seven earthquakes were reported at Rome, a greater 
number than had ever been observed before within so 
short a period. Whether the earth shook in fifty-seven 
different places, or at different limes of the year, cannot be 
decided, on account of the vague manner in whicli Pliny 
speaks of the fact. We may, how(?ver, believe that the 
earth shook under the feet of the combatants, near lake 
'IVasimenus, without their being aware of it'^. It may be 
that the thick fogs, which covered the scene on the niorn- 
*ingof the battle, had some connexion with these internal 
convulsions of the earth, although in spring such fogs 
are not unfrequent in those districts. I myself saw one, 
in the month of June, in flic valley of the l iber, not 
far from lake IVasimenus, whicli reminded nn? very forci- 
bly of the morning of that memorable battle. • 

‘ Mist. Nat. II. 

* Pliny^ 1. c ; Livy, xxii. A ; Zunaras, viii. 2A. 
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After the battle of "JVasimonus, Hannibal exchanged 
the Libyan armour of liis soldiers for that of the Uomanej ^ 
which shews how well he knew how to train his army. 
In order to use the lloinau armour with success, it was 
indispensahlo to adopt their whole method of training 
and exercising the troops, and this coidd not he learned 
as quickly as the manoeuvres of the phalanx. The in- 
troduetion of the pilum alone shews how, in the midst 
of war, lie kept his troops ready for any improvement. 
Ever since the battle on the 'IVebia he had treated the 
Italians with kindness; he took care of the wounded, 
and restored the prisoners to freeiionu probably on con* 
dilion that they should never again take up arms against 
him. He now axlojiU^d the same liiu^ of com! act towards 
the far greater number of prisoners who were taken in 
the battle of dVasirneims. When lie crossed the Alps, 
it was not his intention to fall upon Hume like a torrent, 
and to scale its w'alls; he was not capable of such a hdse 
calculation; he must, like I’yrrhus, iiavc entertained the 
idea of forming a close alliniicc wdlh the Italians, and 
of thus crumhling Rome to dust by a .series of wars. He 
was obliged to create for himself a power in Italy, before 
he cquld hope successfully to combat and crush Rome. 

VVlieu ho broke up from lake dVasimeiuis, which must; 
have been iinmediatoly after the battle, he fell in witli 
a rletachinent of four thousand Romans, who had been 
sent from Rimini to reinforce the array of C. Elarninius, 
and were now cut to pieces. He did not inarch towards 
Rome, but to Spoleto, the third line of Roman colonies, 
in the hope of making au impression upon the town, 
the conijuest of which would necessarily afford him great 
advantages. But the town lield out, and remained faith- 
ful to the Romans *, It is a peculiar feature which Han- 
nibal had, in common with many great generals of modern 
tiives, that he hatl uu aversion to sieges. He him- 


‘ Polyl»ius, 111. S7 ; Livy., xxii. iii. 
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self n(?ver besieged a place, and long sieges were always 
conducted Ijy bis generals. When, iberefore, be found 
that his attempt iqjon Si>v)lett.> did not succeed, Ikj broke 
up, o.nd continued bis inarch into rieeiiuni. Now, ev<n*y 
one will ask. Why did he not march di redly towards 
Koine ? Why did lie not avail himself of the geinwa! 
consteriuitioii which prevailed tliere? — for the Itomaiis 
were alarmetl in the highest degrei?, ami the city and 
its immediate vicinity w'ere no longer their recruiting 
places; their forces could only be strengtheiuul l>y draw- 
ing reinforcements from distant parts of Italy; — or wby 
did not llamiibal attempt to blockade Uotih*, if he des- 
paired of taking it by assault ? "l o iriesc (piestions we 
may give the follow' i Mg answer t in those times Rome 
was an extremely strong fortress, protected by steej) voc-ks, 
w^alls, banks, and moats. The Capitoline rock was hewn 
quite steep; one side of the Qnirinal, as far as the jiorfa 
(xdlina, was a rugged rock, ami protected by a strong 
wall ; further on was the wall of iServins d'ullins, an 
Italian mile in length. Where the city was not prolccled 
by anything but a wall, as between the Aveiitino and 
(’aelius, there it was backed, at least partly, liy tnansbes; 
in sliort, a great army would have been reejuired to under- 
take the blockade, llainiibal inigld: have burnt d(»\vu the 
suburbs, and thus have produced great terror and alarm; 
but: that was not what he wislied, ami he had, bcsidi's, 
several reasons for not undertaking anything of the sort, 
ills army was suOering from diseas(!s, princ.ij)ally of a 
(mtaneous nature, and requinxl rc.'st for tluar reco\er} 
The connexions which he hoped to form with the? Iiaiians 
by his generous conduct towards them, had nor. yet been 
effected Another reason must assuredly have been, the 
unhealthy state of the atmosphere in tiu* neighbourhood 
of Rome, during the summer months. 'The battle of 'rra- 
simenus must have taken place about tin? end of May, or 


" FulybiuSj ni. b7. 
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the beginning of June: there is a passage from which 
its exact date can be inferred, but I do not recollect it 
at present'. Ills army, therefore, would have been coii- 
sunied by diseases, even if the health of the soldiers had not 
already been impaired. lie took up his summer- quarters 
— for they are as necessary in Italy as winter- quarters arc 
in other countries, — in Picenutn and the Marca Ancona, a 
fruitful and liealthy country, witli a moderate temperature. 
IVovideuce here again evidently interfered on his behalf; 
the earthquakes, which announced awful events to the 
world, had paved his way, and been bis battering-rams, 
for the walls of several fortified towns were tbro\rn down, 
and he was enabled to gain bis entrance in many places 
without resistance ^ While thus his soldiers recovered 
from their sufferings, the Romans exerted all their powers. 
Q, I'abius Maximus w^as made dictator, and rec(*ived the 
command of the army wdiich he foTtmxl by collecting those 
who had survived the day of Trasimenus, and by fresh 
levies'*’, llie Romans began even to enlist prisoners as 
soldiers, when they were willing to serve. 

In the meantime Hannibal left his quarters, for at the 
beginning of autumn the season became more favourable. 
Ho marched through Abruzzo, the country of the Jkdig- 
nians and Marrucinians, along tlie coast of the Adriatic, 
wishing to reach Casinum and the Via Latina, and by 
confining the communicatiou between Rome and Cam- 
pania to the Via Appia, he wished to see whether such 
a position would encourage the Italians to venture uj)on 
something decisive. He soon found liimself involved in 
diiliculties on account of his having no maps, though it 
is wonderful how well, in general, the ancients attained 
their objects without them. He knew that Casinum lay 

TT»e atmosphere in and about Home is pestiferous even before 
the end of June, and in ancient times it was no less so than at pre- 
seht-rN. 

^ Livy, XXII. IS, uho gives one instance of it. 

Livy, XXII. M ; Polybius, iii. .b8. 
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on the road, and ho ooinmanded one of his generals to 
lead his troo|)s thither. Now whether it was that he 
made a mistake in speaking, or that his general misinider- 
stood him, we know not, but the general led his troo})S 
through Samniiim and upper Campania, to CasilinuiiC^-. 
Hannibal did not discover the mistake till it was too late, 
for Fabius was before hand, and had tuniofl from the 
Via Latina into Samnium, and fortified himself there. 
When, therefore, Hannibal saw that his plan was thwarted 
by this unlucky accident, he ravaged the beautiful country 
of (kimpania, whore many of the. Jloman nobles harl their 
estates, and he wislied to return through Samnium, into 
Apulia, in order to take up his wintor-(jnarters in those mild 
districts, and at the same time to have, by his presenc(s 
the Italians more under his direct inttuence. He had by 
this time already conceived the idea of forming an alliance 
with the king of Macedonia. But Fabius cut off his 
retreat near mount ("allicuUi; Hamiihal, however, did 
not lose his presence of mind, and availing h.imself of the 
superstition of the Romans, used the w ell known stratagem 
of fastening bundles of hrushw'ood to the horns of a great 
number of oxen, and kindling the wood in the darkm^ss 
of night, &c. 'llic Romans were so alarmed at this 
strange phenomenon that they took to flight^*. Hannibal 
now quickly took the position which had been occupied 
by the Romans, and continued his march through Sarri- 
nium, until he reached the frontiers between Apulia and 
the Frentaiiians, where be pitched his camp. JJerc Imbius 
4igain met his enemy, but without suftVuing any defeat; 
in petty skirmishes the Romans even gained some advan- 
tages. But these little victories led the Romans to forget 
tlieir real position, and to believe that their former defeats 
were to he attributed merely to chance, and rhat Fabius, 

with more courage, might wipe off the disgrace from the 

• 

Livy, XXII. 13. 

" Livy, XXII. Hi ; Polybius, iii. 93 ; Zonaras, vin. 2G. 
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floman nanio rabius was obliged to roiiirn to Rome, 
and Inft the whole eoinmaiid of the army to his legate, 
M. Minucius Rufus. It is well known that the senate 
gave to Minuoi'is the j)ovver of prodictator, so that both 
had c(}ual powers*'; and when l."abins returned, the troops 
were divided between him and Minucius. When Hannibal 
was informed of this measure be provoked Minucius, lay 
in ambush, and gained such a victory over him, that lie 
would have liet'ii completely lost, had not Fabius and a 
corps of Samnites come to his assistance. Minucius now 
rcsigtjcd liis power, and Fabius terminated the campaign 
in as favourable a manner as the circumstances would 
allow of. 

During the ensuing winter, Hannibal was, pro[)erly 
speaking, in distressed circumstances: the harvest appears 
to have been safely carricul into fortified towns liofore bis 
arrival, f«.u* provisions were scarce, and be bad great diffi- 
culty in supporting Iris army ; but what rendered his situa- 
tion more precarious than anything, was the fact that not 
one of the Italian nations had yet joined him against the 
llomavis. 

The consuls of the year wore I.. Aemilius Paullus 
and (1 1 erentius Varro. It seems a well-established fact 
livat the fatiuu* of the latter was a butcher, a cirearnstance 
which, in former times, would have renden'd it impossible 
for him to obtain the consulship. Whether a man pos- 
sessed a bide of land, of two or of four jugers, nay, whether 
they wore his own property, or whether he merely tilled 
them as a labourer, was a matter of indifference to thc^ 
Romans, but it was husbandry, which in their opinion 
made a man lionourable, Varro is said to have risen by 
demagogic artifices**; but whether the account of Livy 
is correct or exaggerated, or whether it is a mere tale, 

Livy, xxif. ’2(i ; I’olybiiis, iii. 103; Dion Caasins, Fragm. 48; 
IMutai'ch, Fabius, 7 : Zonaras, vifj. ^26. 

Livy, XX u. SJ.'i, foil. Folvbius knows of it. 
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cannot be ascertiiined We may, at any rate, ask, how did 
it liappen that, after the battle of Cannae, the senate went 
out to meet him, and offer thanks to him for not having 
desi)aired^' ; and that from that moment, down to the end 
of the second Punic w'ar, ho alone ha<l an army wdtli 
extraordinary powers ? If he had aetually, as Livy says, 
boon a contemptible man, such distinctions would be in- 
eomprebensible. My belief is, that he was one of those 
md’ovtimato persons who are doomed in history to do 
penance for their misfortunes. In their political oj/mions 
the two consuls were diainctrically op})ose(l to eacii other. 
Aemilius Faullus was not merely a’ patrician, wliich would 
have made little difference, hut he was literally a ix^tcro^fxo^y 
on account of a. charge wliicrh had been brought against 
him before the beginning of the Punic war. 

Lint Homan armies were encamped in Apulia, not far 
from Cannae. 'Ilie Konians bad exerted thernsedvos to 
tlieir utmost to raise their troo])s to an e(]ual number with 
those of tint Cartliaginlans. 'Plieir forces i'onsisted of no 
less than eight legions, all more than complete, each con- 
sisting of 50t)0 men. There wore conscxjuently d0,000 
Romans, independent of their allies, who sitrved as nv 
fantry*^, i?400 Roman horsemen, and tiOOO of their allies. 
Ihvinuhal liad no more elephants, hut he laid a conside- 
rable number of Gallic horsemen; the Spanish cavalry, 
however, was the best. ’^I'he Numidians, like the Cos- 
sacks, w'ore )iot made lor a shock, hut wore most excellent 
for reconnoitering, foraging, and harassing tiic enemy; 
against the infantry or heavy cavalry tljf‘y were useless. 
It is a mere chance that wa know the dati^ of tlie batll(? 
of Cannae, and w'e are astonished to find tliat it was at 
so late a season of the year: Gellius'^^ says that it took 
place on the second of August Put liow was it that so 
long a time was allowed to pass away in inactivity ? lioth 


Tiivy, yxTT. 61 ; Plutarch, Fahius, IS. 
J*olybiiis, HI. 107 ; tiyy, xxii.36. 
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armios were encamped for a considerable time opposite 
ea(‘}i other on the banks of the Aufidus, a river which 
flows from the mountains of Samninm, and empties ^itself 
into the Adriatic 'Fhe Roman forces were divided into 
two camps, each occupying one bank of the river; their 
lieail (luarters were at Canusium, and their stores at 
(Cannae, llio latter place, which was only a few miles 
distant from the Roman camp, was taken bv ^launibaP^ ; 
but the Romans seem nevertheless to have been too timid 
to engage in a decisive battle. It may be, however, that 
all their troops had not yet arrived, and that for this 
reason Aemilius Paulhis would not yet venture ariytliiiig. 
Hut what ought to liave been done? The w-isest plan, 

I believe, woidd have been to refuse a battle as long as 
Hannibal did not compel him to it; for the longer the 
ho[)es which Hannibal entertained in regard to the Italians 
continued to be disappointed, the better it was for the 
Romans. Hut it might, on the other hand, be said also, 
tliat a longer delay migltt liave encouraged the allies of 
the Romans to do what they wished, but did not yet 
venture to do. Everything depended upon one decisive 
moment ; and if Lucania and Aynilia had deserted the 
Romans, their situation would have been fearful. Aemi- 
lins Paullus knew that if he conquered in the battle, the" 
advantages would be immense; but he also knew that if 
he lost the battle, all would be lost. One camp of the 
Romans crossed the river Aufidus, wliich in that part forms 
two great reaches, and joined the other. Hannibal like- 
wise crossed the river, and drew' up his army in battle array , 
in the face of the enemy, between the tw'o reaches, and 
in such a manner that his two flanks were leaning against 
the reaches. His position was such, that the Romans 
could derive no advantage from their superiority in num- 
bers. lliey had placed their cavalry on the two wings : 
Hjinnibal did the same, but in such a way, that one wing 


Polybius, Tii. 107. 
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Vas occupied by his light, and the other by his heavy 
cavalry. He ordered a part of his infantry, chiefly Gauls, 
to advance against the Romans, and to open the contest ; 
but they were easily overwhelmed by the Romans, and 
on their retreat they were received by both the Cartha- 
ginian wings, on the right and on the left. The Romans 
followed them in columns, and now attacked tlie Cartha- 
ginians, Niiraidians, and Spaniards, who had the river in 
their rear. The two Carthaginian wings fell upon the 
advancing Ilornans, and the whole Carthaginian cavalry 
rushed forth against one wing of the lioiiian cavalry, and 
a fierce contest began, in which the Romans were unable 
to maintain their ground, and were, in a siiort time, coin- 
plctely routed. It is not improbable that many of tln^ 
Italian allies of the Romans, especially those who de- 
serted their cause soon, alter, did not do tlicir duly during 
the ongageraent. The Carthaginian cavalry now threw 
• themselves upon the llontan infantry, and routed tlunn 
also most completely. The victory was docid(jd, although 
the contest was still maintained for a long time, until at 
nightfall the defeat of the Romans was complete, I must 
notice here a curious circumstance, which is mentioned 
by Appian and Zonaras'^, and was probably derived from 
Fabius; namely, that in that part of Apulia a sea-breeze 
rises every day at noon-time. I'his is prol)al>lo enough. 
The whole district is of a calcareous nature, and in 
summer the whole of Apulia is covered with clouds of 
dust. But in this case it is added that, on the day iKiforc 
the battle, Hannibal had ordered the fields to be ploughed, 
*and that he took such k position that the wind, blowing 
towards the Romans, carried the clouds of dust into their 
faces, so that they were unable to fight. I readily belicive 
that Hannibal may have availed himself of the wind; but 
the rest sounds rather marvellous, and is perhaps nothing 
more than one of those fictions by which a conquered 

Appian, Do Bello Annibal. 20, foil.; Zoiiaras, ix. 1 foil. (^anp. 
Livy, XXII. 'i6. 
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party endeavours to cover its own disgrace. Aerailius 
was among the slain, and the number of the dead, 
according to the lowest estimation, amounted to 40,000 
foot and 2,700 horse 

After the battle, the surviving Homans of both camps 
capitulated, with the exception of a small detaclmieiit, 
which threw itself into Cannsimn, and afterwards escaped 
into the mountains. 'Vhey surrendered, on condition that 
Hannibal should enter into negotiations with Rome con- 
cerning the ransom of the prisoners, as had been done in 
the first Punic war, wlien tlie captives wxmc always ex- 
changed, and the party which had the greater number re- 
ceived a sum of money as a compensation, Hannibal, who, 
as I have already remarked, had an aversion to sieges, 
was unconcerned about the Romans at Canusium, and 
marched towards Capua. This must have been sooner 
after the l)attle tlian Livy represents it: Hannibal cannot 
liavo deferred it, for there is yet an immense number of 
events, all of whicli belong to this same year. It is a 
very well known si cry related by Cato^^‘, that Maluirbal -^, 
the commander of the Carthaginian horse, inunediately 
after the battle, requested Hannibal to send him to Rome, 
where, in five days, ho promised to celebrate his victory 
by a baiHjiiet on the Capitol. Hannibal answered with 
a smile, that it was a fine idea, but impracticable; where- 
upon Maharbtil replied, Thou knowest, indeed, how to 
gain a victory, but not how to make use ol it.” We cannot 
say how great the consternation and paralysis would have 
been at Rome, if the Carthaginian cavalry had made its 
appearance on the Via Latimi, before the mournful tidings' 
of the destructiou of the Roman army had reached the 
capital; hut no part of the army could have reached 

Livy, xx-ii. IJ). Oouipfire {•olybius, in. 117; Appian, De BdJo 
Anriihal, 25 f Plutarch, Fabiu», Ifi. 

Gelito, Noct> Att. X. 24.; compare Livy, xxu. 51 ; Plutarch, 
Fab. 17; 

1 believe we must pronounce Maharbal, ami not Maharbal, — N. 
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Ilorae in so sliort a time, except the cavalry, and even 
this not without the greatest difficulty, and without chang- 
ing the liorscs on its road ; for the distance between the 
field of battle and the city of Horne was at least two 
hundred miles, even if wo sup])oso the road to have 
formed a straight line. The only thing, however, which 
the Homans would have had to do against cavalry, in order 
to be safe, would have been simply to shut their gates. 
It is not impossible that Maharbal may have fancied Home 
to be in a state of consternation, similar to that after the 
battle on the Allia; but, although there were in the city 
only recruits and soldiers destined for the navy, yet I 
can never believe that the Homans would have been so 
desponding as not to defend their walls; and ;di hough 
their defence would perhaps have been of no avail, it 
might at least have compelled Hannibal to lay encamped 
before Home in the middle of August, which is the most 
unfavourable season. 
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LECTURE XII. 

HANiVIHAL IN CAMPANIA. — CAPUA. — THIRD PERIOD OF THE 
WAR, FROM oS7 TO 541. — EXERTIONS OF THE ROMANS. 
— THEY GAIN ADVANTAGES IN CAMPANIA. — BESIEGE 
CAPUA. — HANNIBAL AT THE GATES OF RO-’ME. — HIERO- 
NYMUS OF SYRACUSE. — HIS SUCCESSORS, HIPPOCRATES 
AND EPICVDES. — SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF SYRACUSE 
BY THE ROMANS. 

Livy^ gives a list of the Italian nations which deserted 
Rome after the battle of Cannae, and the ia(»t is repre- 
sented as if it had happened immediately after the battle. 
But this cannot have been the case : several of them 
continued to be faithful to Rome for a considerable time 
afterwards, and we see that the belief in llie unsliaken 
omnipotence of Rome was still very strong among them ; 
but it was especially the fortresses of Beneventum, Luceria, 
Veniisia, Brundusium, Paestum, and Acsemia, that exerted 
their influence upon the people far around them, so as to 
paralyze them, and prevent their joining the Carthaginians. 
Even before the battle of Cannae, Hannibal had entered 
into negotiations with Capua, — next to Rome the most 
flourishing city of . Italy, but, in regard to moral power 
and political importance, quite the reverse of Rome. Cam- 
pania was proverbial for its wealth, but its inhabitants were 
luxurious and effeminate in the highest degree : they stood 
to Rome in the very favourable relation of isopolity ; and 
the great farnijtef of Campania thought themselves quite 
equal to and were connected with them by 

* xxH. (51, with the note of (ilareanus. 
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intermarriages % 'I’hey entertained the liope, which was 
fostered by Hannibal, that the fall of would transfer 

the supreme power to Capua. When, therefore, Hannibal 
appeared in (Campania, every thing was prepared. The 
Romans had small garrisons in all places, hut at Capua 
there was none, and the only thing wdneh made the inha- 
bitants of ("apua hesitate was the circumstance, that 300 of 
tluj noble^st Campanians, who formed the cavalry belonging 
to the Cam])aniiin legion, were still engaged in the service of 
Rome, and had be.ejii sent to Sicily, where they were kept, 
so to speak, as hostages to insure the loyalty of C'apua. 
I'he Romans were unable to do anything except by per- 
suasion. One voice only rose at Capua to recommend 
the people to reniaiu faithful to Rome‘\ The apostacy of 
Capua was the most glaring ingratitude, and it is only natu- 
ral that the Romans could not forgive it ; for no kind of 
ingratitude is so mortifying as the assumptions of unworthy 
men, when they become refractory, and wish to occupy 
places which are filled by others worthier than Ihemstdves. 
But Capua was not merely ungrateful, but it displayed a 
useless barbarity by putting the Romans to death in hot 
bath rooms. Capua now (concluded a very favourable 
treaty with Hannibal, in which no mention is made of 
any kind of Carthaginian supremacy; but Hannibal recog- 
nized their independence, did not claim tlie right of levy- 
ing contributions among them, or of making tiiem serve in 
his armies, and allowed them to select 300 from among the 
noblest of his Roman captives, as a compensation for the 
300 Campanian horsemen in Sicily S He also promised 
them, in the name of Carthage, that they should not l)e 
forgotten iu any future peace It is not known what 
became of those 300 noble Romans, whether the Cam{)a- 
niaris put them to death, or exchanged them for their 
own nobles; but I believe that they were exchangcil, 

^ Coiopare vol. iii. p. 109, full, and p* ^91. 

^ Livy, xxiii. 7, * Livy, xxiii. 7. 
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for at that time Rome was not as haughty as she had 
used to be. 

"Jlie acquisition of Capua was a great gain to Han- 
nibal. It may be taken for granted, that on his march into 
Campania the Hirpinians had declared for him. Accrrae, 
which also enjoyed the right of isopolity with Rome, was 
taken after a long siege; but the attempts against Cumae, 
Naples, and Nola, were unsuccessful, and, near the last of 
these places, the Carthaginians were repulsed witli some 
loss. Javy^ does not seem to think that this loss was very 
considerable, and it may certainly have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated by other w'riters, as it was the first advantage 
wdiich the Romans gained after many defeats- It was 
however, at any rate, of great importance to them, that 
Hannibal did not succeed in his attempts to obtain posses- 
sion of Cumae and Naples; for if he had succeeded, he 
w ould have had a place of arms and of communication with 
Carthage, from which he might have derived incalculable 
advantages. But he was now in strangest position : he 
had, in reality, not a single sea-port town; and althougli he 
was the general of a maritime state, yet he was in the 
midst of a foreign country, and shut out from the sea. 

'i'he taking of Capua forms the conclusion of the 
second period of the second Funic war : Hannibal had 
now reached the highest point of his glory. Whether it 
be true, that his winter quarters in the luxurious city of 
Capua destroyed the character and discipline of his army, 
or whether this statement be a mere rhetorical declamation, 
is a point, concerning which I think it preferable to be 
silent Thus much how’^ever is certain, that when, after ' 
extraordinary exertions, men betake themselves to rest, 
they lose their disposition for great and energetic activity, 
and sometimes never acquire it again. This is a dan- 
gerous cliff in the lives of many, and it may have been 
so tto Uftiimibal and his army. But there is another 


* xxai, to. 
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circumstance which is usually overlooked, namely, tliat 
he could not recruit liis army either from AfVica, or from 
Spain or Gaul, Kvery battle cost him a number of men ; 
his being in the heart of a foreign country rendered a 
series of little skirmishes unavoidable ; and the greatest 
loss is always that which we sustain in a foreign land. 
When Hannibal descended from the Alps, he had only 
20,000 foot and GOOO horse; since then he had fought 
three great battles, and not received a single man to rein- 
force his army. Ho had no choice but to complete his 
forces by Italians. We know tliat he drew soldiers from 
IJruttiura, and we may suppose, that he strengthened 
himself in other parts also. 'Fhe year after the })attle of 
Cannae, he received reinforcements and elephants; the ex- 
act numbers are not mentioned, but they must have been 
considerable At the end of the war, only a few of the 
veterans were surviving who had crossed the Alps. All 
this must ac(JOunt for the fact, that tlie character of his 
vsoldiers was aftersvards no longer equal to that of tl»e army 
with which he had begun the w^ar^ Whatever injurious 
iutiuenee, therefore, the stay at Capua may have liad 
on the army of Hannibal, the above-mentioned circum- 
stances alone are sufficient to account for its state of 
dixssolutiou. 

I shall relate very briefly the history of tiio period 
from the taking of Capua in 587, down to the year 541. 
I’he Romans now made the must incredible exertions. 

® Livy XXIII. la, relates, that the senate of Carthof^e dooroeil in 
^the very year of the battle of ( -fuiiiae, to semi reinforcements to 
Hannibal ; and Jie adds, tliat the decree was carried into eifecl with 
that slowness which is common in prosperous cireviriistunces. This 
might, indeed, have delayed the arrival of tlio reinforcements till the 
year after ; but elephants are mentioned in the camp of Hannibal 
even before he took up his winter-tpiarters, — Fivy, xxin. 18. 

7 The Pnisfeian army of 170^3 was infinitely inferior to that of 
17.57 ; and those who have seen the French armies must own, thatf the 
one of 1807 was incomparably !»etler than tliat of 1812, during the 
cainpaigu to Ilussia. — N. 
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"Jlieir legions were henceforth constantly increased. Allies 
are no longer mentioned ; and it is highly prqj3able that, 
in this year, they were incorporated with the legions for 
the w'hole duration of the war, in order not to let thein^ 
stand isolated. This is, however, a mere conjecture of 
mine, which I do not mean to give as an historical fact : 
it may be nothing but a false apj)earaiiee, but as long as 
I have no evidence to tlio contrary, I take it to be correct. 
Instead of confining themselves, after such losses, to ope- 
rations on a smaller scale, the Uoinans conceived the 
great idea of multiplying everything. They were obliged 
to create a now army, and with it to meet the Cartha- 
ginians, who were accustomed to victory. They refused 
to ransom those who had been taken prisoners at Cannae^; 
hut, whether this measure was wise and just, and whether 
the prisoners were worth being ransomed, is a point about 
which a great many things might be said, I'he awful 
conscc|uence, however, was, that Hannibal sold them all 
as slaves. The actions of those who belong to a great 
body of men, must not be judged wdth the same severity 
as those of single and inde|>endent persons, for the former 
are oldigcd to give up their own individuality. 1 have 
knowm persons who acted in a similar mannei^, although 
they were perfectly incapable of doing the same thing 
either before or after such an occasion. We have, more- 
over, to consider, whether Hannibal did not, perhaps, 
demand ready money, which the Homans were not in a 
condition to pay. But even those wdio survived the day 
of Canuae, without having been taken prisoners, were 
treated as cowards, with bitterness and contempt*'; just*^ 
as the unfortunate admiral Byng was shot, in order to 
establish a maxim. As a sufficient number of freemen 
could not be found, 80G0 slaves were bought on credit 
of their masters, and formed into two regiments*^; nay, 

- 

* Livy, xxn. .*5.9, foil. ; Polybius, vi. S8. 

^ Livy, XMn. ; xxv. (J. Livy, xxiv. H. 
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even gladiators were enlisted with their arms. We can 
hardly form an idea of the distressed ^state of Rome; 
the price of corn liad risen to ten times the ordinary 
price, and Rome was in a complete state of famine”. 
Lucania (with the exception of l^etelia), Rruttiam, the 
greater part of Samnium, and almost all the Greek towns 
of Italy, threw themselves into the arms of HannibaP'; 
and it is surprising that, under these (;irr.mnstan(M?s, he 
not only gained no lasting advantages, but that, from this 
time forward, the Romans continually Jiequired new 
strength. 

In the year after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal luiide 
two unsuccessful attempts upon the fortified camp of 
Claudius Marcellus at Nola^-^, and sustained a considerable 
loss. Q. Fabius Maximus and Marcellus were his an- 
tagonists; and he is reported to have said at the time, 
that he respected Fabius as his tutor, but Marcellus as 
his rival ; that Fabius prevented his committing any mis- 
take, and that Marcellus gave him exercise for the de- 
velopment of bis own powers This is not a mere 
rhetorical phrase. The Romans establivshed themselves in 
Campania with a decided su})eriority, as early as the year 
589. The Campanians were cowards; they took the field 
only in the neighbourhood of Cumae, but w ere defeated, 
and allowed themselves to be shut up like sheep in a 
fold. Hannibal made several attempts to relieve them; 
one Carthaginian army, under the command of Ilanno, 
advanced as far as Reneventum, but was bi'aton there by 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus and his slaves, whose bravery 
* was afterwards rewarded with their freo<iorn^^ After 
being thus thwarted, Hannibal made only feeble attempts, 
I do not understand why Hannibal, who had in the mean- 
while received reinforcements from Carthage, did not exert 

“ Polybius, IX. 44. Livy, xxiu. 3U; Polybius, vu, i. 

” Livy, xxiii, 4() ; compare xxiv, 1.3. 

** Plutarch, Marcellus, c. .0. Livy, xxiv, li foil. 
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all his powers to relieve Capua, which was blockaded by 
Iluj Homans with double entrenchments. It is true the 
communication with the city was extremely difficult, but 
Hannibal ought to have stormed the entrenchments ; this 
neglect is unaccountable to me. He lingered in Apulia 
and Lueania, made some petty compiests, and abandoned 
Capna to its hopeless fate. At last, however, he made 
an attempt, the real object or meaning of whicli history 
is at a loss how to explain. He appeared before Capua ; 
and, when ho found that he could not induce the Romans 
to etigage in an open contest, he marched along the Via 
Latina towards Rome, and crossed the river I/iris in the 
neighbourhood of Fregellac He found no favourable 
reception anywlierc, and marched towards Rome, wdiich 
w^as thrown into a state of the greatest alarm. Q. Fulvlus 
was hastily called aw'ay from Capua, for the protection of 
the capital. This was just what Hannibal wished. He 
had probably calculated that both armies would be called 
back, which would have enabled him to relieve Capua, 
and to introduce provisions, or to lead away its population. 
Rut it seems that the general, to whom he liad left the 
command to effect this, was not fit for the task. Hannibal 
was encamped near the porta CoHina, on a projection of 
Monte Pincio, opposite the low grounds of the garden, of 
Sallust, and he cliallenged tlie Romans to fight. Q. Fill- 
vius hastened along the Via Appia towards Rome, and 
offered l^attle. But to fight a battle in that position could 
surely not be the real object of Hannibal, and he confined 
Ijimself to ravaging the country, and then returned to 
Campania and Rhegium’^ If his Italian allies, the Sam-'' 
iiites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, had, in the meanwhile, 
compelled the other consul to raise the siege of Capua, 
Hannibal would have gained his end ; but he was always 
obliged to do everything himself. 

Livy, xxvf. 5 foil ; Polybiiis, IX. 3 foil. 

Livy, \xvi. 9. ‘® Polybius, jx. 6 , 
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Hiero diod at the age of ninety, either in the year of 
the battle of Cannae, or the year after, and was sueoceded 
by his grandson Hieronymus. Wo find almost invariably 
in Greek dynasties, that the successors of great men do 
not seem to know what use to make of tlie power be- 
queathed to tlunn, except so far as their own enjoyment 
is concerned. liicronyrous was the son of ( lelo, the son 
of Hiero; bad Gelo bccni aUv(‘, he would have followed 
quite a different lino of policy’*^; but Hieronymus, in the 
belief that, after the battle of Cannae, Uome would not 
raise her head again, thought that he might treat the Ro- 
mans with contempt, although he had no wish to throw 
himself into the arms of the Carthaginians. Ho was a 
contemptible young man, without ability or experience, and 
fancied that, in the confusion of the war, he migiit make 
himself sole master of Sicily He intended to give up the 
alliance with Rome, and to negotiate with the Cartha- 
ginians* Hannibal, who kept his own olqects in view in 
such cases, made all possible concessions without any 
S(;ruple, on corulitiou that Hioronymiis should rcTiounce 
his alliance with Rome. This Hieronymus did: hut he 
took no farther steps. 'Flie Romans established them- 
^selves in Sicily, notwithstanding their immense difficulties, 
and Hieronymus, who had exasperated his subjcN'ts by 
his tyrannical despotism, w-as murdered 'k After him two 
Carthaginians of Syracusan origin, Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, usur{)ed the government, liie Romans endeavour- 
ed, in their negotiations with them, to be as gentle as 
they could, and to gain tiiem over to tlieir cause by jjer- 
^suasion; and as Hannibal did not, in the meantime, derive 
from his alliance with Syracuse the advantages which he 
had expected, the negotiations of the liornans began to 
gain ground. Rut the two usurpers had declared them- 
selves in the most decided way against the Romans. M. 

« 

Polybius, MI. 8. Eivy, \mv. (i ; Polybius, vn, i. 

Livy, XXIV. 7 ; Polybius, vji. (i. 
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Marcellas was now sent to Sicily. The events .which 
now followed may be related briefly. The siege of Sy- 
racuse occupied a great part of the year. Marcellus, by 
careful operations, took possession of two parts of the 
town, Neapolis and T^'yche; but Acradina, the principal 
part of the city, was taken by treachery^''. This siege is 
remarkable on account of the engines which Archimedes 
is said to have used. We have different accounts about 
this subject; but that which is well established, may be 
reiliieed to the fact, that Archimedes constantly thwarted 
tlie attempts of the battering-rams, and destroyed the 
great engines of the lioman ships by his superior skill 
in mechanics, but not by fire and the liko'^^ I'he account 
of the burning-glasses must be rejected. It is not im- 
probable, that when afterw'ards such glasses were invented, 
and persons thought tliat they might be used in sieges, 
or for the destruction of ships, this possibility was trans- 
formed into an historical fact, and forged into the siege 
of Syracuse. That tliese glasses wore not mentioned by 
Polybius may be inferred, from the silence of lavy about 
thern. The humanity and gentleness of Marcellus after the 
taking of Syracuse arc generally spoken of as something 
([uite extraordinary "S and I agree in declaring it an act 
of humanity, that he did not order the town to be plun- 
dered or destroyed ; Init from the Exeerpta Ilfpi rvajjttuiy, 
published by A. Mai"‘\ we see this humanity in a dilfereut 
light : those of its inhabitants w'ho were not sold as slaves 
were driven out of the town into the open fields, where 
they died of starvation, so that the free Syracusans had to 
envy the lot of slaves, and tViat many of them pretendeer 
to be slaves, merely to obtain the means of satisfying their 
hunger. Siidte were the manners of the times ! 

■ '^V.' ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Livy, xxy. 25 foil; Polypus, vm. 5 — 10 ami 37. 

PolyMtts, 1. c; Liiy, XXIV, 34* folk; Plutarch, Marcellus, 
c. I t tolL; & IX. 4. Livy, xxv, 40. 

.DiodcHrus, Excerpta Vaticana, p. 68 cd. L. JDindorfj compare 
; :|5xcer|^, y p. 569 
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LECTURE XII L 

SURRENDER OF CAPUA.— THE YEARS FROiNf 541 TO 545, 
— THE AVAR IN STAIN, — V. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. — HAS- 
DUUUAL, — imTLE ON THE METAURUS. 

The taking of Syracuse and the treatment wliich its 
inhabitants experienced, shew how little the Avars of the 
ancients can be compared with those of modern times, and 
how grateful we may be that the principles of Avar are so 
much altered for the better. Another example of the same 
cruelty was exhibited at the taking of Capua. Cicero* 
seems to think it a wise clemency that the Komans did 
not destroy the town, but tlicy raged against its inhabitants 
Avith all the fury that one can imagine. The citizens were 
obliged to throw tlieir gates open to the Homans, but 
were at the same time so fully convinced of the fate which 
awaited them, that a number of senators mutually opened 
one another’s veins, and thus put an end to their lives-. 
One noble Capuau killed his Avife and two children, licfore 
the town was surrendered. When the gates Avere opened, 
the inhabitants suffered everything that can brj inflicted 
by an army of enraged soldiers, who were, in truth, no 
better than demons. All Campanian citizens were com- 
pelled to quit the town ; the noblest persons were thrown 
into chains ; and Fulvius Flaccus ordered all the senators 
* to be put to death. Only freedmeu and slaves were 
allowed to remain and inhabit the placed 'J’hc town 
thus received quite a different population, and its whole 
territory was confiscated by the Romans \ 

* De leg. Agr. i. C. 

* Liv^v XXVI. 14, says that they poisoned themselves. * 

* Livy, XXVI. 10 , ^ Livy, xxvui. 40- 
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During the period from 541 to 545, no great events 
or battles took place. Hannibal defeated the proconsid 
Cn, Fnlvius'^, and from an ambuscade he fell upon the 
consuls M. Maicellus and T. Quinctius Crispinns. Mar- 
cellus was slain, and Crispinns died afterwards in conse- 
quence of his wounds^’. Hannibal gained possession of 
the towns of Arpi and Salapia, but both were re-con- 
quered by the Romans : he had taken 7'arontam after 
a long siege, tlie issue of which was, for a time, very 
doubtful ; but, soon after, the town was surrendered 
to the Romans, by tlie treacherous governors whom he 
had entrusted with the command of the garrison. 
All the Greek towns thus abandoned the cause of 
Hannibal. 

Let us now turn our attention to Spain. At the be- 
ginning of the war the Romans thought that the Cartha- 
ginians, after such brilliant successes in Spain, would send 
army upon army to reinforce Hannibal ; and although the 
Romans themselves were in the most difficult circum- 
stances, they sent out an army under the brothers Publius 
and Cneius Scipio^. They arrived in Spain in the year 
535, the second of the war, established themselves in the 
neighbourhood of 4 aragona and harassed tlx? Carthagini- 
ans. After the battle of Cannae tlie Cartluvginians wished 
Hasdrubal to march into Italy, but he was [prevented by 
the Scipios, Tim Spaniards were a strange people : they 
always hated their rulers, whether they were Carthagini- 
ans or Romans. The district in which the war was carried 
on cannot be distinctly seen in the narrative of Livy. It 
seems surprising, but cannot be doubted, that the Romans 
advanced into Andalusia as far as Cordova, for how they 
could venture to penetrate so far, is quite unaccountable. 
The war in Spain deserves the less to be minutely de- 

*^ Livy, XX vn. 1. ® hivy, xxvii. 27; Polybius x. 32. 

* " 'i'hfj nanjc of the duofulmma belli seems to have been transfeiTed 

from llamilcar Barca to the Scipios?.' - N. 
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scribed, as all accounts of it differ, according to Livy, most 
widely from one another, and are very far from being 
trustworthy®. In one year — it is uncertain which — the 
Seipios made several successful campaigns; In the eighth 
year after their arrival in Spain, according to Livy about 
540, the Homans sustained great losses, and within thirty 
days both the Seipios w^ere slain. Ihiblius fell first by the 
faithlessness of tlie Celtiberians who servoil in the lioTuari 
army, and allowed themselves to he bribed by the Cartha- 
ginians The Romans lost by this defeat all tlnur pos- 
west of the Iberus, but the progress of tlie enemy 
by L, Mareius. The advantage, however, 
which Hasdrubal derived from his victorvj w^as that it 
afforded him the means for bis expedition into Italy. 
Whether Spain in his absence remained faithlul to the 
Carthaginians or not, was to him a matter of indiffer- 
ence, for he thought that it would be easy to re- con- 
quer it after having gained possession of Italy. 'Lhe 
Romans, on the other hand, were determined not to give 
up Spain; and as they knew of the preparations which 
Hasdrubal was making, they resolved to send a pro-con- 
sul to Spain, Hut when no one was prepared to under- 
take the cpnirnand, Publius Scipio, the sou of Publius 
Scipio who had fallen in Spain, came forward and offered 
to go. lie is said to have warded off a fatal stroke aimed 

® Livj', XXV. S9; xxvf. 1.9; compare xxvn. 7. (Even the ileatb 
of Marcellos is related in three di/Forenfc ways. — N.)--Sce Liv}', 

XX Vi j. '27. *' xxv.:5(J. 

Polybius, X. 6 ; Livy, xxv. Ho ; Appiaa Ilispan. 

’(These Celtiberians had many of tlie peculiarities whic.h distijiguish 
the liarbarous nations of the early times ; the same ieriturcs are 
found among the Vandjtls and the Goths, who were anything but 
faithful. Faithfulness is not a characteristic of barbarians, and 
the more civilized men are, the more faithful do they become. 
The ancient Germans were as faithless as the modem Albanese, 
who will do anything for money. Such also was the character 
of the Celtiberians, notwithstanding their great heroism in other 
respects. — N.) 
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at his father ill the battle on the Ticinus ; but if we con- 
sider that he was not more than twenty-four years old 
when he went to Spain it seems impossible that he 
slioiild have done what is ascribed to him, as early as 
the battle on the Ticinus. As there was no other choice, 
he obtained the votes of the people, although many ob- 
jeeted because he was too young, and, in their supersti- 
tion, considered it an evil omen that he was yet in mourn- 
ing for his father. There is one point in his character 
= which has led many to the belief that he was an impostor : 
he was accustomed to go early in the morning into, the 
sanctuary of Jupiter on the Capitol, and to remain there 
alone for some time, pretending that ho had interviews 
\vith the gods. His pretension to prophetic powers, 
which, in some instances, seemed to be justified by what 
actually took place, gained him the confidence of all, 
Similar things arc related of Mohammed and Cromwell; 
and some persons believe that these men were under the 
influence of a supernatural inspiration, while others re- 
gard them as mere hypocrites ; but I think, that we are 
justified in supposing that there w^as a mixture of both : 
the truth is known to God alone. Scipio was very popu- 
lar, and was supplied with all that was necessary for his 
great undertaking. 

The year in which New Carthage was taken is uncer- 
tain, as Livy himself confesses, but I believe that it was 
the year 546. It is hardly conceivable how it was pos- 
sible for the Romans to take the town, when wc consider 
that their possessions were confined to the small coast of 
Valencia, and that there were three Carthaginian armies? 
in Spain. The event, however, shews that it was possible. 
But we must say, that the Carthaginians took no pains to 
relieve the town, although it had become, within a short 
period, a place of great importance, and had a numerous 

tivy, xxvj. 18; Appian^ De lleb. Ilisp. 18. But Polybius, 
X. es says ; "^Etos cjS^o/Lipi' Trpos Totff xxvjr. 7. 
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population It was situated on a peninsula, and Scij>it) 
first made a powerful attack upon its w^alls from the land 
side, but he was repelled with great loss. On the north- 
ern side of the peninsula there was a marshy district, 
which, when the tide came in, was always under water *. 
The existence of that district was not unknown to Seipio, 
and after having sent some men to reconnoitre, and having 
lieard that it was possible to ford the district, he re- 
newed his attack from the land side; and while the in- 
habitants were defending themselves here, a detachment 
of the Romans entered the town from the niarsli, not far 
from the main wall, and took possession of one of tln^ 
gates. The taking of New Carthage was an irreparable 
loss to the Carthaginians. It seems that Hasdrubai must 
have been in the neighbourhood, hut his whole care and 
attention were directed to his Italian expedition. The 
number of his forces is not known, for Polybius does not 
mention it, but a large army had been assembloil with an 
adroitness equal to that of his father and his brother, and 
he also formed connexions of friendship with the Gauls. 
Livy says that, since the passage of Hannibal across the 
Alps, many Carthaginians had followed the same road, and 
that in this manner they had become better acquainted 
with the Gallic tribes*"*. From his account we also see 
that, at this time, the Arvernians had the supremacy in 
Gaul, and that, owing to their intercession, Hasdrubai mot 
with no resistance on his progress. Hence it is said, that 
he marched in two months the same distance as that on 
^which his brother had spent five*^. This, however, must 
be understood of the distance between the Pyrenees — for 
here he had been in winter quarters — and the Italian foot 
of the Alps. Hannibal had not expected his brother so 

Livy, XXVI. 42 foil.; Polybius, x. It foil. 

** The tide is not as striking here as in the ocean, but it is never- 
theless of considerable importance. — N. • 

** Livy, xxvn* 30. Appian, l)e Poll. Anriib. .^>2. 
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early, since Hasdrubal had set out ou his march very 
much sooner than had been anticipated. Hannibal, in 
the moantime, drew the Romans from one point to 
another, as if he had been })laying at chess with them. 
Hasdrubal was met by M. Livius Salinator, but he hoped 
to be able to put himself in possession of Placentia, which 
would serve him as a safe place of arms. It is almost in- 
conceivable bow this town, surrounded as it was by Gallic 
tribes, could maintain itself. By his unsuccessful siege 
of it Hasdrubal lost a great deal of time, and it was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, that the letters be sent to his brother 
fell into the hands of the Romans, who were thus made 
acquainted with his whole plan. Livius vSalinator encamp- 
ed; and C. Claudius Nero, his colleague, who was then 
operating against Hannibal, tried to deceive him, and has- 
tened to his colleague whom he met near Sena. During 
the night, Hasdrubal’s attention w^as excited by hearing 
the niilitiiry music play twice, and he concluded frotn this 
circumstance that there must be two consuls. He there- 
fore wished to retreat, and to occupy a defensive position 
behind the river Metaurus ; but the guides whom he had 
with him ran away, and he was unable to find the fords 
by which bo had crossed the river. It is probable that 
there had been heavy rains, since otherwise the Metaurus 
might have been forded in any place wdthoiit difficulty ; for, 
in ordinary circumstances, the water at most reaches up to 
a man’s breast. While he was thus marching along the 
banks, he was attacked by the Homans. Hasdrubal fell, 
and bis whole army was routed and cut to pieces. Those ^ 
who escaped alive owed their delivery only to the circum- 
stance, that the Rotnans were tired of slaughtering. A 
Roman threw the head of Hasdrubal into the camp of 
Hannibal. Thus ended the third period of the war '7. 

*VLivy, xxvu. 46. foil;; i^oiyhius, xi. 1. foil, : Appmu, De Bell. 
Annib. 52. : ^ 
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LECTURE XIW 


COMTlNUATIONf OF TtlE WAR IN SPAIN. — INSUKIU-ICTION OF 
THE ITALIAN ALLIES IN THE AKMV OF SCIPIO. — SV- 
PHAX. — V. COHN. SCIPIO, CONSUL, CROSSES OVLH ^’O 
A Fit IC A. AI ASI N I SSA. NEOOTIATIO NS FO R VK ACE. 

After llasdrubal had led his forces into Italy, the 
Carthaginians had still two armies in Spain, one under 
the ooininand of Hasdrubal, the son of Cisco, and the 
other under tlie command of Mago. Seipio continued 
the war against these two, and it soon became (jvideiit 
tJiat Hasdrubal, the son of Ilamilcar, had been the soul 
of all the undertakings of the Carthaginians; for, after 
a succession of battles, Hasdrubal, the son of Cisco, left 
Spain and w'ent to Africa, and Mago also embarked, and 
led the remainder of his forces to the Balearian islands, 
which seem to hare refused obedience. Mago soon after- 
wards went to Liguria, endeavouring to establish a power 
there, with which he might attack the Romans in Etruria ; 
for this country, which had been faithful to Romo until 
then, began to shew somewhat of a refractory spirit, \vhi(:b 
alarmed the Romans with fear of a rebellion. When the 
nations of Spain perceived that they were given up by 
the Carthaginians, and that they were making their last 
efforts only to extort Irom them the means for carrying 
on the war in other quarters, they refused obedience, and 
endeavoured to expel the Carthaginians, Even the town 
of Cades, which was older than Carthage itself, shut its 
gates against Mago ; but its magistrates, who were temp^icd 
to come out into the camp of Mago, were put to deaths 

^ Livy, xxvii j. :i7. 
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This injustice on the part of MagO was the signal for 
Gades to abandon the cause of Carthage for ever. A 
treaty was concluded with the Romans, which, in some 
accounts, is ascribed to an earlier date than the narrative 
of Livy allows us to suppose. But it is not improbable, 
that the tradition of an earlier treaty with the Romans 
may be a politic fofgery of the Gaditans themselves, by 
which they ascribed to themselves the merit of having 
shewn a friendly disposition towards the Romans, even 
immediately after the fall of the Scipios. 

Scipio remained in Spain during the j^ears 545 and 54(5, 
and punished the towns which had violated their alliance with 
the Romans, or had treated them cruelly. The most re- 
markalilc event of this time is an insurvoction in the Roman 
army*. The accounts of it in our historians arc not com- 
plete, and evidently do not hit the main point. The rebel- 
lion did not take its rise among the Roman soldiers, but 
among the Italian allies. Tliey chose an Umbrian and a 
Latin of Gales for their leaders, and gave them the title 
and the ensigns of Roman consuls. Here we see tlie first 
symptoms of the tendency of the Italian allies to place 
themselves on an equality with the Romans, for they began 
to feel their own importance, and saw that, although they 
were not inferior to the Romans in war, they were dis- 
regarded by them on all occasions. Another canse of their 
discontent may have been the circumstance, that they re- 
ceived their pay more irregularly than the Roman soldiers. 
But, in short, the aftair was of a very serious nature. The 
deep cunning of Scipio, however, deceived them: he per- 
suaded them that, in reality, justice was on their side, thaf 
he would give them their pay either as a body, or to 
every one separately at Cart hagena; and, in order to 
inspire them with full conficlence, he sent the trusty 
garrison of Romans out of the town. The rebels, there- 
.< ‘ ■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ 

* 24. foil. ; Polybius, xi. 25. foil, j Appian, I)e llob- 

Hispan>i5lfoU 
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fore, believed that they would find Seipio alone in it: but 
the columns which were marching out received orders 
to halt at the gates, Tlie leaders of the insurgents were 
invited to the houses of several distinguished Homan 
officers, and were detained there: tlie others, in the 
meantime, assembled in the market-place without their 
arms. The Roman garrison then returned in arms, and 
compelled tlie rebels to submit to the will of Seipio. lie 
could not expect any advantage from excessive severity, 
and therefore contented himself with putting to death 
thirty-five of the most guilty. He filso punished some 
Spanish princes, who, although they had supported him 
before, had now become tired of the Romans. These 
were his last actions in Spain; but, before he returned 
to Rome, he had ventured upon the romantic enterprise 
of paying a visit to Syphax, king of the Massylians, or 
Masasylians, whose capital was Cirta^ Syphax was not 
> tribiitary to Carthage, but in that state of dependence 
in which we always find the priweea of a barbarous nation 
in their relation to a very wealthy, civilized, and powerful 
neighbouring state. He served them for money, and ac- 
knowledged their supremacy without resistiiiice ; and, as 
it has always been with the barbarians in those countries, 
he was sometimes quite the subject of (-arthage, while 
at another time he revolted from her, and soon after 
again became reconciled with her. When Hasdrubal 
was in Spain, Syphax was at war with Cartilage, made 
overtures to the Romans in Spain, and requested the 
Scipios to send over some Roman officers, that he might 
*learn from them the art of conducting war in the manner 
of the Romans. Rut peace was concluded with Carthage, 
and these transactions were not followed by any results *. ♦ 
Syphax was now neutral; and Seipio was induced, by 
his invitation, to cross over to Africa, and to enter into 
an alliance with him. Seipio had, from the first, eivter- 

* Livy, xxvm. 17 . folk ; Polybius, vii. 10. ' Livy, x.xiv. t8. 
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tained the vi?ry just opinion, that the Carthaginians ought 
to be eonquercd in Africa. At the court of Syphax, 
Seipio met Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco, who arrived 
there as ambassador from Carthage. The conduct of 
vSyphax towards the Romans had, undoubtedly, no other 
object than to prevent the Carthaginians becoming too 
powerful, and to obtain as much money as possible : surely, 
we have every reason to wonder, that Seipio was not sold 
to the Carthaginians for some enormous sum. 

Seipio was still pro-consul; he had been curule aedilc’S 
hut not praetor, and he now ofiered himself as a candidate 
for the consulship. The lex annalis was already in force, 
and ho had not yet attained the age prescribed by the law-. 
But all restrictions of this kind were wisely set aside for 
the time that the wav lasted, and Seipio was made consul 
by the unanimous votes of all the centuries^, for no one 
enjoyed such a degree of popularity. The nation longed 
to see the end of the war. It is, according to all appear- 
ance, nothing but one of those foolish opinions, by which 
the majority of people are so easily misled, when we hear 
it said that the Roman aristocrats did not want to ])ufc 
an end to the war, in order to be able to multiply the 
number of their consuls. I have myself heard persons ex- 
press similar opinions. When Louis X VI. was executed, 

1 heard very intelligent men say, that it was the emigrants 
who had prevailed upon the Convention to pronounce the 
sentence, in order to call forth the general indignation 
of Europe against the republic. Absurd as this opinion 
was, we cannot wonder that a similar one became current 
among the Romans. The charge fell upon the nobles of' 
both orders; and it was the ruling party, whose rallying 
k point was old Fabius^ which gave rise to this opinion by 
their jealous attempts against Seipio, whom they tried to 
keep dowjx much as possible. It was this same party 
whi!:?h,iiftSe1i' Seipio w^as made consul, refused him the means 

i .. * Livy, XXV. ^ Livy, xxviii. 3B, , ^ Livy, xxvm. 40.,folh 
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ot* transferring the war to Africa; but, the more tliis party 
lowered itself, the more vehemently did public opinion, 
not only in the senate but in all Italy, express itself in 
favour of Seipio. Rut yet the senate expressly refused 
sending an army to Africa. Sicily was givcm to S(!ipio 
as his province, with tlve remark that, with the means he 
thus obtained, he might go over to Africa, if lie thought 
it useful to the republic^. Rut nothing at all could ])e 
done on such a condition ; and he demanded the permis- 
sion to increase his forces at least by enlisting volunteers, 
who would be no burden to the senate. Wlien persons 
praise the perseverance of the Roman senate during this 
W'ar, this conduct towards Scipio, which nobody can think 
very praisewortliy, ought not to be kept out of rdght. The 
senate in this instance beluived in the same manner to- 
wards Scipio, in which the senate of Carthage acted to- 
wards Hannibal* We can well understand, that the irrita- 
tion produced by the nobles must have been the more 
provoking, in proportion to the enthusiasm which the other 
party vshewed for Scipio, It may be, that the ruling party 
imagined that Scipio intended to usurp the supreme power 
in the republic; but he never thought of such a thing. 
These disputes brought Rome nearly to the {>oint of giving 
up all the advantages which it had gained. Italy was 
visited by famine and epidemic diseases; and Romo her- 
self was so much worn out, that the voluntary exertions 
which were made on her behalf must excite our admir- 
ation. The towns of Etruria made extraordinary efforts ; 
although, in point of duty, they were bound to little or 
^nothing at all. This shews that hitherto they had suf- 
fered less than others, and that the Romans had strictly 
kept to the letter of their treaties with Etruria. A part 
of the Umbrians built a fleet: great numbers of men, who 
had already served their time, as w'cll as of young men, 
came from the Sabines, Marsians, and Picentiaiis, /md 


® Livy, xxvjif. 
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offered to serve as volunteers in the army of Scipio. 11ms 
a great army and a fleet were soon ready to follow him 
to Sicily, contrary to the expectations and wislies of the 
senate. The year, however, passed away without any 
important event, either because the Roman general forgot 
his duties under the beautiful GrecLin sky of Sicily, and 
in his intercourse w-ith the enlightened Greeks, or because 
he was occupied with preparations. Hannibal was confined 
to Bruttium, and was hardly able to step over into Lu- 
caniu; but in this confinement he resembled a lion sur- 
rounded by hounds, and whoever attacked him, paid dearly 
for it. 

In the year following, when Scipio had assembled a 
considerable fleet, he sailed to Africa with 16,000 foot and 
several thousand horse. The timid party at Rome trem- 
bled, as they imagined that the last resources were now 
going to be lost. Scipio landed in the neighbourhood of 
Utica, at a place which may bo recognised to this day, and 
which bore the name of Castra Corneliana'*^, as long as the 
Roman empire existed. It was a barren head-land, near 
which there was a convenient harbour. Here lie en- 
camped and fortified himself Syphax had, in the mean- 
while, been entirely gained over by the Carthaginians, and 
llasdnibal, either of his own accord or at the command of 
the Carthaginian senate, had given him liis daughter So- 
jibonisbe in marriage. After Scipio had landed, he was met 
by three armies, one Carthaginian iiiidcr Hasdrubal, and 
tw^o Numidian armies, under the command of Syphax and 
Masinissa. Masiuissa, although a barbarian, has a great 
fame in history. Among the Romans he was very favour- 
ably known, as connected with Scipio by ties of hospitality, 
as w'e see from Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis^ where he a|>- 
pears as a venerable old man. He had received at Car- 
thage an education suporior to that of other barbarians 

^ i)e Boll. Civil. ; Orosius, iv. 

Javy, “ Appian, J>e Reb. Pun. 10. 
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and in his later years^ he must evidently have been con- 
versant vvith the Greek or Latin language. His life was 
subject to gi’eat changes of fortune According to the 
accounts of the Iloinans he was faithlessly treated by the 
Carthaginians; but however this may be, thus much is cer- 
tain, that while he served under the Carthaginians in 
Spain, he had always kept up secret negotiations with the 
Romans. 'Hie romance that he was in love with Sophon- 
isbe, and that she w'as nevertheless given in man-iage to 
Syphax, was probably invented to excuse his faithlessness 
to Carthage. It seems that, at the time when lie was in 
Spain, he received money from the Romans, for he re- 
turned to Africa and revolted from Carthage. At the time 
of Scipio’s arrival in Africa, we find him again as the ally 
of the Carthaginians, and operating, together with Hasdru- 
bal, against the Romans. Scipio, however, renewed his 
former connexions with him, and Masinissa promised him 
to desert the Carthaginians, but that, before taking that 
step openly, he would procure the Romans some material 
advantages. This fraudulent conduct shews that, in a 
moral point of view, Masinissa was no better than a com- 
mon barbarian : he was a base traitor, who deserves the 
hatred of every honest man. His whole life was an unin- 
terrupted series of treacheries against Carthage. It was 
he who now led out the Carthaginians to an expedition 
w'hich he had planned with Scipio Scipio lay in am- 
bush, fell upon the Carthaginians, and Masinissa went over 
to tlie Romans^*. A great number of Carthaginian citi- 
zens were slain. After this, Scipio blockaded Utica, but 
could do nothing. Syphax and Hasdrubal took the field 
against him : it is unknown whether their camps were open 
Or fortified ; but they consisted of straw-huts and tents built 
of branches, which, in tho climate of Africa, must have 
become as dry as touchwood**. The Romans set fire to 

# 

** Livy, xxix. 29 foil, Appian, De Ucb. Pun. and I t, 

“ Livy, XXIX. 3t, Livy, xxx. 3; Polybius, xiv , t. 
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tlieiti, and the conflagration produced such a confusion, 
thal: the fugitives allowed themselves to be slaughtered 
like sheep* Syphax now abandoned the Carthaginians and 
withdrew to his own dominions : such is the general cus- 
tom in the east, where all desert him who is deserted by 
fortune* Masiuissa now came forth with claims to the 
throne of Syphax, and many Africans declared themselves 
in favour of him. Masinissa even made a campaign 
against him, and Iwaelius completed the undertaking : Sy- 
phax was defeated and taken prisoner. Masinissa followed 
up Ills victory and took possession of the town of Cirta. 
Every one knows the tragic fate of Sophonisbe^^^: Masi- 
nissa married her, but she was afterwards poisoned, because 
Scipio did not trust her. A part of the dornirpons of 
Syphax was given to his son ; ho himself afterwards 
adorned the triumph of Scipio, and spent the last years of 
his life as a prisoner at Alba^*^. 

Carthage w^as in the greatest difficulties, and Hannibal 
received orders to quit Italy. At the same time negotia- 
tions for peace were commenced with the Romans, Here 
we see what injury the annual change of the magistrates 
might have done to the Roman republic. Scipio may have 
thought, and with justice, that, if he should bo obliged to 
resign bis command, his successors would reap the fruits of 
his labours, — that this did not actually happen, Is surprising 
enongh—and he therefore endeavoured to accelerate the 
end of the war. The conditions which he proposed to the 
Carthaginians, wore hard indeed, but yet tolerable in com- 
parison with what happened afterwards. He demanded 
that the Carthaginians should confine themselves within 

Livy, XXX. 12 and 15 ; Appian, De Reb. Pun. 27 foil. ; Diodor, 
lib. xxvii, 

Appian., 1. c. 33 ; Livy, xxx. 4i. 

** Livy, XXX. 45 ; PolyKiis xvi. 23. (There are several pedestals 
on v<hich we read the name and history of Syphax : a proof that 
there must Imve been several statues of him, for the pedestals are 
genuine.—^N.) 
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the E^unic canaP^, s^iYendcr all their ships with the excep- 
tion of thirty triremes, give up Spain, as they bad before 
given up Sicily and Sardinia, and deliver up all Roman 
j)ri6onors and deserters. Respecting the sums of money 
which were demanded of the Carthaginians to defray the 
expenses of the war, the* accounts ditferod, as Livy says,''^ 
greatly: the fact, that Greek authors give ns exact num- 
bers, proves nothing. A truce was now concluded, during 
which the Carthaginians sent ambassadors with full pow- 
ers to Rome, to obtain the sanction of the senate and 
people to the peace. 'Fhere the peace was accepted on 
condition that Hannibal should quit Italy. When tlie 
ambassadors returned, and the Carthaginians at the same 
time heard that Hannibal was loturning with forces sufli- 
cient again to take the field against Scipio, those people 
who had done least before were now vexed that steps had 
been taken to conclude a peace. Such people generally 
appear in history in a false light; in this instance tiiey 
w'ore contemptible if compared with the noble spirit of 
Hannibal. He recommended the peace, but the rititous 
and turbulent popular party at Carthage raved and stormed 
against it, trusting that the gods would come to their assist- 
ance. These were the sentiments of the majority. Ulie 
peace had been agreed to on both sides, but it had not yet 
been confirmed by oath. In the meanwhile there arrived a 
large convoy with provisions tor Scipio, and the restless 
party at Carthage insisted on taking possession ot it by 
force. When Scipio sent ambassadors to remonstrate 
against such proceedings, they were insulted, and the 
•Carthaginian magistrates had great difficulty in getting 
them on board their ships in safety. But even liere they 
w^ere pursued and attacked, and some of them lost their 
lives. This was the same violation of the law of nations 
as the murder of the ambassadors at Rastadt in 1799, 
when many persons believed that the trench governiqent 

Appian, Du Rtil) Pun. 39. (This chiihI is unfortunately uri' 
hnowu.-N.) “ 
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had given secret orders to murder them. But this was a 
mere conjecture and can never be proved. Hannibal had 
in the meantime landed at Adrutneiiirn, and had brought 
witli him from Bnittium all who could be induced to fol- 
low him : he left the country almost uninhabited. All the 
Italian and Roman deserters who were willing to serve 
under him were enlisted as soldiers — and they were men 
whom he could trust, for a peace with the Romans would 
have been death to them, — and it is not improbable that 
they had some influence in the breaking. off of the nego- 
tiations with the llomans. Scipio was really inclined to 
make peace, but the Carthaginians were resolved once 
more to try their fortune. 
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LECTURE XV. 

THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE 15UOKEN OFF. — BATJI’l.E 

OF /AMA. PEACE CONCLUDED. CONSEQUENCES OF 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. — WAR WITH MACEDONIA. 

CONDITION OF 3IACEDONIA. PHILIP III. — OENEUAj. 

VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE EAST. — ^ PEACE WITH MA- 
CEDONIA. 

The war was brought to a close in Africa, according to 
Cato, in the year Or50, and according to Varro, 55^5. When 
Hii^ibal saw the true state of affairs, he endeavoured to 
coiSinue the negotiations for peace ; for he foresaw the im- 
possibility of carrying on the war successfiillj', and he was 
convinced that, if the last battle should be lost, the Car- 
thaginians would be obliged to accept a peace which would 
render -it impossible for them ever to recover again. Pcaiie, 
therefore, appeared desirable to him as well as to Scipio, who 
had every reason for fearing lest his adversaries at Rome 
should take the command from him, and appoint a succes- 
sor. But the negotiations were broken off through the 
folly of the people of Carthage; for as tlicir invincible 
general was witliin their walls, they believed, what he him- 
self neither could nor did believe, that everything was 
^gained ; and they would hear no more of peace, although 
Scipio demanded notiiing more than the conditions agreed 
to before, and a trifling indemnification for the injury they 
had done to the convoy. 

In the decisive battle of Zama the Carthaginians were 
completely defeated : the greater part of their army ,was 
cut to pieces, and the remainder dispersed. Hannibal es- 
caped with a small band to Adrumetum, This was the 
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only battle in which he made use of the elephants, but 
tliey had ceased to be formidable to the Romans. Scipio, 
instead of forming his cohorts into maniples, arranged 
them in echelons or columns, the one by the side of the 
other’; but, between these columns, he left large spaces 
which were afterwards filled up by the cavalry. These 
spaces were left open, that the elephants, wlien frightened 
by the light troops of the Romans, might escape through 
them : and the event proved how well the plan w^as cal- 
culated. 

After this battle was lost, the only thougjit which oc- 
cupied the minds of the Carthaginians was to make peace. 
It was a piece of great good liutk for them, that Scipio 
himself, for reasons which I have already mentioned, was 
desirous to bring the war to a close. I'lic terms, however, 
which he now made, were much harder than those which he 
had proposed before. While the first treaty allowed t!hem 
to have thirty triremes, their uumber was now reduced to 
ten ; they were to keep no elephants for purposes of war, 
and those which they had were to be surrendered; 10,000 
Euboean talents were to be paid by instalments in the 
course of fifty years, that is 200 every year; 150 ho.s- 
tages were to be given, and all prisoners and deserters to be 
delivered up to the Romans. Among the deserters were 
the unhappy Italians, especially Bruttians, who had fought 
in the army of Hannibal. Whether all were put to death, 
or sold as slaves, is unknown, for lavy passes over this part 
of the treaty, which is mentioned by Appian% and must 
consequently have been spoken of by Polybius. The 
Carthaginians were further obliged to recognise Masinissa 
as king of Nurnidia, and to conclude a passive offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Romans, who thus shook 
off all obligations on their own part. The Carthaginians 

‘®Livy, XXX. 33 ; Polybius, x\% 9. 

“ De Rebu^ Pun. Compare Livy, xxx. 37 ; Polybius, xv. IS. 
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pledged themselves to undertake no war without the sanc- 
tion of the Romans, and to provide the Roman army in 
Africa with all that was necessary for the space of five 
months. Some of the nobles spoke against these terins^ 
and it was on this occasion that Hannibal seized one 
Gisco, and dragged hitn down from the elevated place 
where he stood, amidst the cries of the multitude that 
their rights as citizens were violated. Hannibal saved 
himself only by declaring that, having left Carthage at 
the age of nine years, he was not ac-quaintod with its 
manners and customs^. He then urged the absolute no 
cessity of concluding peace, of which, in fact, every sen- 
sible man must have boon convinced. The Carthaginians 
ought to have staked their whole existence in support- 
ing him ; but some of them entertained the foolish hope 
of still obtaining advantageous and easy terms. 

After the peace w'as concluded and sanctioned at 
Romo, the Roman army returned to Italy. It was un- 
doubtedly the first object of attention to the Romans 
to heal the wounds which had been inflicted upon tlio 
Italians. Many of the inhabitants of southern Italy 
were puni.shcd, and their lands confiscated, and no small 
number of colonies were founded in those districts, per- 
f haps rather with the intention to provide for iinpover- 
; ished Romans, tliaii to secure the possession of the 
country. Tlte veterans who had served in the army of 
Scipio, received settlements in Apulia and ImcaniaM 
the first instance of provisions being made for veterans, 
which, however, became gradually established as a re- 
gular custom. 

Much might bo said respecting the consequences of 
this war, although little is mentioned in our historians. 

® Livy, XXX. 37 ; Polybius, xv. 19. 

* Livy, xxxt, 4, whose words, however, are : — Decreveruiit Patres, 
ut M. Junius, praetor urbis, si ei viderelur, decemviros a^o Samhiti 
Appulo(jue, quod eius publicum populi llomani esset, metiendo divi- 
dendo(pie crearet. 
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The prices of everything had risen to an unnatural height, 
and the middle classes must have been exhausted by the 
constant and heavy contributions w^hich they had been 
obliged to pay. And the result of this must have been, 
that the separation between the rich and the poor became 
more marked than it had ever been before, and it is, in- 
deed, not long afterwards that there appears a state of 
things, which is comidetely contrary to the spirit of the 
earlier Romans. It must have been soon after the war, 
that the people of Rome proposed to make Scipio censor 
and consul for life, but he declined the honour ^ "llie 
fact itself is well established. He was the first Roman 
who received the honourable title of the Hreat, as Sigo- 
■ nius has shewn^ : in the Fasti this is overlooked, but Poly- 
bius" expressly calls him 6 fx-iyus. It is an interesting fiict, 
that towards the end of th(5 war the Ronmns made a public 
loan which was to be paid back by three instalments*^; 
but the difficulties during the Macedonian war were so 
great, that the last payment could not be made in any 
other way than in lands. Livy has very much nf?gleoted 
the internal condition of Rome, but we cannot enter upon 
it here. Concerning the state of intellect and literature 
I shall speak hereafter, when I have reached the end of 
the war with Aiitiochus. 

Immediately after the battle of Cannae Philip III. of 
Macedonia had sent ambassadors to Hannibal, and had 
concluded a treaty with him, the document containing 
which fell, by chance, into the hands of the Romans^; 
there was, indeed, no reason for keeping it secret. This 
treaty, as we read it in Polybius, is certainly genuine; for it 
is written in (juite a peculiar form, which is not Greek, and 

* Livy, xxxvin. 5, and Valerius Maximus, iv. 1. 6, speak of a 

consulship and dictatorship for life, but do nut mention the censor- 
ship. Atiimady. histor.c. 1. 

* xvini ig; xxxii. ly. foil, ® Livy, xxix. 16, 

‘' Livy, xxiii. 33 foil.; Polybius, vif, *>. 
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which is undoubtedly an example of the style in which 
the Carthaginians drew «p such documents. Neither of 
the contracting parties had undertaken any important ob- 
ligations towards the other. As regards the advantages 
granted to Philip, Hannibal had assured him that he 
would compel the Romans to give up their possessions 
east of the Adriatic: that is, Corey ra, Apollonia, Epidam- 
nus, the island of Pharos, the Atintanians, a people of 
Epirus, the Parthinians, an Illyrian tribe, and the Illyrian 
town of Dimalle; all these places were to be given to 
Philip. But when the treaty fell into the hands of the 
Romans, they displayed all the heroism and perseverance 
which distinguish them daring this whole period, and 
sent out a fleet under tlie command of M. Valerius Laevi- 
nus, to protect those possessions The war began in 
the year 537 or 538, — as Laevinus was not consul, but 
only praetor, the exact year cannot be ascertained, — and 
ended in 558. On the part of the Romans it was badly 
conducted, but no less so on that of Philip, although ho 
had to make but small exertions against a few places to 
expel the Romans, and he might easily have made himself 
master of those places; in short, he conducted the war in 
a manner which might make us inclined to form quite 
a diftcrent idea of his power from that which it after- 
wards actually proved to be. 

At the time when the war broke out, PhiUp was per- 
haps not more than twenty years old. When his father 
Demetrius II. died, he was left a child under the guardian- 
ship of an uncle, or rather an elder cousin, Antigonus, 
•with the nickname of Doson. This man shewed a con- 
scientiousness which, considering the character of those 
times, excites our astonishment, — for he faithful As 
Philip at first appears not only as a young man of an 
amiable disposition, but of great accomplishments, wc must 
infer that his guardian bestowed equal care upon J;he 


^0 Livy, XXIV. 40; Justin, xxix. i. 
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formation of his character, as upon the development of 
his mind. But there was something vicious in the nature 
of Philip, which led him soon to rid himself of the watch- 
ful eye of Antigonus. Yet he possessed great abilities; 
he had decided talents as a military commander, great 
couriige, and the power of using i-and increasing the re- 
sources of Ills kingdom, which became more particularly 
manifest after liis peace with the Romans. He gave to 
his kingdom a power which it did not possess at the time 
when he succeeded to the throne, for the Macedonian 
empire had fallen into decay under Antigonus Gonatas. 
The Aetolians had risen, and the Achaeans had eman- 
cipated themselves; under his successor, Demetrius IL, 
the empire had been still more reduced, and from this 
state it did not recover till the last year of the guardian- 
ship of Antigonus Dosoii. Old Aratus had sacrificed the 
freedom of his country by an act of higli treason, and had 
given up Corinth rather than establish the freedom of 
Greece by a union among the Peloponnesians, which 
would have secured to Cleoinenes the influence and power 
he deserved. In the beginning of his reign, Philip, in 
conjunction with the Achaeans, carried on a war against 
the Aetolians, in which the latter lost a considerable part 
of their importance : some of their fortified places fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and the respect, which they 
had until then enjoyed in Greece, was lost. At the time 
when Philip entered into the alliance with Hannibal, 
Greece was in the enjoyment of peace. The Aetolians 
had concluded a disadvantageous peace, though they were 
otherwise free. The part of Thessaly which hud been' 
taken from them, Phocis, Locris, Euboea, together with 
Chalcis, Corinth, Therea, and some other places, now 
belonged to Macedonia. The Achaeans, nominally free 
and united, were in reality it) a state of dependence, 'rhe 
san\e was the case with the Boeotians. The Aetolians, 
on the other hand, were free, and had still a large terri- 
tory, which comprised, besides Aetolia proper, the coun- 
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try of the Ozolian Locrians, of the Dolopes, and the 
greater part of Phthioiis. Aearnania was under the pro- 
tection ot the Macedonians. Philip was allied with the 
Eleans, Messeiiians^ and Lacedaemonians, who were at 
that time ruled by a mere nominal king ; llhodes, with 
its great maritime power, was connected with Mace- 
donia by treaties and ties of friendship. The kings of 
Syria at this time governed over western Asia, hut Caria, 
Samos, and the maritime towms on the Hellespont and 
Bosporus, belonged to Egypt ; (3hios, Lesbos, and llhodes 
formed a free confederacy, A war luid heem carried on 
between the states of Mactidonia, Syria, and Egypt, which 
w'as terminated by a peace, in which Egypt lost its pos- 
sessions in Syria* Now% while all the countries east of 
the Adriatic were thus restored to peace, the attention 
of the Greeks was (iir(^ctod towards the Ronnins. A thens, 
in its state of impotence, was connected with them by 
friendship, and kept aloof from all political associations. 

It might have been thought that Philip, at the head 
of such an extensive empire, and with such warlike nations 
at his command, w'oukl have been able to gain important 
advantages over the Romans ; but in the beginning of the 
w^ar there were only little skirmishes, and Philip con- 
ipiered Atintania aiid the Ardyaeans, who occupied the 
northern part of Illyricum. About the fourth year of tlie 
war the Romans concluded an alliance with the Aeto- 
lians^h and unfortunately for unhappy Greece, they now 
became more enterprizing. They sent, it is true, only 
one legion, consisting of the epibatae of their ships, but 
•they had a fleet in the Grecian seas of considerable im- 
portance, I’ll rough the Aetolians^ they became acquainted 
and enticed into friendly relations with Attains L of Per- 
garnus, who was engaged in the conquest of Lydia, and 
ruled over a rather extensive and rich principality. 
The Roman fleet, under Laevinus and his successoi; P. 

Livy, XXVI, 21 ; compare 26, and Polybius, xi. 6 ; xxin, 8 
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Sulpioius Galba, was a curse to Greece. In the treaty 
witli the Aetolians, it was stipulated that all places ( IJvy 
says only those between Aetolia and Corcyra,) which 
should be conquered by their united forces, should bo 
treated in such a manner, that the towns and the soil 
should belong to the ^'Etolians, but the inhabitants and 
all their moveable property to the Romans, who might 
sell them or carry them away, just as they pleased. In 
discussing the question whether Polybius, in his judgment 
of the Aetolians be just or not, we ought to remember 
this ignominious clause, for it shews incontroverlibly what 
they were. After the Lamian war, it is true, they de- 
served praise, hut afterwards they proved that they wore 
barbarians in their manners, as well as in their ways of 
thinking, although they may have spoken the Greek lan- 
guage. The deplorable consequence of their treaty with 
the Romans was, that when Dyme, Oroum, and Aegina 
were taken, the Romans sold the inhabitants as slaves. 
The Aetolians, however, were unable to maintain their 
possession of Dyme and Orcum, and it was only in Aegina 
that they held out^^; but they sold this important island 
to Attains for thirty talents'^ This shameful conduct 
roused the indignation of the Greeks against the Aetolians 
and Romans, and increased the popularity of Philip, As 
the Romans left the Aetolians without support, l^hilip 
and the Greeks penetrated into the lieart of their coun- 
try, and took vengeance for the ravages they had made 
on the sea coast. 'Phus the Aetolians, abandoned by the 
Romans, concluded a disadvantageous peace, the terms of 
of which are not known 

Two or three years afterwards, — the chronology in 
Livy is very uncertain, — perhaps in the year 548 , the 

** in such piissages as, ii. 3 foil. 15 foil. 49 ; iv. 3, 67 ; ix. 38, 
and many others. 

Polybiua, xr. 6 ; xxiii. 8. Livy, xxvn. 29 foil. 

“ Livy, XXIX. 12 ; Appian, De lleb. Maced. 2. 
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Komans concludefl a peace with Plijilip, the terms of which 
were calculated to conceal great disadvantages^*". The 
fact was, that the Romans, in order to obtain peace, gave 
up Atintania, which belonged to them, and allowed Philip 
to establish himself in Epirus. The Ardyaeans were like- 
wise left to Pliilip; but the Romans concluded this pc'ace 
in the hope that, before long, an opportunity would oft'er 
for recovering what was now lost, 

Livy and A|H»uinj 11. cc; Jtistiu, xxix. 1. 
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LECTURE X‘VI. 

AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. INTERNAL CONDITION OF ROME. — 

SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR. — CONDITION OF GREECE, — T, 
QUINCTUJS ri.AAIJNINUS. — RATTLE OF CYNOSCET»HALAE, 
— PEACE WITH PHILIP. — FREEDOM OF GREECE, 

After having concluded peace with Rome, Philip 
entered into an alliance with Antiochus the Great of Syria, 
for the purpose of taking from Ptolemy Epiphanes, — who 
had succeeded his father (the contemptible Ptolemy Philo- 
pator); being a child of five years, — his possessions in Caria, 
and on the coasts of Asia and Thrace. This led to a war 
with the Rhodians and Attains, whose interest it was that 
Egypt should continue in the possession of those districts. 
But Philip and Antiochus gained their end; the whole coast 
of I'hracc, Perinthus, and Lycia, were conquered, and the 
Egyptians lost all their possessions in those parts. The 
di.stress inflicted upon Athens afforded the Romans a wel- 
come pretext for renewing the war with Philip. Athens 
Avas at that time utterly decayed, desolate, and impove- 
rished, but it had, nevertheless, hitherto enjoyed a kind of 
independence: it had been for upwards of twenty-five years 
in friendly relations with Rome. The murder committed 
on two young Acavnanians, who had entered the temple 
of Dcmeter at Eleusis during the celebration of the mys- 
teries, induced the Acarnaniuns to call Philip to their 
assistance, in taking revenge on the Athenians. Philip, 
who had long beew wanting to get possession of Athens, 
was flclighted with the opportunity, and ravaged Attica 
in a most feruel manner. The complaints of the Athenians 
wTie carried to Rome, where long discussions took place 
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as to what should be doiie^ The senate and the ruling 
party, whose desires already knew no bounds, would 
not hesitate for a moment to declare war against l^hilip, 
to indemnity themselves for what had been sacrificed in 
the late peace with him. But the people, wlio were ex- 
hausted in the highest degree, wished for rest, and wlien 
the proposal Mas first brought before them, it was rejected. 

; It is one of the greatest errors to believe that a consti- 
tution remains the same so long as its forms remain un- 
: altered. When changes have taken place in the distri- 
bution of property, in the social condition, in the sentiments 
and the mode of life of a nation, the nature of its con- 
stitution may become (juite the reverse of what it was 
before, even though not an iota may have l)ceii altered 
ill its form ; it may at one time be dernocratical, and at 
another it may, with the same forms, bo aristocratieal 
VVe moderns pay too little attention to such internal 
changes, although they are among those jioints which wc 
must endeavour to ascertain, and without which history 
cannot be understood. The constitution of the Ivoinan 
republic was at that time quite different from what it had 
been before, although no change had been made in the 
letter of it. An oligarchy and the influence of wealth 
already existed, and the people, who had very little in- 
fluence, decreed wdiat in reality they did not wish. This 
state of the constitution is manifest daring the seventh 
century on a hundred occasions ; and in these trans- 
actions about the war with Philip, we see one of the 
earliest and most remarkable symptoms of it. It w'as a 
‘great misfortune that, after the second Punic war, there 
was not some great man of sufficient influence to examine 
the constitution, and to regulate its spirit in accordance 
with the actual state of things; for if the issue of a long 
disease is left to chance, without remedies being applied, 
a state must necessarily come to^ruin. 

The second war against Philip was decreed in 552, 

* Livy, XXXI- .^1. 
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The proconsul, P- Sulpicius Galba, who had carried on 
the war in those parts before, and had been the scourge 
of Acgina, Oreum, and Dyme, was entrusted w'ith the 
command. Philip remained on the defensive, especially 
at first. The war must have been declared at a very 
late season of the year, fof it commenced after the end 
of the consulship of Sulpicius. Livy^ erroneously places 
the beginning of it in the year of the consulship of Sul- 
picius Galba, according to which date, the consulship of P. 
Villius Tappulus would have no place left for it. During 
the first campaign, in the year 5.53, the Romans gained 
little or nothing: the undertaking failed altogether, for 
they had, as it were, taken the bull by the horns. Illy- 
ricuin, as far as Scutari, is a land similar to Franconia: 
it has many bills of a moderate height, and many parts 
are almost perfect plains. On the eastern frontier, how- 
ever, lofty mountains, which branch out from Scardus 
and Scomius. rise up and occupy the western part of 
Macedonia, and range southwards as far as Pi rid us and 
Parnassus. These mountains are high, rough, and cold, 
and even the valleys between them are almost unin- 
habitable ^ Sulpicius attacked the Macedonians in these 
mountains; and, however much the historians m.*iy have 
disguised the fact, or have been ignorant of it, he was 
completely thwarted in his undertaking. T. Quinctius 
Flarnininus, who undertook the command as consul in 
554, was wiser, and altered the mode of action. The 
Macedonians had fortified the passes in the mountains 
on their frontier; their main camp was near Argyrocastro, 
where the river Aous flows through a narrow defile be- 
tween two mounUins, one of which stretches towards 
I^indus and the other towards Aeroceraunus^ : both 

* XXXI. 33, foil. ® Those mountains were the original seats 
of the true Macedonians. — Hi- 

* Livy, xxxii, 5. Cotnpard Polybius, ii. 5; Plutarch, Flamii). 3. 
(This is still/and ever will be, the true road of c-ommunication be- 
tween lUyricum and Greece, the ancient yiiMccw Antigoneae, — N.) 
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were wild and impassable. Here the king of Ma- 
cedonia was eiicainped. 71ie AetolianSj with wliom the 
Romans had renewed their alliance, in the meanwhile 
made an attack upon the frontiers of Tliessaly It was 
of great importance to the Macedonian to prevent their 
uniting their forces witR the Romans ; and he succeeded in 
effecting this by the energy with which he maintained his 
ground in Epirus. Villius had already pitched his camp 
there, but Flamininus was convinced of the uselessness of 
an attack upon the front of the Macedonians, faithless- 
ness was in those times the prevailing characteristic of 
the Greeks : an Epirot chief of the name of Charopus 
now got Flamininus out of his diflieulty ; he sent to the 
consul a man by whose guidance he might evade the 
mountain pass^’. A dotaclmiont of 4000 Romans was ac- 
cordingly sent to follow' the guide along the discovered 
patli, and having made a long circuit, they reached, on 
the third day, the heights iu the rear of the Macedo- 
nians. When the preconcerted signal was given, the 
consul attacked tlic front lines of the enemy, but was 
beginning to sustain great loss, when on a sudden the 
Macedonians discovered that they were surrounded by 
the Romans, and that in a few minutes their retreat 
might be cut off. The Macedonians, therefore, (juitted 
their position after a contest in which lliey did not lose 
many lives, and retreated across mount Pindus iiito Thes- 
saly. Flamininus penetrated further into Epirus, and all 
the towns threw their gates open to him. 4 'his expedi- 
tion, however, was not followed by any great results. The 
•consul now took up his winter quarters in Phocis, after 
having made himself master of Elatea. 

King Attains, the Rhodians, and the Roman fleet were 

* Livy, XXXII. 13. 

® Livy, xxxn. 11 ; Appian, De Reb. Alaced. i. (Most passes can 
'be evaded, and on this account they have lost their importance in 
civilised countries. If the pasis of Antrodoco, near Naples, could not 
be evaded, it would be impossible to attack Naples. — N.) 
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in tlie Aegean. The, Achaeans were at this time the 
most powerful confederacy in Greece: they possessed 
more than half the Peloponnesus, viz,: Elis, Messenia, 
Achaia, Argolis, Corinth, and Arcadia; Corinth, how- 
ever, was given up to the Macedonians. Philip hfid un- 
ceremoniously retained Orchomeiios, although it should 
have been restored to the Achaeans ; but at the com- 
mencement of the second war with Rome he gave it 
back to them. Sparta was governed by the furious tyrant 
Nabis. Had Philip at this juncture given up Corinth 
to the Achaeans, they would probably never have been 
induced to abandon his cause; for they entertained an 
implacable hatred of the Aetolians, and it was only 
this hatred that led them to the otherwise disgraceful 
amity with Macedonia. They were indignant at the 
Romans also, on account of the ravages they had made 
in Greece during the first Macedonian war. Philip was 
unable to defend himself, and the country as far as Ther- 
moi)ylac was in the hands of the Romans. A party 
among the Achaeans now urged the necessity of enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Romans, and Aristaenus, 
their strategus, at the congress of Sicyon, which was at- 
tended by the ambassadors of the Greek states, carried a 
decree to that effect, though not without great opposi- 
tion. 'rhe Achaeans were never a warlike people, even 
at the time when Philopoemcn did his utmost to inspire 
them with a warlike spirit; war was troublesome to them. 
The general, Philocles, to W'hoin Philip had given the 
command of Corinth, made himself master even of Argos, 
the greatest among the Achaean cities. The Boeotians' 
were taken by surprise and compelled to join the Romans, 
for in the year 656 the proconsul Flamininus appeared 
before the gates of Thebes, and demanded to be admitted, 
in order to negotiate with them within the walls of the 
city. He was accompanied by his troops, and as he 
was entering witli them, the Boeotians decreed the al- 
liance with Rome, which under these circumstances was 
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ii mere farce’^. One hundred and twenty five years hiid 
passed since the death of Alexander the (jreat, and the 
Macedonian party in Boeotia was very weak : all things 
had assumed a ditFerent aspect: the Greeks no longer 
considered themselves as a nation destined to govern, 
but saw in the Macedonians their natural protectors 
against the Gauls, Scordiscans, I'hracians, and Darda- 
Ilians, to resist whom they felt that their own strength 
was insufficient. They had become accustomed to look- 
ing up to the court of Macedonia, and ha<l deri\ od no 
small benefit from the gold which flowed from that 
quarter: in short, it had become a natural feeling with 
the Greeks to resign the supremacy to the Macedonians, 
who were no longer looked upon as barbarians : the well 
educated classes in Macedonia spoke Greek as their 
mother tongue, and at Pella Greek was unquestionably 
spoken just as much as the Macedonian idiom, so that> 
in reality, the difference between Macedonians and Greeks 
had become effaced. 

Thessaly was now the natural scene of the war, 
I*hilip bad exerted all his strength, and if it bo true that 
he made a general levy, the small number of troojis that 
was brought together proves that Macedonia must have 
been in a fearful state of desolation, in consequence of 
the ravages made there by the Gauls, and of the wars 
under Antigonus Gonatas; for, even with a moderate 
})oj)aIation, it would liave been easy to raise an army of 
100,000 men, Flamininus seems to have had few other 
allies besides the Aetoliuns, who, if our accounts be cor- 
rect, amounted to no more than a few thousand foot 
and 500 horse The campaign was opened at an early 
season of the year : and, as the harvest in I’hessaly takes 
place in the early part of June, the battle of Cynosee- 
phalae was fought in the course of the same month. I'he 


^ Livy, xxxiJi. 1 and 2. 

* Livy, xxxiH. a; Polybius, xvni. 4>; Plutarch,, FJaniin. t. 
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corn was ripe, but not yet cut^, so that, on their foraging 
excursions, the soldiers had only to reap it. The Romans 
a»id Macedonians approached each other at a spot where 
a line of small hills (Cynoscephalae) separated the two 
armies. Here the vanguards of both met unexpectedly; 
but three days passed away befoi\e the battle began, and 
both armies made side marches for the purpose of foraging, 
and without being aware how near each other they were, 
behind that line of hills. On the third day, heavy showers 
and a thick fog kept the Romans wdthin their catnj). 
Neither Flainiiiinus nor Philip had any wish to begin 
the contest; the former also intended to take another 
position, because the district was too open for him, not- 
withstanding the hills. Under such circumstances, things 
usually happen which are not wished for. A trifling skir- 
mish took place, in which the Macedonians were repulsed, 
and retreated to the highest of the neiglibouring hills. 
Reinforcements came up on both sides, without there 
being any intention on the part of the commanders to 
give battle, and the struggle became more serious. "J'he 
Romans were now repulsed; and this success had such 
an etfcct upon the Macedonians, that the king was obliged 
to give battle, for fear of discouraging his soldiers. The 
descrij)tion of the battle in Polybius is masterly The 
right wing of the Romans gained a decided victory; 
but on their left, which faced the dense masses of the 
Macedonian phalanx, the victory was undecided. At first, 
they could not resist those masses of sixteen men in depth, 
where the hindmost lines were protected, and held forth 
their Macedonian lances (cr«|icr(r«»). The Romans owed 
their victory unquestionably to their cavalry, especially 
to that of the Aetolians. According to Polybius and Livy, 
8000 Macedonians were slain, and 5000 taken prison ers*^ 
Philip fled to Larissa, and from thence to Tempe, and 

Polybius, XVIII. 3; Livy, xxxui. G. xviii. 5, foil. 

Polybius, xviix. 10; Livy, xxxiii. 10 ; Plutarch, Flaniin, S. 
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immediately began to negotiate with the Romans. A 
truce was concluded; during which he was to send am- 
bassadors to Home, to provide for the Homan army, and 
to pay down a contribution towards defraying the expenses 
of the war. The Romans were the more inclined to make 
peace, as they were no longer on a good understanding with 
the Aetolians, which state of feeling may, perhaps, have ex- 
isted even before this campaign : but, immediately after the 
battle of Cynosccphalae, the Aetolians gave vent to most 
vehement ill-temper, in consequence of which Flarnininus 
was placed in a desperate position. The Aetolians, in their 
conceit, placed themselves on a footing of equality w'ith the 
Romans, and Felt hurt when the latter claimed a higher au- 
thority for themselves than they tlioiight fit to concede to 
them. The Aetolians behaved with such a deplorably 
mean spirit towards Rome, that nothing short of the foolish 
(character of a southern nation can account for it Wher- 
ever such a state of feeling exists, the fruits of it are the 
greatest ingratitude and hostile malice towards alli(^s^\ 
The Aetolians wanted to turn the happy issue of the wav 
to their own advantage and aggrandizement, but of this 
the Romans would not hear; for their policy was, to re- 
store the Oreeks in such a manner, that the separate 
nations might balance one another, without any one of 
tliem being prcdomiiiaiit, nor was it their wish to destroy 
Macedonia. I'hc Aetolians, on the other hand, insisted 
upon the Macedonian dynasty being expelled, in order 
that they themselves might be able to take the govern- 
ment into tlieir hands. It was, without doubt immedi- 
•ately after these events, that Alcaeus, the Messenian, 
wrote his beautiful epigram on tlie victory of Cynoscc- 
phalae, in which he speaks with contempt of thirty thou- 
sand Macedonians, who were slain by the Aetolians and 

The Spaniards, down to this day, have no feeling of gratitmle 
tow'ards the English, who were their deliverers; and they boMt of 
the battle of Salamanca, although it was the English who gained it 
for thenn — N. 
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Lntins^K This was an insolence for which Greece had 
to pay dearly. Any other general, who had not borne in 
his heart that love of the Greeks which Flamiiiinus che- 
rished, would have taken such conduct very dilFerently. 
But peace was concluded with Macedonia in the year 
556, on conditions which were very humiliating to Philip; 
for he was obliged to give up all his possessions out of 
Macedonia, — that is, Thessaly, all the towns in Greece, 
and the coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor ; to surrender 
all his ships of war, with the exception of five; to keep 
no more than five hundred soldiers; to pay 1000 talents, 
by instalments, in ten years; and to give his son Deme- 
trius as a hostage to the Romans’** 

After various expectations, hopes, and resolutions, the 
Romans made a noble use of this peace. Whatever their 
policy may have been, Quinctius h’lamininus, at least, 
seems to have acted from very pure motives : they re- 
stored freedom to all the Greek states, they gave back 
Corinth to the? Achaearis, and pledged themselves to evacu- 
ate the invincible Acrocorinthus, Clialcis, and Demetrias, 
as soon as the aifairs with Antiochus should be settled. 
Flamininus had, unfortunately, concluded an alliance with 
Nabis, that monstrous tyrant, who had induced Philip 
to sell Argos to him : and here an evil policy was cer- 
tainly at work. The Romans constituted '^I'hessaly as an 
independent state; and the Orestians, who formed a 
part of Macedonia proper, but had revolted, received a 
republican constitution, though it seems to have been 
connected with Thessaly, as I conclude from a list of 
Thessalian generals. Euboea formed one republic; Pho-" 
cis, Ambracia, Phthiotis, and Athens were proclaimed 
free; three states of Peloponnesus — Elis, Messenia, and 
Laconia — became independent. But, although the Romans 

Tt is preserved in Piutarch, Flamin. 9, 

Poly>ia», xviTi, 2? ; Livy, XXXJTI. 30 ; Appiari, De Ueb. Ma- 
oed.s. 
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tlius proclaimed themselves the deliverers of Cxreece, yet 
they gave the towns of Oreum and Erctria to Euineries, 
tlie sou of Attains — he seems to have sold Eretria after- 
wards, — and left him in possession of Aegina *\ I’he Athe- 
nians received the islands of Paros, Scyros, Delos, and 
Irnbros. Down to the time of Sulia, the Uomans always 
shewed a particular favour and respect for the Athenians, 
and never have the Muses been more kindly towards any 
nation than towards the Athenians. 

** Livy, xxLXUi. 30 and 31. 
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LECTURE XVIL 

WAR ACfAINST THE BOIANS AND INSURRIANS. — ANTIOCHUS 
AND lilS EMinRE. — HANNIBAL AT THE COURT OP AN- 

TIOCHUS. WAR AGAINST NABIS. — PEELINGS OF THE 

GREEKS. — liATTLE OF THERMOPYLAE. — WAR AGAINST 
THE AETOLIANS. ^ 

If, in relating ilie history of Rome, we were to follow 
the standard of the ancients, we could have little hope 
of attaining our end within the time allowed for these 
lectures; for all that I have hitherto related is c5ontained 
in about thirty-three hooks of Livy, which constitute only 
a small part of his whole work. But the constitution of 
Rome, which is to us the most important part of her 
history, has been growing, and fully developing itself be- 
fore our eyes; and the wars, which have any moral or 
artistic interest, are over- Henceforth, we have only 
masses to consider. I shall relate at full length the 
history of the destruction of Carthage, and of the Ciin- 
brian war; but why should I enter into the detail, for 
instance, of the battle of Magnesia, in which rude and 
undisciplined masses of barbarians fought against the 
Romans? Livy’s history, from the time we have now 
reached^ down to where it broke off, formed more than 
three fourths of the whole work, though it comprised a 
period of no more than about 215 years. We may follow 
just the opposite course^ and condense our narrative as 
we proceed farther. 

The IJoiahs, Insu prions, and other Gallic tribes, at 
first su]|^0|ted a Carthaginian general, of the name of 
Hamilcar^' in order to inflict some severe wound upon the 
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Koraaiis, and then they corameneed war against them. As 
they were barbarians, they had taken no part in the second 
Punic war, nor did the Romans provoke them in any way ; 
they enjoyed perfect peace until IJainilcar arrived among 
them, and made their forces rally roxmd liim. The Iiisu- 
brians submitted after 'a few campaigns; but the Boians 
held out for more than nine years, in the course of which 
Placentia and Cremona were entirely destroyed, for the 
Boians knew that it was the intention of the Romans to an- 
nihilate them ; and we see from Pliny, that they had vanish- 
ed from the fico of tjie earth at the time when Cato wrote k 
The late of this people is very remarkable : the towns 
which they once inhabited iu Gaul proper wau'O scarc(?ly 
known in after times. One branch of them had marched 
into Italy, and another to the countries on the Danube. 
In the Cimbrian war, this latter braniih was extirpated, 
whence the name of the country Deserta Boioriim^ (Bo- 
hemia), which was subsequently occupied by the Mar- 
eomamiians. According to Cato, the Boians had con- 
sisted of 120 tribes (tribus), which, in his days, had 
ceased to exist. It is not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, that persons wondered why the Boians were not 
ofteuer mentioned in history; but they forgot that the 
Gauls, south of the Po, were completely extirpated by 
the Romans in the war which followed after the second 
Punic war. The Romans then established colonies in 
those districts, with very extensive territories, such as Bo- 
logna, Modena, Parma, and Lucca, Even in the time of 
Polybius, those districts had scarcely any population ; but 
* afterwards they were rapidly peopled, and the Julian law 
united the country with Italy. The Celts on the northern 
banks of the Po had no connexion with the Romans k 

At the close . of the war against Philip, the Aelolians 
shewed themselves not only ungrateful Upwards the Ro- 

* Pliny, Hist. Nat. * Pliny, Hist. Nat. nr. ‘ir. 

® Respecting the war against the Hoians, Insubrians, &c., see 
Livy, xxxii. 30. foil. ; xxxth. 36. full. ; XL. 38, ; XLit. 7. foil. 
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mans, but were most vehemently exasperated^ at their 
not having received the rewards they expected for tlieir 
services, and this feeling did not by any means subside 
afterwards. Tl:ey w^ere. right in some respects, but wrong 
in others: they made too great pretensions, wlule the 
Romans did not act fairly with regard to the towns of 
Phtliiotis, which they did not surrender to the Aetolians. 
Rut I am convinced that, even if there had been no real 
ground for complaint, the Aetolians would have moved 
heaven and earth, in order to drive the Romans out of 
Greece. They now turned their eyes towards Antiochus, 
who bears tl)e surname of the Great quite undeservedly. 
4he dynasty of the Seleueidac is poorer in great men 
than any other of those wdiich became established in the 
various kingdoms of the empire of Alexander. Seleucus 
the first was the most distinguished among tlunn, though 
even he can scarcely be called a great man ; but tlie ma- 
jority of his successors arc unworthy and dogomratc orien- 
tals, like some of the first Ptolemies. Antiochus is sur- 
named the Gi'oat, merely because his reign was a happy 
one. His empire extended from the Hellespont to the 
frontiers of India, and comprised Phrygia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Coele-Syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, and all the coun- 
try as far as Cabul: he concluded treaties with Indian 
chiefs, and had immense trcasui’cs ; but, Avith all this, his 
power was not greater than that of the former kings of 
Persia, Tho descendants of the Macedonians and Greeks, 
in their numerous colonies in Asia, hud become just as 
uuwarlike as, at a much later period, the descendants of. 
the Crusaders, who were held in the greatest contempt* 
by the natives, and had adopted all the vices of eastern 
nations without any of their virtues. Antiochus was a 
haughty and presumptuous man. I have already men- 
tioned that he entered mto an alliance with Philip, against 
thft young king of Egypt He was now in Asia Minor, 
and fancied that he might easily extend his dominion over 

'* Polybius, XVI n. yn. 
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ii })art; of Europe. The countries which Philip had taken 
from Egyptj mid which, in his peace with Rome, he had 
been obliged to give up, were in a defenceless state, and 
overwhelmed by Thracians; just as the Britons were by 
the Piets and Scots, and they therefore called Atitioehus 
to their assistance. Thin invitation was flattering to his 
vanity ; but the Romans declared, that they would not 
sufler him to overstep the natural boundaries of his empire, 
and demanded of him to restore the Greek towns in Asia 
to freedom, that they might enjoy the same benelit wliich 
liad been granted to the Eurojiean Greeks. This was 
the arrogant demand of a people anxious for war. Han- 
nibal was at that time with Antiocluis; for ho bad been 
obliged to leave Carthage, because ho had attempted to 
do away with abuses of every description, and to reform 
the constitutio!i of his country. When we road in Livy^ 
that Hannibal reformed the ordo judicum^ wo must not 
coTiocive those jadices to be the same as the judges among 
the Jews : they were, undoubtedly, no others than those 
whom Aristotle calls the One Hundred, or the One Hun- 
dred and Four, and whom he compares to the ephors of 
Sparta. They seem to have had a great resemblance 
to the state-inquisition of Venice, which, althongli quite 
distinct from the organism of the state, yet iiad iho right 
to interfere in state affairs. Hannibars reforms in the 
financial department were extoordiiiary ; for, in order to 
prevent tlie ruling men from enriching themselves at the 
cost of the nation, he introduced a system of economy, 
and revealed the abuses which had been carried on. M he 
party, w’hose interests he thus opposed, set all their en- 
gines to work against him, until he found liiroseU com- 
pelled to quit his country. At last, they bad endeavoured 
to excite the Romans against him ; and the latter began 
to silenc^e their own sense of justice, by arguing that they 
had made peace with the Carthaginians, but not with 
Hannibal : tlmy sent ambassadors to demand that he should 


® \XXUI. 
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be arrested as a conspirator. This step, if we may believe 
I/ivy, met with much opposition on tlie part of the great 
Scipio. Hannibal, on being informed of the bite which 
awaited him, fled to Antioehus. When, on his arrival 
in Asia, he heard of the king’s plans, he saw at once that 
he would ruin himself, and advised him not to enter upon 
a war with the Romans without the alliance of Philip 
of Macedonia and Egypt Antioehus was at first greatly 
astonished at finding that Hannibal thought so little of 
the monarch of so great an empire, as to consider it ne- 
cessary to form alliances for the purpose of undertaking 
a war against Rome. It was very easy to fortu an alliance 
with the Aetolians, (the Achaeans were firmly attached 
to the Romans;) but matters could not be so easily ar- 
ranged with the king of Macedonia, for, on the one hand, 
Philip could not forgive Antioehus for not liaving sup- 
ported him in his last campaign, and Antioehus, on the 
other hand, wished, in the ease of his being successful, 
to make himself master of Greece and Thrace. But, if 
w^e leave these difficulties out of the question, an alliance 
between the two kings would certainly have succeeded in 
weakening the Romans considerably. Hannibars opinion, 
however, was approved of only by a few who wore not 
blinded by pride and vanity, as Antioehus himself was, 
and the negotiations were not followed by any results. 
Had Antioehus been a wise man, he would have had 
nothing to do with the Aetolians, or he ought at least to 
have convinced himself of the real extent of their power, 
'fhe small number of their troops seems to us almost in- 
comprehensible. 

Before the war broke out, Flamininus and the Achaeans 
carried on a war against Nabis. The description of this 
war in Livy® is taken from Polybius, whose original ac- 
count is lost- I shall only mention its issue very briefly. 
The Romaii army engaged in this war was extremely 
small. The result of the war was, that the district of the 

* XXXIV. 22, foil. 
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Eleuthero-LacoueSj w hich is now called Mania, was detached 
from Lacedacmoi), and constituted as an iiulepcnclent state? 
that Nabis, for a period of eight years, had to pay a tribute 
of fifty talents annually, and had to give his son Afmencs as 
a hostage to the Romans* Argos with its whole territory 
was given back to thtt Achaeans', Rut they mistrusted 
the Romans, since the Roman garrisons had not yet l)een 
withdrawn from Chalcis, Acrocorinthus, and Denietrias, as 
had been promised. Roman cohorts were thus still in the 
heart of Greece ; but although they had wrong opinions of 
the great powers of Antiochus, they w^ere wdse enough now 
to withdraw their garrisons^ Boeotia also was exaspe- 
rated against the Romans: in short, all the Greeks were di- 
vided into two parties, tlie one for, and the other against the 
Romans. Qninctius Flamininus has stained tlie liistory of 
his life, by allowing the faction devoted to him to murder 
the head of the Macedonian party, and by protecting the 
murderers against the justice of tin? law'^ I’he friend- 
ship of the Achaeaiis towards the Romans was only of a ne- 
gative nature, and all the Greeks bore, in truth, ill will 
towards them, and would have openly <icclared against 
them, had it not been repugnant to their feeling.s to make 
common cause w-ith the Aetoliaus. 

After many and fruitless discussions, Antiochus resolved 
to follow' the pressing invitations of the Aetoliaus, but he 
took with him only 10,000 men and landed at Denietrias 
in lliessaly which, after the departure of tlie Roman 
garrison, had fallen into the hands of the Aetolians. He 
made himself master of Phthiotis, went to Euboea, and took 
the fortified town of Clialcis : it would seem as if fate had 
wished to justify the uuwillinguess with which the Romans 
had entrusted these places to the Greeks. In Boeotia his ar- 
rival was hailed with joy’’ ; but the eyes of the Boeotians 


’ Livy, xxxiv, a.>. 

'' Livy, wxiH. foil. 
Polynias, xx. i. 


^ Livy, xxxjv. 
Livy, x.\.\v, la. 
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as well as of the Aetoliaus, were soon opened to the delu- 
sion by whieh tiiey had been led on, for they had expected 
the king to come over with an army of at least 00,000 men. 
yVntiochus was likewise surjn*ised and })evplexed when he 
discovered, that the AetoHans had only 4000 men infantry 
and some hundred horse. In these difficulties Hannibal was 
looked to for help. It is one of the most distressing things 
tiiat can happen to a great man, to be asked for his advice 
in dangerous moments which he has foreseen and foretold, 
and which would have been averted, ha<l he been listened to. 
])Ut as there was no other way left, Ilaiinibars advice, to 
enter into an alliance with Macedonia, was now followed 
witli the most ardent zeal^-, but ([uito in vain; for Philip 
concluded an alliance with the Uomans, in the hope of oh- 
hiining possession of Thessaly, and it is indeed not inu 
probable, that in some secret article of his treaty witli 
Home, Demetrias and Lamia were assigned to him. "Hjis 
was an immense advantage to him, though he valued the ac- 
(juisition more, inasmuch as it afforded Inm the means of 
ruining the Aetolians w'ith the help of the Romans. The 
consul, M.'Acilius Glabrio, united his forces with those of 
Philip at Larissa, and inarched southw^ard. Antiochus and 
the Aetolians retreated towards Thermopylae: which was 
now to be defende<l by Macedonian Asiatics. 'Phat the 
memorable pass could he evaded was generally known. 
4'he Romans made a gallant attack. Some Aetolians had 
occupied the heights. M. Porcius Cato and L, Valerius 
Placcus went up the mountain path ; and no sooner had 
they chased the Aetolians from the mountains, than the 
whole army of Antiochus took to flight, and made for 
Chalcis, where the king bad passed the preceding winter in 
the enjoyment of Asiatic luxuries. But he soon quitted 
this place also, and leaving only a small garrison behind, 
lie returned to Asia Minor, as if the war had been at an 
end.^ Here the great Antiochus abandoned himself to 


l)iodorus> Fngm. lib, x\ix. Exc, de V^irt. et Vitiis, y. 
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soDsvial pleasures, and ordered an army to be raised from 
all Asia, which was to be so ruirncrous as to render all re- 
sistance of the llomaus hopeless. 

'idle Aelolians were left entirely to themselves. Ho- 
raclea and I iriiia, two towns belonging to them, were 
besieged, the former by the Roinans, and Ihe latter by 
Philip, according to the secret article in his treaty with 
Horne, above alluded to. 'J’he siege of Heraclea was car- 
ried on systematically and witli great energy, and the town 
was taken l>y assault; the garrison and the citadel surren- 
dered at discretion ‘ ^ All the fair prospects of tlu^ Aeto- 
lians had now vanished, for it was more than probable that 
Antioclius would never return to Greece. But what saved 
them was the wish of the lloman generals to cross over to 
the rich eountries of Asia, and the iiolicy of the Homans to 
prevent Philip attaining his purposes of aggrandizement. 
When, therefore, Lamia was on the jioint of surrendering, 
the Homan consul sent Philip a message, ordering him to 
raise the siege. Henceforth Idiilip took no active part in 
the war, and confined himself to extending his dominions 
to the west of his kingdom, by conquering Atharnania and 
the Dolopiaiis. *The Aetolians would have been extirpated, 
had not the Homans had reasons for preserving them. 
The Homans now appeared before Naupactus, and laid 
siege to it. The town w'ould Itave been taken bad the 
Homans acted with the same energy as at Heraclea; but 
they carried on the siege with the wish to spare tlie enemy, 
and the Aetolians having in the meantime gathered all 
their scattered forces, the Homans withdrew from tlic 
Y)lac(P^. The war came to its close with the siege of Am- 
bracia^^, which belonged to the Aetolian state. 'Jlie 
peace was concluded by the consul M. Fulvius, and the 
Aetolians obtained tolerable tenns, for they had only to 

Livy^ XXXV 1. 24. full. 

Livy, XNXvi. 85 ; Vlutavch, FJamin. 15. 

‘‘ Livy, xxxvm. 5. 
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pay a contribution of a few hundred talents Anibraeia 
was saved, and passed peaceably into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. The siege of this tovvn is one of the most inge- 
nious in ancient Instory, and its defence does honour to 
the Aetolians, whose wars art*, on the whole, not glorious. 
1 have here somewhat anticipated the time, for the siege 
of Ainbvacia took place in the year 564. Ccphallenia, 
which had also belonged to the Aetolians, fell entirely into 
the hands of the Romans, as had been the case before with 
the Atintanians. Rome had tlms secured to herself all 
the landing places along this coast, and had opened to her- 
self all the roads into Greece. 


Livy, XXXVHI. 11; Polybius, xxii. Ut> 
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I.KCTURE XVllJ. 

WAR WITH ANTrOCHLS IN ASIA. — DATTTAi: OF MAONESIA. — 
PEACE WITH ANTfOCHliS, AND THE SIHSEOUENT AR' 
UANGEMENTS IN ASIA. — DEATH OF J\ CORNEMUS SCIPIO. 
RECINNINO OF DF.AIORALIZATION AAIONO THE RO- 
MANS. M. PORCH'\S CATO. 

After Antiochus had left Europe, he confined hirnscdf 
to defending his fleet agmnst the llhodians, Attains, and l^u- 
inenes. With regard to the Romans, he was as iiuieh at ease 
as if he had been secured from them by an impassable gulf; ^ 
and it was Hannibal alone who induced him to keep pos* 
session of the Hellespont. This he did, but no more ; for 
he thought it suflScient to prevent the Romans from attack- 
ing him in his own dominions. But M. .Eitnilius Regillus, 
a Roman admiral, was already approaching with a Roman 
fleet How little the sea was the clement of the Romans 
may bo seen from the fact, that iniriiediatcly after the 
Punic war they had given up their fleet Henci^ we find 
them at Myonnesus with no more than from eighty to 
ninety ships, half of which, at the least, belonged to the 
Rhodians, who were by far the best sailors of those times. 
\ Phamician - fleet, which approached under tlie command 
of Hannibal, was not able to join that of Antiochus, 'The 
Romans gained a victory, and the fleet of Antiochus was 
almost entirely destroyed, 

L. Cornelius Scipio and his friend C. Laelius, w^erc con- 

* Livy, XXXVI. tl. , 

’ The Pliainieian towns, so po^verful in Hie time of Alexander the 
Great, ajipear wholly to have lost their iniportanee. — N. 
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suliJ in the year and it was at this time that they fell 
out with each otlier. Lae]i\is aspired to the command of 
the army; hut the great Scipio, who had been the best 
friend of Laelius in private life, now exerted himself in 
favour of his own brother; and by his intUience, which was 
still unbouiuled in the republic, ho^ succeeded in getting 
the command conferred upon his brother. P. Cornelius 
8cipio, who lifid in the meantime been censor, accompanied 
his brother to Asia as his legate. The Roman army in 
Asia consisted of only about 20,000 men, partly Romans 
and partly Italians, independent of some thousands of 
Achaean and Pergamenian soldiers. When the Romans 
drew nearer, Antiochus was seized with such an incon> 
ceivable panic, that he immediately quitted I.ysirnachia, 
Ahydos, and the whole coast of the Hellespont. The Ro- 
mans thus crossed over, like Alexander the Groat, wdthout 
meeting wdth any resistance. It is a fact not generally 
known, that Philip had already commenced the war, and 
led his troops into Asia before the arrival of the Romans.'^ 
As soon as the Scipios reached the coast of Asia, there 
came an ambassador from Antiochus, expressing the wish 
of his king to restore pence. Scipio j)roposc.d moderate 
terms, which however appeared intolerable to the pride of 
the Syrian king. A son of the great Scipio, wc know not 
how, had ftillon into the hands of the Syrians, and was 
treated by them with great distinction. The ambassador 
offered to restore him to freedom; but Antiochus, who 
thereby hoped to attain his end the more surely, sent him 
back to his lather at once, and without ransom.^ This, 
however, did not produce the desired effect; and as it was 
impossible to come to any terms, the decision w^as left to a 
battle, which was fought near Magnesia, at the foot of 
Mount Sipylus. The Roman army, including the allies, 

^ Livy, xxxvu. 7; Appi ■»:, De lleb. Maced, 7 ; De Reb. ; 

l\>l*ybiiis, XX, 13. 

VLivy, XXX Vi i. 3t foil.; Diodorus, Fragm. lib. xxix. Excerpt, 
ile Legat. VI. p. (;yo. 
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did not amouiit to SOjOOO soldiers; the Syrian army, which 
is said to have consisted of 100,000 men, was a motley 
host of Asiatics, '^riic event of the battle was decided very 
soon, and it was of no avail that Antiochus gained some 
advantages on his right wing: the elephants made no im- 
pression upon tho Itomiins, who had learnt to despise them, 
and they themselves had African ele[)lumts, which however, 
like the African Hons, arc much weaker and more timid 
than the Indian ones. Kven the Macedonian phalanx, 
which at Cynosccphalao had given the Romans so much 
trouble, was soon overwhelmed. The loss of the Romans 
is said to have been very small and this is indeed pro- 
bable enough, for the soldiers against whom they Ibught 
were like those whom Alexander defeated at Arbela. An- 
tioebus sin‘d for peace, and was willing to accept any terms 
that might be offered. A preliminary treaty was granted 
to him, on condition tliat he should pay down immediately 
dOO talents for the truce, during which all the other arti- 
cles should be made out at Rome, 2/>0() talents after the 
treaty should have received the sanction of the senate and 
people at Romc,'^ and 12,000 additional talents by install 
incuts of 1000 a year, Antiochus was further to give hos- 
tages, to give up to the Romans all the countries west of 
Mount Taurus, — that is, the whole of Asia Minor, with the 
exception of Cilicia, — to pledge himself not to interfere in 
the affairs of the Roman allies in Kurope without tho con- 
sent of the Romans, give up all ships of war, and even 
his triremes, keep no elephants, and raise no merctmaries 
in countries allied with Rome. treaty was signed in 

Ihe year 562* The peace was not definitively concluded till 
some time after." 

In the spring of the year after this, (^i. iManlius Vulso, 
Livy, xxM \ ii, 14. 

® It is only aeeidental that this point is not meTjtivmetl afterwards. 

"N, (See Livy, xxxvirf. 38.) • 

^ Livy, XXXV III. 38 ; Volyhiiis, xxi, 1 1, x.ml "Jfi ; Oiodorus, Fiagm. 
lih. N X*. E-w.ile Legat. in, p. 8^21 : Appian, Syriac, .30. 
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the successor of L. (,bruelius Scipio, anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to undertake something from which he might derive 
fame and wealth — a desire w^hich is henceforward the prevfiil- 
iug cliaracter of the Homan generals — made a campaign 
against the Galatians in Phrygia/* lliese barbarians had 
wandered through Macedonia and Greece ; and after having 
ranged for a long time over Asia Minor, — which though it 
seems to have been destined by Providence to be one of 
the most flourisbing and happiest countries in the world, is 
now, under the despotism of barbarians, like an accursed 
desert, — they had settled in Phrygiji, in the district about 
Aucyra. They had accumulated immense riches in the 
course of a few years. They consisted of three tribes, 
bearing the 8trang(3 names of IVocmi, Tectosagae, and To- 
listoboii, which became gradually hellenized. The cam- 
paign of Manlius Vulso against them was most unfortu- 
nate for the inhabitants of Asia Minor: on the part of the 
Uomansj it was very unjust that Manlius Vulso should un- 
dertake this war, contrary to the expres.s wish of the deam 
legati who had come to Asia. The (ialatians w^crc not ex- 
tirpated, but suffered so severe a defeat, that from this time 
forward they continued to live in quiet obedience to the 
Homans. Eumenes, who was quite an insignificant prince, 
was now made a groat king by the Romans, and received an 
independent kingdom, comprising Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
and loni;ji, with the exception of a few^ of the (jreek maritime 
towns, which were constituted as republics,'^ a kingdom for 
which he might be envied by many a European king. 
'Ihe Rhodians also were not forgotten, for they received 
Lycia and Caria, with the exception of T^lmessus, which* 
was given to Eumenes. The Rhodians deserved indeed to 
1 possess such rich countries, for they were a thoroughly 
J respectable people, respecting whom the Romans them- 

® Livy, Xxxvnr. 12, full; roiyl>iu.s, xxii. 16 foil. 

* Polybius, XMu 26 foil.; Livy, xxxvni, Dioclurus, Fragm. 
lib. XXIX, Exc. dc Logut. x. p. 621 ; Appian, tSyriiic, 11. 
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selves owDCMi that they had not the levitas Graecormn but 
a sci'eritas duclpliiine equal to their own. 

Before I proceed to give you an outline of tlie state of 
morality and literature among the Romans, I have to mention 
the death of P. Cornelius Scipio, which is obscured by 
various contradictions. ‘It is a remarkable instance of the 
manner in which false and impossible tales have crept into 
the annals of those times, so as to make it hopeless for us 
to attempt to arrive at a positive conviction as to what is his- 
torically true arid what is mere fiction. Contradictory oc- 
currences, and such as took [dace at ditlerent times, are 
here put together. What Idvy mentions from the speccli 
of I'iberius Gracchus, may be looked upon as something 
more than the narrative of an annalist. There is liowever 
no doubt that, at one time, Scipio was called upon before 
tlie senate to answer to the charge of having embezzled 
sums of money w'hich he had received from Antiochus, and 
of not having given to the republic an account of money 
which he had gained in the course of the war^k This was 
a peculiar {K)int with the Romans; their generals had fid) 
right to dispose of the spoils and the money exacted from 
a conquered enemy in what manner they pleased; they 
might distribute them among their soldiers, or make them 
over to the treasury of the republic ; but they were ol)lig<xl 
to be prepared to give an account of the manner in which 
they had acted ; and to demand such an account was consi- 
dered by the peoj)le as their constitutional and inaliiuiablc 
right. L. Scipio had given no account; and wheir called 
upon to defend himself against certain suspicions, he sent 
*for his account-books, and caused them to be road before 
the senate; but his brother snatched them from his hands 
and tore them to pieces, declaring it to be Inconsistent that, 
as he and his brother had so much enriched the state, he 
should be taken to account for the trifling sum of about 


xxxvrir. 
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! 36 , 000 /J'' The fact that Soipio could speak of such a sum 
as a trifle, shews how high the standard of property must 
have been even as early as that time. But this act of P. 
Seipio did not remain without consequences. A charge 
was also brought against him of having been bribed by 
Antiochus ; and when he was summoned to appear before 
the tribunes, he said that the day w-as ill suited for litiga- 
tion, since it was the very same day on which he had con- 
quered Hannibal, and w^ent to the eapitol, whither he was 
accompanied by the whole people This charge may 
have been the one to which allusion was made in the 
speech of (Jracchus, where it was staled that Gracchus 
had intended to arrest L. S :ipio, and that P. Sci|)io on 
bearing of it returned from ]']truria, and rescued his hvotlior 
from the hands of the constable. But how^ever this may 
be, he was accused, because anmos plus rjnam dvUcs perehat. 
He had not expected such a charge, and it may bo that he 
withdrew or went into voluntary exile to Liternuu), a Ilo- 
nian colony ; thus much at least is certain, that ho passed 
the last years of his life away from his country. It is 
during the time of his living abroad that he is said to have 
’betrothed his dangliter Cornelia to Tib. Gracchus; but 
/ if we consider the ago of her sons, it seems more prohal)le 
that the engagement did not take place till after Scipio's 
death 

The history of Seipio is very instructive, for it sliews 
how the state was hastening towards its dissolution. No 
one thought of the republic being in danger, and the danger 
was indeed as yet far distant; but the seeds of dissolution 
were nevertheless sown, and its symptoms were already 
beginning to become visible. We hear it generally said 
f that, with the victories of the Romans in Asia, luxury 
\ and all the vices which accompany avarice and rapacity, 

Livy, xxxvrii. .55; GeJius^ N.A, iv. IS; vii. 19; Diodorus, 
Exc. Vatican, 78 foil. ed. Dindorf. 

Ocllms, N.A. IV. IS. 
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began to break in upon them. 'I1hs is indeed true 
(nioiigb, but it was only the symptom of corruption, and 
not its cause : the latter lay much deeper. After so 
many years of destructive and cruel wars, during which 
the Romans liad been almost uninterruptedly in arms, the 
whole nation was in a frightful condition; the poor were 
utterly impov(irished, the middle class had sunk deeper 
and deeper, and the wealthy had amassed immense riehcs. 
The same men who had marched into rich foreign coun- 
tries as hungry soldiers, now returned with exorbitant 
ri(:lK?s — the treasures extorted from concjiiorod nations, 
llie officers and nobles had now opportunities to sa- 
tisfy their desires with splendid buildings and luxuries 
of every kind, and to fill their houses with costly lurni- 
ture, carpets, plate, &e. The Romans had grown rich, 
but the immediate consecpience was a brutal use of tiieir 
riches. Agriculturists are excellent men, so lung as they 
live in favourable circumstances, but when they acquire 
wealth on a sudden, they exhibit a striking proof ol 
liow difficult it is to make a rational use of it A si- 
milar instance occurs in the history of Ditmarseh, where 
corruption became general at a lime wlien after some 
years of scarcity, the people acquired wealth by extra- 
ordinary sales of corn. Thus, the Romans who had ac- 
cumulated immense wealth, and did not know how to use 
it, began to abandon themselves to gluttony. Hence it 
came to pass, as Livy says‘^, that cooks who had befoje 
been the moat despised class of slaves, now becaine the 
most expensive. The Roman pontiffs, as we see fr<)m 
their bills of fare, might in their eating and drinking have 
rivalled the canons of modern times Refore this time 
the Romans had lived like simple peasants, but now exorhi^ 
tant sums were spent upon Greek cooks: gluttony and the 
most disgusting vulgarity took the place ot former fruga- 

XXXIX. 6. * 

Horat, Carrn. ii- 14. ^6 foil, with the notes of the eoinnien- 
tators. 
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lity. The Athenians lived frugally at all times, and the 
Greeks are on the whole a frugal nation ; the Italians, 
on the other hand, can be frugal; but at times, when 
they are let loose, they indulge in brutal intempe- 
rance. 

Although the form and appearance of the Roman con- 
stitution continued to he democratical, yet the nobles could 
do anything with impunity. I need otily remind yon of 
1., Quinctius Flaminimis who slaughtered a man of Gallic 
origin, who implored his assistance either against an un- 
just verdict, or because lie, being an hostage, had been 
insulted, merely to afford bis favourite the pleasure of 
seeing a man struggling in the agonies of death — a 
crime more horrible than that of the sultan who called 
in a man and ordered him to be beheaded, in order that 
his painter might have something frightful to paint Cato 
tycetod him from the senate. Although the Romans were, 
in general, much more conscientious than the Greeks, 
and although Polybius, fifty years after this time, places 
them very far above the Greeks, still embezzlement of 
the public money, extortions from the allies, and acts of 
violence and wantonness of every dcscrij)tion 5 are hence- 
forth of quite common occurrence, d'his is the state of 
things which we see in the fragment of Cato’s oration 
De Sanitu the gem among the I'raginents in Pronto, 

who made the extracts for the emperor Antoninus Pius. 
Cato was at this time the most remarkable man, the 
man of the good old times, in the true sense of the 
word. His name of Priscus is expressive of his Latin 
origin from Tuscuhim. Rome perhaps never produced 
such another singular genius. The Romans at that time 
acquired all scientific refinement through the medium of 
Greek literature, but Cato formed an exception, for al- 
though, at a late period of his life, he acquired the lan- 

p Livvi 3txxix. 

Frpnto, i>. 149, cd, A. Mtu, Rome, 1S?^3. Comp. Moyer, Frag- 
menta oratoruin UonianoriitY), p. 30, foil, ‘2nd edit. 
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guage and made himself acquainted with the literature 
of the (Jreeks: yet in reality he despised the Greeks, 
and his peculiar mode of thinking, his style and lan- 
guage, are pure old Homan : a circumstance which shews 
that it was not ahsohittdy necessary for a Homan to be 
imbued with the spirit* of the Greeks in order to be a 
great man. He displayed his immense powers in the 
most various ways“^: he was a great general, a great 
statesman and orator, an excellent agriculturist; in short, 
an active man in all the atfairs of liuman life, and inde- 
fatigable in his exertions for the good of his country. 
There was no polish in cniything ho did, nothing that 
was merely put on : all was with him tlie gift of na- 
ture, and nothing was the result of artificial training. 
Livy, without wishing to attach any blame to him, — for 
he loved him, — uses of him the ex|>re8sion allab'arc. ,<(>•> 
lUiis He could not live at i)oace with the noble 

and the w^ealthy, for they and their acquired manners 
were disgusting to him in the highest degree, and to 
combat wdiat was repugnant to him was the natural turn 
of his mind. With regard to the conduct which he re-^ 
quired of every one to shew tow^irds the state, Ave cannot 
charge him wdth aifcctation: it arose from his ])urest con- 
victions. L. Valerius IHaccus was a man avIu) agreed witli 
him in sentiment. Cato had the nature of a lion, and 
was active Avitli unremitting zeal. At the ag(' of eighty^ 
six he carried on a groat law^-suit, and at the age of 
ninety he accused Servius Galba. He was a Roman in 
the fullest sense of the word, and was bent upon seeing 
t^ie sovereignty and grandeur of his nation firmly esta- 
blished. He was a great patron of industry ; he defended 
the Rhodians, protected the Lusitanians, and all those 
who W'ere helpless or friendless. He is one of the great- 
est and most honourable characters in Roman history; 
ho resembles the great men of the sixteenth century in 


Livy, xxxTX. 1-0. 
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whom tiiat which we call rudeness was nothing but the 
peculiar manners of the time. Respecting the other 
Romans of that time, who are usually called great men, 
I have nothing to say: there is none among them who 
deserves the name of a great man. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


EARLV ACORAINTANCE OF THE ITALIANS WITH GREEK LI- 
TERATURE. — ilOMANT lATERATUUi:. ATELT ANAE AND 

PRAETEXI ATAE. MYIUS ANDRONiCUS. — NAEVIUS. — 

PLAUTUS. ENNIUS.. — PACUVIUS. — ROMANS WHO V.' ROTE 

GltEEK. DEATH OF SCIPJO AND MANNULVL. - THE IM- 

PORTANCE OF CAPITAL AT ItO.ME. 

The current ideas respecting Roman literature are 
no less one-sided than those rospeetiug the eai’ly intellec- 
tual (?oiidition of the Romans. We must ntd. imagine 
that, previous to their conquests in (.Trcecc, they were as 
Ignorant of (ilreek literature as, for instance, our anci^s- 
tors were, previous to the revival of letters, or tliat they 
had 110 literature of their own. It is certain, however, 
that the Romans did not poss(!SS any such distinct class ot 
literary men as tliere existed in fJreece. With regard to 
their knowledge of Greek lltevataro and ])oetry, wt? have 
the strongest possible evideuci^ tluit the Romans, and 
the Italian nations in general, wore inl.imately acquainted 
with them at ci very early period. In the anciient works 
of art of the Etruscans and Oscans, wo find representations 
of subjects from the ancient Greek fables, and cd‘ Cireek 
Iversons, although the names of these persons, by passing 
through the mouth of the people, had somelinuLs under- 
gone peculiar changes. Instead of Odysseus, for example, 
we find Ulixes, which seems to h:iv(^ bc<'n a Sicuiian' 
form; instead of Ganyrnedcs we find (.'atamitus. These 
and similar instances prove that Greek myths were ge- 
nerally known in Italy ^ Rut to undorritand them must 


Compare vol. Mi.p* foil. 
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have been difficult for the Romans, especially for the 
Sabines and the original inhabitants of Italy, whose re- 
ligion was not a mythology, but a real theology with my- 
thical legends, I'heir divinities were nurnma^ and conse- 
quently without those elements which gave life to the 
poetry of the Greeks. Among the Pelasgians and Latins, 
on the other hand, there was a grea:t.er resemblance to 
the elements of Grecian mythology and poetry, which 
struck root also among the Romans through the medium 
of the Sibylline books, so that Greek poetry soon became 
intelligi!)le to them. The theatre of Tusculum, which, if we 
may judge from the foundations, cannot have been erected 
later than tlie second Punic war, but in all probability 
was built much earlier, presupposes the perfonnance of 
dramas, whether of Greek or of native growth. After 
the first Punic war, Greek poetry took root at Rome, and 
was cultivated and imitated in the Latin language. 

nie atellanae^ which w-e meet with at the close of the 
fourth century, are an evident proof of a fresh vein of 
natu^ial poetry. I believe they w^ere extempore produc- 
tions, like the poetry of the iinprovisatori of modern Italy, 
and they were certainly not confined to the Romans. As 
the atellanae present to us a kind of national comedy, so 
the praefextatae were very old national tragedies'. I be- 
lieve we are not mistaken in thinking that there was some 
connexion between these praetextatae and the solemn fune- 
ral processions, in which the masks of the dead, who had 
atrules lrnafjine.% were carried about. There is no mention 
of any earlier praetextatae than those of Attius. The fact 
of his having composed them according to certain rules of 
art and in a poetical style is a proof of their existence 
previous to his time. 

'Phe translation of Greek poetry into the Latin lan- 
^ guage w^as a great and important step. Livius Androni- 
ens is called a Taren tine, probably for no other reason 
but becattse he was confounded with IJvius Macatus, who 
■'* Compare vol. i. p. note 1 1,^)0. 
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maintained himself at 'larentum^ The interval between 
his alleged departure from Tarentum and the time when 
he appeared before the public with his dramas seems to 
be too long, unless we suj)poge him to have spent only his 
early childhood at 'rarentum. In early times, the personal 
character and circumstances of hards were generally ne- 
glccte<l, and the Romans in particular }iaid little atten- 
tion to tlie history of the lives of their early poets. At a 
later period, thtjy began to compile historical information 
concerning them ; but the most incredible things were put 
together, as we see in the biographies of Naevius and le- 
rerice. Livius Andronicus translated the Odyssey, which, 
from its relation to Latium, had greater attractions lor the 
Romans tlian the Iliad‘S : ho did not however translate the 
whole of the Odyssey, but made an abridgment ot it in 
the national Italian rhythm and not in a Creek metre, 
^rhe great poem of Naevius was likewise in the Saturnian 
rhythm. All that Livius wrote besides his Odyssey are 
tragedies, which, like the atellanae, were not performed in 
standing theatres, but on a kind of scaffolding in the Clv(ius. 

Besides the historical poem of Naevius, in whicli he 
combined national subjects with Greek mythology, ho 
wrote both tragedies and comedies. 1 hat he was a great 
poet \vc may believe on the assertion of Cicero, '^ who had 
in reality no taste for the old national poetry of his 
countrymen. In the latter period of his life Naevius 
w^as persecuted, for considering that he had not the full 
franchise, he had been too bold, and had insulted the Me- 
telli, who availed themselves of the circumstance of his 
being a Campanian, and threw him into prison. 

When Naevius was an old man, Plautus, one of the 
greatest poetical geniuses of antiquity, was just entering 
on his best period* He shew^s bis great talent in bis bold 
and free though somewhat singidar manner of dealing 
with his characters. He takes Greek pieces with Grreck 

* See Livy, xxvii. Si, and xxiv. 

* Itisii very ancient idea that Circe had some conrroxioii w iti* 

Ciirveii.— N. Rent us, c. 1.0, 
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dramatis personae, and treats them with a perfect irony : 
the Greeks in his plays speak, act, and arc witty, as Ro- 
mans would be, and there occurs in them nothing, that 
could have been foreign to the Romans. All his person- 
ages display those peculiarities of character which distin- 
guished the aerarii, who formed a lower order in the popu- 
lation of Rome, and consisted chiefly of freedmen and 
strangers who had become naturalized, hut could not rise 
to the rank of free Roman warriors. Tlie scenes are laid 
at Atlicns, Epidamiius, or Ephesus, and tlm names of the 
persons are Greek, but w^e arc reinind(3d every moment 
that we are in the very heart of Rome* The parasite is, I 
believe, not a Roman character. What makes Plautus 
such a wonderful poet is that on this slippery ground 
w'hich he bad chosen he always shews the most extraor- 
dinary skill in hitting the right point. His language is 
no loss admirable than his poetical skill : if wo compare 
his language with that of his predecessors we find it 
greatly altered, enriched, and refined, which is a proof that 
the language was much cultivated at that time, for, had 
this not been the case, it w^ould certainly be very different 
from what it is in the comedies of Plautus. We have for- 
tunately the opportunity of comparing his language with 
that of a scnatus-consultum of the fifth century, and that 
of the tomb-stone of Scipio Barbatus. 

Livius Andronious was the client of one Livius ; Nae- 
vius was a Roman citizen, a inunlceps Campanus^ and lived 
at Rome, though only with the rights of an aerarius ; but 
as regards Plautus, it is not known whether he was a Ro- 
man citizen — he had perhaps not given up the franchise of 
his native place. 1 do not believe the story, that he 
gained his living by working at a hand-mill. 

Ennius, who was somewhat younger than Plautus, was 
a gentleman, a Roman citizen, and belonged unquestionably 
to one of the tribes, lie lived on terms of great intimacy 
with Scipio, Fulvius Nobilior, Laclius, and the principal 
men of the republic, and was not only much esteemed 
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personally, but he was the first who made the Uoimins es- 
teem and honour men of literary occupation. Among his 
fragments there are some very exeelhmt specimens of his 
poetry. He seems to have despised comedy — a rare saint ! 
Some of his poems were written iti the national Italian 
rhythm, for instance, his' Sahlne women. But, on the whole, 
he followed his own method, and, altho^igh he use<l some 
Greed;: inotres, still we cannot say, that he borrowed them; 
for it is true that the Greeks have their pure iamific and 
trochaic metres, but the same metres, with some modifica- 
tions, were national also among the Uomans; and I believe 
that tlie senarius is as little peculiar to the Latin language 
as it is to our owui, and Naevius merely ado{)ted it as 
Ennius adoj)tod the hexameter. The introduction of this 
latter verse produced at Horne the same sort of poetry 
which it produced in (Germany; and tlK> lu^xamoters of 
Ennius are nearly as awkward and as imperfect as the 
earliest German hexameters. Those of Eaurius have some- 
times no caesura at all, and sometimes wrong ones in the 
fourth foot, which render them altogether unsatisfactory. 
I must confess that, much as I like the mnneri and sales of 
Plautus, 1 cannot be jdeased with the hexameters of Jmu 
nius, I'hey have a great many ])etadiarities, such as tlie 
entire supj»ression of short syllables : cyo, for instance, is 
used like the Italian /o, as one syllable. Ennius wished to 
try all the Greek metres, with the exception of the really 
lyric ones, and constructed them with more accuracy than 
the earlier dramatists; for througli Plautus the senarius, for 
instance, became a rhytinMical verse. If we compare the 
metrical forms of the poetry of Klopstoc.k with those of 
count I’laten Ilallermiiude, we find the same contrast as 
between the verses of Eauiius and those of Virgil. En- 
nius is less original than either Naovins or Plautus. He 
w^as a native of Campania, he belonged to a hellenizcd peo- 
ple, he had received a Greek education, and the Greek Jan- 
guage was his second rnotlu^r tongue; no wonder, therefore, 
that he wished to introduce Greek forms into Roman 
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poetry. The literature of the Romans was at this time 
very brilliant in comparison with that of the Greeks ; for 
the best Alexandrian period was over, and, when Livius 
Andronicus began his career, Callimachus was cither 
already dead or near his end : Eratosthenes was more of a 
versifier tlian a poet : Antagoras knd Aratus were dead ; 
in short, Greek literature was fast dying away, whereas 
at Rome it was thriving with extraordinary vigour; and 
would have done so still more, if Ennius had not had 
such great influence : for some time, however, the Ro- 
mans held out against it. 

Pacuviiis was younger than Ennius, and a son of the 
sister of Enuiiis. He well deserves the name of the deep- 
tliinker. Horace depreciates him very unjustly. Pacuvius 
follow'ed Aeschylus and Sophocles as his models, and 
despised Euripides, which is a very characteristic feature, 
and one by which he placed himself in opposition to the 
taste of his whole age. 

How familiar the Romans w'ere with Greek literature 
may also be seen from the works which were written 
immediately after the second Punic war. Fabius Pictor 
and L. Cincius wTOte the history of their country in the 
Greek language- Fabius is often mentioned, but no one, 
not even Dionysius, has ever objected to him that his 
language was barbarous or unreadable ; nay, the very fact 
that Dionysius carried his history down to the commence- 
ment of the first Punic war must shew that, in his judg- 
ment Fabius was from that time forward all that could 
be desired : at the same time, however, he saw^ that for the 
early times of Roman history, Fabius was not satisfactory. 
Subsequently wc still find many other Romans who wrote 
historical works in Greek; the great Scipio wrote his 
own bistoiy^ in the form of a letter to Philip of Mace- 
donia^; P. Scipio Masica wrote the history of the war 

I have net been able to find an)^ authority for this statement. 
Cicero (De Ofeciis, m. I,) says distinctly : uulla ehiit (Afrieaiii,) in- 
ifenn monumenh maudufa literiSj nullum opm olii, nullum .solHudinia 
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against Perseus^; and Acmilius Paullus engaged Greek 
dramatists, rhetoricians, painters, and drawing-masters, to 
instruct his sons. 

The Great Scipio died in the year d 69 , and in the 
same year Hannibal put an end to his ‘life by poison, 
because the Kornans very dishonourably demanded of 
Prusias of Bithynia to deliver him up to them. Bithynia 
was a very small country on the coast of the Euxino, ex- 
tending from Byzantium to Heraclea ; but after the fall of 
the Persian empire it had been extended ; and some districts 
in its vicinity, which were not occuj)ied by other slates, 
were added to it, so that it comprised the whole country, 
from the frontiers of Paphlagonia, to those of Mysia; 
it was a ricli but not a jmwerful state. At the time we 
are here speaking of, it was governed by J^rnsias. Tlie 
other states of Asia Minor w^ere Pergamiis, Paphlagonia 
west of the river Halys, Cappadocia, which was divided 
into Upper Cappadocia and the rich country of Pontus, 
and Paraphylia, — Cilicia belonged to Syria, l^rusias had 
hitherto been independent. It is almost inconceivable how 
Hannibal, while staying at his court, could have been over- 
looked by the Romans, but when they were informed of 
his presence there, they sent an embassy to Prusias. It 
is an unpardonable act of T. Quinctius Flamininus that 
ho allowed himself to be made use of for such an object'*. 
But virtue and the sense of honour were vanishing more 
and uiore from the Roman republic, and its condition 
was already most d<>plorablc. 

In tlie earlier times the strength of Rome consisted in 
•her free pejisantry, but this class of her population was 
gradually losing its importance and influence. One of 

niunm extat. In another place (BnitnR, 20,) Cicero speaks of an 
hU'toria qmedam. Grncm^ scripta duk'mimr., as tlie work of P. ('or- 
nelius Soipio Afiicaiius minor, the son of the ^reat Scipio ; but it is 
scarcely possible to suppose that Niebuhr made a mistake here^ esi>e- 
cially as he mentions the letter of Scipio also in another paSsage 
itbove, p. l.M>. ^ Polybius, xxix, o', 

* Livy, XXXI X, 51 foil.; Appian, Syriaca^ II, 
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those levies which the late wars had rccjuired must have 
ruined numbers of vidiole fiimilies. Another change which 
had lately taken place, and whicli could not remain with- 
out political cojiseqnences, was the importance which 
capital Jiad acquired. Ever since the end of the first 
Ihinic war, when the Homans had gained possession of 
Sicily, wo find capitalists engaged in enterprises and specu- 
lations to increase their moveahle property, and this S}nvit 
was encouraged by the facility and impunity with which 
they could pursue their objects in the provinces. Usury 
was indeed forbidden by the Roman law, as it was in later 
rimes forbidden by the canon la^v; hut such a law is un- 
natural, and of no avail, for, in defiance of the canon law, 
a variety of ways Avere devised, which enabled capitalists 
to take interest with impunity ; and similar methods were 
resorted to at llonio, where capitalists did business with 
foreigners, or substituted other names for their own, Ulie 
canon law imposed no restrictions on the Jews, and the 
liornan law did not extend its protection to the Italian 
allies, or to freedmen; so that a thousand ways vvcrc 
left open to evade the law. In the provinces the spirit 
of usury found no obstacles. The Fnhlicum Bimumum had 
been immensely t^xtended : the tunny -fisheries, the tithes 
of Illyricum and other countries, put large sums of money 
into circulation, and the profits made by those things 
were as great as those made in ntodern times by specu- 
lators in paper securities. Whenever, for instance, a con- 
tribution was to, he raised, the publicani were immediately 
ready to offer the money at an interest of at least 12, but 
sometimes 24, or even 30 per cent, and the governors 
of the provinces took good care that the debts were paid. 
This is tlie manner in which the class of publicani was 
gradually forin^df Distinct traces of them are found in 
Livy!^ as early as the second Punic war, although it was 
not century vollowing that they acquired their 

5 notorious importance. ’^Phey form a parallel to the money- 
, dealers whom the eighteenth century produced, 

' vxif i. ts aiut lO; \xv. 3 and i. i 
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LECTURE XX. 

Till!: LIGURIAN WAR. — WAR IN SFAIN. — CATO AND J 1. SKAl- 

FRONIUS GRACCHUS. THK LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN 

OF nriLir of Macedonia. — conduct of the iiomans, 

DEMETRIUS, PERSEUS. “ DEATH OF PHILIP. — THE 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE REKiN OF PERSEUS. — VYAR WITH 
THE ROMANS. — FEELINGS OF THE GREEKS A'J' THAT 
TIME. 

‘The lAguriau war^ is not only insignificaritj bat ex- 
tremely obscure, oa Mccount of oar want of accunite geo- 
grapliical knowledge. It has some resemblaiice to the 
present undertakings of the C'aucasian tribes. The Apiai- 
iiines are not, indeed, as high as the Caucasas, but they 
offer the same advantages for armies to defend tliemselves. 
The Ligurians weie defeated in the end, whicli is always 
tile unavoidable fate of such nations. I'he w ar did not 
extend beyond the river Varus, or the frontiers of the 
Rroveiicc. The Ligurian tribes defended themselves and 
their poverty with such a resolute determination, that the 
Romans, who could not expect any rich spoils, aimed at 
nothing short of extirpating them, or cxpeHing them from 
their mountains. The consuls, P- Cornelius ("ethegus and 
M. Baebius lamphilus, were sent against them with an 
army of 50,000 men. The Ligurians capitulated and were 
transplanted into Samnium, where they afterwards dwelt 
under the name of the Cornelian and Baeliian Ligurians'^. 

Ever since the successful campaign of »Scipi() in Spain, 
the Romans had sent thither one, and sometimes two 


* Livy, XXXV. 3 foil. 


“ Livy, XL. 37 full. 
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praetors, and kept regular troops there. From t(ie second 
Punic war, or perhaps even from the time of Pyrrhus, one 
legion seems to have been stationary at Tarentum, and 
another in Sicil}' ; and now we find two legions stationary 
in Spain. This system of keeping stationary troops altered 
the character of the Roman armies, and had a decided in- 
fluence upon all their civil relations. In former times 
the legions had always been disbanded at the end of every 
campaign, and new ones were formed. This method had 
the advantage, that every Roman passed through liis time 
of military service and then returned home, so that the 
soldiers were never separated or distinct from the citizens. 
Now things became different. The legions stationed in 
Spain, for instance, remained there for a number of years, 
married Spanish women, and became estranged to Italy. 
When therefore such legions were disbanded, many sol- 
diers would remain in Spain, unwilling to return to a 
country to which they had become strangers. The Roman 
dominion in Spain extended over Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Andalusia ; but at the end of the second Punic war their 
authority seems to have become unsettled, until it was 
re-established by Cato, who won tlie hearts of the S[>an- 
iards by his justice. It is indeed surprising to see that 
a Roman general with humane feelings was able to win 
the affections and confidence of those tribes, and to es- 
tablish the authority of Rome for a length of time, 
until fresh acts of injustice provoked their resentment. 
Rut Cato succeeded, and that not merely by his justice 
and bravery, but also by his cunning, which was a pro- 
minent feature in the Roman character from the earliest' 
times. The Spanish towns were strongly fortified, for the 
Spauiai'ds were a ^civilized nation, and to conquer them 
was a matter of great difficulty. These fortifications be- 
the occasion of a general war. It is said that Cato 
s^ijt Circulars to the magistrates of seventy or eighty towns, 
with the command not to open them before a certain day 
fixed by liiiri, 'Phese letters contained, for each town, the 
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command to raze its walls to the ground on that day, 
and the threat that, in case of disobedience, the town 
would be besieged and its inhabitants reduced to slavery. 
Each town obeyed, imagining that it alone had received 
sucli a command ; and before the stratagem was discovered, 
the towns had already made considerable progress in the 
destruction of their fortifications \ 

In the year 574 the consul Tiberius Scm})ronias Gracehits, 
the son of that Gracchus who had distinguished himself in 
the war against Hannibal, and the father of the two uiifor- 
tunatc brothers, was in Spain. The hostile feeling towards 
the Homans had spread even among the Celtibcrians, who 
occupied »the countries from the sources of tlie river El)r(), 
including La Mancha, Andalusia, Old and New Castile, 
and the western part of Valencia and Arragori. They had 
in reality never been subject to the Carthaginians, and 
their mercenaries had served in the armies of both b<dli- 
gerent parties. They were now involved in a war with the 
Homans, who wished to reduce them to submission, llie 
more difficult this undertaking — the Celtibcrians were 
the bravest among the Spaniards— the more was it ineuin- 
bent on the Homans to subdue those countries. Hut I'ib. 
Sempronius Gracchus concluded a peace with them, which 
was so fair and reasonable, that those nations, who liad in 
reality no wish at all to carry on the war, looked upon it as 
the greatest favour that they could have implored from 
heaven.* The whole family of the Gracchi is distinguished 
for their extraordinary gentleness and kindness, qualities 
^whieh were, on the whole, foreign to the Homans, lliis 
peace was the means by which Gracchus gained a hold on 
the affections of the natives of Spain. 

Philip of Macedonia did not live to a great age; at his 
death he may have been about sixty years old. His ex- 
pectations respecting the war against Aiitiochus had not 
been realized, though his circumstances had been improved, 

® Appiari, De Rebus IlispHii. 11. Compare Livy, xxxtv. 17. 

* Livy, XL. 47 foil.; xlj. ti fall.; Appian, Oe Rebus Ilispan, 13. 
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by the acquisition of Demctrias and Magnesia, by means of 
wliich he encompassed I'hessaly. The Dolopians had con- 
tinued to be subject to him, and he was also in possession 
of Athainania arivl the Greek towns on the coast, of Thrace, 
which he had first taken from the Egyptians, then given up, 
and at, last re-occupied during the wair against Antiochns. 
The Romans for some time allowed this state of things to 
continue, but then they began insidiously to undermine his 
empire, 'lliey supported Amynarider, who expelled the 
Macedonian garrisons from Athamania,'’ and they readily 
listened to the ambassadors from the Thracian towns and 
the Thessalians, who complained of Philip.^ ".rhe Romans 
sent commissioners to Mactedonia, whom Philip received with 
feelings of great exasperation ; but he yielded in what he 
could not help, merely v;ith a view' to gain time. Misfor- 
tune had taught him wisdom. He had conducted the w\ar 
from which he might have derived advantages with laxity, 
and as a matter of secondary importance. But ever since 
the year />;55, during the last eighteen years of his life, he 
had been making constant and serious preparations, and he, 
as well as the Romans, acted with mutual faithlessness to- 
wards each other. When the Roman army returned from 
Asia, he instigated the Thracians to fall upon them and 
take possession of their baggage, while he endeavoured to 
secure himself as much as possible against any attack that 
might be made on him. Not being allowed to keep ships 
of war, he formed the plan of entirely abandoning the mari- 
time towns which had no considerable fortifications, and of 
drawing the population into the interior of Macedonia, and , 
he established Thracian setUeiocnts in the desolate towns 
of his kingdom^ 'Phe w'orking of the Macedonian mines 
w'as carried bn double zeal, and the arsenals were 
filled with arms. At the same time Philip kept up negoti- 

xS:xix. ‘21 Ml., fiH foil.; Polybius, xxit}. 4—6, 11—16; 
Appian/De Rebus jMaced. 4. j>. .516. foil. ed. Sch weigh. 

Pcllybius, xxrv, S ; Livy, xl. 3. 
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ations with foreign powers, aiul turned his eyes not so much 
to tlie impotent kings of the oast— Eumones was dependent; 
on the Homans, and Pruslas was an insigiiifieant prince, 
who could effect nothing wkh liis troops; the utmost he 
could have done would have been to assist wiih nioney— 
but he formed friendly Connexions with the 'rhracians, es- 
pecially the fieta(^ and Bastarnae, who were inclined to 
abandon their abodes, because the Sarinatians vv(iro at tlnit 
time constantly advancing in the countries on tlie Dnieper, 
Philip endeavoured to persuade those tribes to seek new 
homes in Italy/^ Sucli an undertaking on the part of the 
Thracians would have been tlie only means of giving the 
Roman powder a shock ; and had those nations actually in- 
vaded Italy, Philip would have been sure to gain consider-' 
able advantages, for the Romans were generally hated, and 
deserved to b(^ hated. Of virtue and hom^sty towards fo- 
reign nations not a trace was left among tlunu ; and of jus- 
tice, which had formerly been the very foundation of their 
religion, they had no longer any idea. Among the many 
things for which iliey drew weU-(l(‘servcd hatred upon 
themselves, wq must mention here the intrigues by wliich, 
both in free states and within the families of princes, tfiey 
contrived to gain over to their interest the most contempti- 
ble j>orsons, who, encouraged by and relying on the pro- 
tection of the Romans, ventured to do anything. By such 
means they created within the royal family of Macedonia 
an enmity between the heirs of the throne, Demetrius and 
Perseus the former was the younger son of Philip by his 
legitimate wife, and the latter the sem of a concubine. 
Demetrius had spent some time among the Romans as a 
hostage, and they had gained possession of his mind by 
holding out to him the hope of succeeding to tlie throne of 
his father, and by the proiniso tliat ifiey w ould recognise 
him and not Perseus.*^^ How far Dcinetrius may hav(» 

» 

** Livy, xxxi.v. xxxu, '2; holvhius^ xxi v. 7, 

Livy, xxxfx. 53. 
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gone to favour the scheme of the Homans, or whether he 
actually did make himself guilty of anything more than a 
mere transitory unjust thought, cannot be ascertained; but 
it is quite certain that the charges against him, of which 
we read in Livy'^ are very much exaggerated, and that 
the account of the manner in which Perseus calumniated him 
and seduced his father to murder him, are rather romance 
than history, however beautiful they are to read. 

Philip died soon after, in the year 573. It is per- 
haps one of those suspicions which hang over so many 
tilings, when Livy'" calls the death of Philip perop^ 
parluna Perseo^ insinuating thereby that his death was 
brought about by Perseus. Why should not Pliilip at his 
age have died a natural death ? How could he have con- 
ceived the idea of excluding his aon,^vvho was certainly not 
an idiot, from the succession, and of fixing upon Anti- 
gonus, his cousin, as his successor? All this is highly 
improbable. When Philip died, he left bis kingdom, 
stronger and more powerful than any one could have ex- 
pected, to his son Perseus. 

Perseus is one of those characters of which it is dif- 
ficult to give a definite idea; one of his prominent features, 
however, was avarice. This vice was his ruin; he could 
not separate himself from the treasures with which he 
might have raised a formidable power against the Romans ; 

" Livy, XL. 2.S. XL. A7. 

'J'he name Perseus has been the subject of much discus.sion, 
Schneitler (Ausfulirliche Granimat. der Lateinischeri Sprache, voL i. 
part 2, p. 71 foil.) has some pages about the declension of the names, 
terminating in nus, but has not found the »imple solution of the 
question. All Greek names terminating in cus had in old Latin the 
termination e#, and were declined after the second declension, form- 
ing their genitive case in i ; for example, Firaees, gen. Pimei, not 
Pinioei.a^ we sometimes find it written in a barbarous way. In later 
times, however, Perseus faPs mder the third declension, but the geni- 
tive .fs as if the nominative were Points, The accusative is 

Persen. '■ I liave never met with the form Permm^ although of Pirae- 
tmsy the accusative Piraeuni sometimes occurs. — N. 
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and when he promised subsidies, his avarice did not allow 
him to abide by bis word In his wars he was undecided 
and wavering, which arose, it is true, partly from the na- 
ture o£ the circumstances, but partly also from his own 
peculiar character. He was not a general, for he had no 
calmness or composure* in moments of pressing danger. 
But we must nevertheless say of him thus much, that so 
long as circumstances were not harassing or perplexing, 
and so, long as he could act according to his own plans, he 
w^as always skilful in choosing the right w^ay of proceeding. 
In the first year of his reign he endeavoured to gain j)opu- 
larity among the Greeks, among the Rhodians, Boeotians, 
Acarnanians, and Thessalians, as well as among the Achae- 
ans, and he was most successful in his endeavours 
During this period he concealed his avarice ; ho was even 
generous, dispensed with tributes, and pardoned those 
against whom justice had pronounced her severe judg- 
ment. In sliort, his popularity rose to such a height, that 
the (Greeks looked upon him as the prince in whose power 
it was to restore the Macedonian empire, and to drive the 
Romans away from the eastern shores of the Adriatic. 
The Rhodians were not bound to the Romans by any 
treaty, and therefore could, without violating any obliga- 
tion, enter into friendly relations with Perseus. He mar- 
ried a Syrian princess, the daughter of Antioehus Lpi- 
phanes^'V who is accurately described in the Bible as a 
savage tyrant and a frantic man, who however displayed 
considerable energy. Perseus hoped to find a usclul ally 
in him. A sister of Perseus was married to Prusias^*^ 
Tliese connexions raised the suspicion of king Bumcncs, 
and his fear lest he should fall a prey to I’rusias 
and Antioehus. The natural consequence was, that he 

Livy, XLJV. 26. Compare Polybius, xxvui. 8. 

Livy, XU. 23 foil. XLii. 5. Comp. Polybius, xxvi. 5. 

Livy, XLii. 12. * 

Maccab. i. 6. 1 ; n. 1. H foil, 9. 3 foil. 

Livy, XLII. 12. 
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brought complaints against Perseus before the Romans, 
who not only listened to his suggestions, but took up the 
complaints against the Macedonian king, as well as those 
against the Rhodians. The small tribes of Thrace, whicli 
were oppressed by Perseus, justly or unjustly, likewise 
brought complaints against him. ' The Cariaiis and Ly- 
cians complained of the Rhodians.^'J In order to weaken 
the Rhodians, the Romans, whose policy was completely 
Machiavellian, gave to the Carian and Lycian towns the 
most favourable and decided answers, and thus rendered 
the Rhodians more and more disaflected. But enough of 
this. One party among the Rhodians was attached to the 
Romans, and had yet power enough to pnjvent an open de- 
claration of hostilities. The Rhodians were thus kept 
quiet at the beginning of the war with Perseus. 

Perseus had reason to hope that, unless he himself 
broke the peace, the Romans would leave him alone. But 
in the meanwhile, an attempt was made at Delphi to as- 
sassinate Euraenes "^. The devising such a plan for getting 
rid of an enemy is just what might have been expected 
of Perseus, although he afterwards positively denied hav- 
ing had any share in the attempt. It may be that the 
whole affair was merely a wretched farce of Eumenes, but 
it is almost too bad to suspect such a thing without evi- 
dence. The Romans demanded of Perseus to deliver up 
some persons who enjoyed his especial favour, and who 
were suspected of being the instigators of the attempt. 
The refusal of Perscnis caused the final outbreak of the 
war, which did not last quite four years, from o81 to 585* 
The turn it took was quite different from what the Romani 
had anticipated, for they imagined that it might be brought 
to a close by a single campaign* The war itself, however, 
came very opportunely for them, for their wish was to 
overthrow the kingdom of Macedonia; and not merely this, 

XXVI ; Livy, xm. 6. Compare xLiv. 15. 

^ livy, XLii, 15 foil,; Appiaii> De llebus Maced. 2. p. 521, ed. 
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but to place all the relations of those eastern countries 
upon a different basis, to remove the treaties by which 
they were restrained, and to introduce altogether a now 
order of things. 

As the last books of Livy are mutilated, wo cannot 
form an accurate notioti of one part of the time, and we 
are left in ignorance of the exact connexion of the opera* 
tioDS. I'he Homan general P. Licinius Crassus appeared 
in Thessaly, where Perseus came to meet him,^^ having 
conceived the mad hope that, by resolute conduct, he 
would obtain move favourable terms. His calculation w’^as 
wrong, for the Romans were faithful to their maxim, not 
to lay down their arms unhl Iversons was subdued. Ne* 
gotiatioiis were entered into, but the Romans demanded 
entire submission. A bjittle was thou fought in Thessaly 
near Sycuriurn, in which many Romans were slain, and 
still more were taken prisoners. The Roman fleet was a 
curse to many of the Greek sea^towns. With the excep- 
tion of a few% such as Charops in Epirus, Lyciscus in 
Actolia, and Callicrates in Acliaia, all the Greeks had 
joined Perseus against the Romans. The rational men 
among the Greeks indeed wished that the issue of the war 
might be such as to enable Perseus to maintain iiimsolf, 
but very few had confidence enough to act in reliance upon 
such an issue. The great mass of the people, however, 
fancied that it was impossible for Perseus not to conquer 
the Romans, and after the successful battle in Thessaly all 
their heads were completely turned, so that the (h-eeks 
indulged in every kind of insolence towards the Romans--. 
*We have seen a similar state of feeling in Germany, where 
a general exasperation against the dominion of the french 
was manifested just at the time when their power had 
reached its height ; and whenever the French sustained a 
trifling loss, some people were foolish enough to imagine 
that their power w^as on the decline, and to indulge in ^ the 

Livy. XLTI. 55 foil. ^ Livy, XLli.ca 
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most insulting language against them. Such was the feel- 
ing of Polybius, who, as long as he was in Greece, hated 
the Homans as bitterly as his father Lycortas, or Philopoe- 
men, although be cannot surely have been deceived as to 
the personal character of Persons'*. Afterwards when he 
lived among the Romans, he resigned himself to his fate, 
and became reconciled to them. It w^as this feeling which 
led the Greeks to their own ruin. On every occasion they 
gave vent to it, and such occasions occurred frequently. 
The Romans, ou the other hand, acted with the greatest 
cruelty, treating all the Greeks as their enemies. A 
number of maritime towns were taken, and destroyed 
or burned to ashes, and the inhabitants were carried away 
as slaves. The consul A. Ilostilius Mancinus, and in par- 
ticular the praetor C. Lucretius,' w^ere distinguislied for 
their cruelty. Perseus tried on every occasion to negoti- 
ate; in the third year of the war he was particularly 
fortunate, and had even time enough to undertake an 
expedition against the neighbouring Dardanians'^ 


Polybius, XXV 111 . 10, 
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LIiIC rUllE XXL 

CONTlJSrUATION OF THE WAR AGAINST PERSEUS. L. AEMI* 

LIUS PAULLUwS. BA'fTLE OF PYDNA. (X)NDi;cr OF 

THE ROMANS AFTER THEIR VICTORY. — AKRANGEMENTS 
IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE. — THE PERIOD HETWEEN 
THE CONQUEST OF MACEDONIA AND THE THIRD PUNIC 
WAR. 


In the third year of the war, Perseus evacuated Thes- 
saly and withdrew to Pieria, a tract of coast eKtending from 
mount Olympus to the gulf of Thermae, where his army 
took up its winter-quarters. Tempo alone wtis occupied 
by one of his generals. The Roman consul, Q, Marcius 
Philippus, made a bold attempt, for, being stationed at 
the entrance of Tempe, at the foot of mount Olympus, 
and not being able to force the entrance, he endeavoured 
to evade it, and marched witli his whole army across 
Olympus ^ The Macedonians who did not expect such 
boldness, thought theirivselves quite safe. It was, however, 
not without incredible difficulties that the Romans arrived 
at the iiorthcni foot of Olympus, and htjre they found 
themselves in a position where they might have been cut 
to pieces, llie whole undertaking deserves censure, for 
*if Perseus had had his wits about him the Roman army 
might have been completely destroyed. But lie left Dlurn, 
after having set fire to a portion of it, and retreated to 
Pydna. Tlie Roman general, after having advanced as 
far as the river Ascordus, finding his situation perilous, 
returned to Dium and thence to Phila. The Macedoni- 
ans, emboldened by this apparent flight, advanced again. 


Livy, XL IV* 6 foil. 
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llie whole advantage which the Homans derived from this 
undertaking was, that Tcmpe was evacuated by the Mace- 
donians. Some decisive step, however, had now become 
necessary. The Romans made slow progress, like the 
progress of a besieging army; but the Greeks w^ere unde- 
cided in the highest degree, the* one relying upon the 
otlier, and hopiiig that a coalition would be formed against 
the Homans, and so forth. The Rhodians thought that the 
time had now come for shewing that they were indepen- 
dent : they were highly exasperated against the Romans, 
and hoped to see them defeated, in order to be able to 
maintain their own authority in Lycia and Caria. The 
relation subsisting between Prusias and Antiochus had 
lately gained more strength, and Antiochus had not direct- 
ed his arms against Europe, hut against Egypt. Eumenes 
began to feel more secure: he altered his whole policy, 
and tlionght it more advisable to support the interests of 
Perseus than those of the Romans. Secret negotiations 
were commenced, which however could not remain con- 
cealed long ill such a demoralized age. The Romans 
never forgave Eumenes this apostacy. The Bashunae, 
with whom Perseus had long been carrying on negotia- 
tions, were now in movement", and Genthius, king of the 
northern part of Illyricum, with the capital of vSeutari 
(Scorda), was allied with Perseus. On this occasion, the 
Macedonian king shewed his contemptible character, for, 
after having promised Genthius 300 talents, lie sent him 
only ten, and kept back the rest, declaring that he would 
send them soon after ; but the fact was, ho wished to de- 
ceive Genthius, for he could not prevail upon himself to' 
part with his money. Genthius, not suspecting Perseus to 
be capable of such meanness, threw the Roman ambas- 
sadors into prison, so that now he had no longer any 
choice between Rome and -Macedonia^. 

isr *2npar<lonabJe that Perseus did not send the Bastar- 
nac into ItaJy, according to the grand scheme of his father.— ‘N. 

' 3 I*oiyblus, XXIX. 2 ; Livy, xtiv. !;i7. 
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In the year 584, L. Aemilius Paullus was made consul 
/ for the second time. He was convinced of the necessity 
of bringing the Macedonian war to a close, and was pro- 
vided with the means of attaining his object. The llho^ 
dians had unfortunately attempted to mediate between the 
Romans and Macedonians, but in a manner which had of- 
fended the former. The llhodiaus felt that at home they 
were pow'erful and respected by their neighbours, so that 
whenever opinions were divided on any subject, it was in 
their power to give the casting vote, as had been the case 
in the war against Antiochus. Such circumstances are al- 
ways very de(3eptive, and in this instance they made the 
Rhodians forget the enormous disj^roportion between their 
own power and that of the Romans^. The language which 
they used towards the Romans was not what it should have 
been : their wish w^as to savcj Macedonia from destruction. 

Perseus opened the last campaign without any addi- 
tional forces, except those of Genthius, who contiruiod his 
hostilities against the Romans, The king had pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Pydna, and his lines 
extended from mount Olympus, which is here 6000 feet 
high, to the sea. Aeinilius Paullus marched into Fleria, 
and made an attack upon the Macedonian lines, but with 
little success. He too succeeded in marching across the 
mountain ; and although the Macedonians were not taken 
by surprise, yet their advanced corps was defeated by a 
Roman army under the command of young Scipio iSiasica‘\ 
'Phe Romans advanced in such a manner that the king 
was obliged to retreat. But soon the decisive battle com- 
•menced, in which the Macedonian kingdom found its in- 
glorious end. In the space of a single hour, the whole 
army was defeated : the infantry was cut to pieces, and 
the cavalry escaped in a disgraceful manner, without any 
considerable loss. The king had now no confidence in 
any one, or any thing. He could not make up his mind 
to hold out against a siege either at Pella or at Anfphi- 


* Polybius, XXIX. 4; Livy, xi,iv. 14. 
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polis : his avarice went so far that, even now, he thought 
of nothing but of saving his treasures, as if it had been 
possible to find any place where they could be safe. All 
the towns opened their gates, and Perseus fled. If he 
had wished to save his life as a free man, he might have 
gone to his allies in Thrace, and. from thence to some 
of the Greek towns on the coast of the Euxine, which 
could have no motive for delivering him up to the Ro- 
mans. But he acted like a blind man, and went to 
Samothraee, to seek an asylum in its inviolable sane- 
tuary^'. This was foolish, but his chief motive was to 
save tlie beloved money, which ho had taken with him. 
He was surrounded by traitors, and after ho had put to 
death one of them, the others deserted*. His eyes were 
now opened, and seeing that his fiite might be like that 
of Pausanias, ho surrendered into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Genthius saw his kingdom destroyed in a very 
short time, and lie himself w’^as taken prisoner. 

L. Aornilius Paullus made a cruel use of his victory, 
if we may judge from our own feelings of humanity: 
one hundred and ten years after the war with Pyrrhus 
the Romans took vengemice on Epirus. Its inhabitimts 
were divided, and some had declared in favour of Mace- 
donia: there was no national feeling among them. The 
Romans took up their quarters among the Molossians, and 
here scenes took place like those in Scotland in the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, though not wdth so much cunning: 
but in* both cases a massacre took place in the midst of 
a population which believed itself to be in perfect safety^ 
The inhabitants were first commanded, under penalty of" 
death, to deliver up all their gold and silver, and im- 
mediately after, the soldiers fell upon the devoted people. 


** There is jaa doub worship of Saniothrace and that of 

Lanuviu^ of the sariu kind.—N. xiv. 6. 
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150,000 men are said to have been sold as slaves, or put 
to death. After such a cnielty, which was perpetrated at 
the command of L. Aemilius Paulliis, he cannot possibly 
be reckoned among the number of great and virtuous 
Romans. I'bis mode of acting would liavc been cruel 
enough even in the course of a war; and I cannot see 
the reason why many persons call Aemilius Patillus a 
mild caud humane man. It was in a similar manner that he 
acted in Boeotia, and throughout Greece tht»se places in 
which a party favoured the cause of the liomaiis received 
Roman soldiers to crush their opponents. In Actolia they 
broke into the senate-house, and the senators were put to 
death instantaneously, at the request of the leading men 
of the Roman party y. It was by the same kind of j)olicy 
that ten conirnissionei*s were sent to settle the affairs of 
Macedonia, and others to Acbaia, who compelled the 
Aebaeans to pass a decree, that all those who had been 
supporters of Perseus should bo put to death, I'he 
Aebaeans gave a very appropriate answer, requesting the 
Romans to name the offenders, that they might be tried. 
But the Roman commissioners refused to condescend to 
this, and insisted upon a decree being passed pronouncing 
death on the Macedonian party in 'general, before they 
would bring forward a list of them. When the Romans 
were pressed further, they declared all those who had b<‘cn 
strategi to be guilty. One man, Xenon, w\ho had been 
strategus himstdf, now rose, and declared that he was so 
convinced of bis own innocence, that he would williijgly 
submit his case not only to a court of his own couiUry- 
•menj but to the Romans themselves. This offer came op- 
portunely for the Romans, and they immediately mad(3 out 
a list of no less than one thousand persons, who were to 
quit their country and go to Italy. On their arrival at 
Rome, however, they were not placed before a court of 
justice, but were distributed as hostages in the towns of 


® PolybiuSj XXX. il; Livy, xlv.S28 ami 31. 
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Etruria. Seventeen years after this events not more than 
300 of them were surv^iving: some of them, who had at- 
tempted to escape, had been convicted and put to death 
One among these Achaean hostages w'as Polybius, the 
historian: his condition, however, was soon improved, as 
he became aecpiainted with the -great Roman families, 
and Acmilins Paullus selected him to give his sons a 
Greek education. From this time forward it is difficult 
to say what belongs to Roman and what to universal 
history. 

Macedonia was declared free, no Homan proconsul 
w^as sent out to undertake its administration, and the 
tribute was reduced to half the amount which had been 
paid to the kings but the country was cunningly divided 
into four republics, and in such a way that tribes natu- 
rally connected together were severed from one another, 
and were annexed to a difterent republic with wliieli they 
had no natural connexion. The object of this measure 
was to destroy all national feeling in each of the four 
states 

From this time we must date the great wealth of the 
Romans, but the condition of the people grew worse and 
worse; the cancer of poverty spread further every year, 
while one class of the population accumulated enormous 
riches. The moral corruption was general at Rome, and, 
even before the war against Perseus, Roman history has 
recorded some monstrous crimes. At the hoginniug of 
the seventh century, two of the most distinguished Roman 
ladies, the wives of consuls, were accused of having poi- 
soned their husbands, and wei*e put to death by the decree" 
of their own cousins The republic grew richer in the 
same proportion as the inner or moral condition of the 
people became worse. During the Avar against Perseus, 
contributions had still been raised; but this afterwards 
ceased, though 1 have no doubt that contributions were 

Pausanias, vn. lO. ‘i. ** Plutarch, Aemil. ^28. 

** iiVK, XLv. 29 foil. 32. bivy, Epitome 48. 
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again resorted to during the Social war, a circurnstanco 
which has hitheito been overlooked. Plutarch ^ ^ and most 
modern writers speak as if the spoils of Macedonia had 
been so ample, as to render contributions for war unneces- 
sary. But those spoils were deposited in the publl(.*. trea- 
sury, and it was the continual revenues derived from Mace- 
donia and Illyricum which rendered contributions super- 
fluous. 

After the destruction of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
the Romans, who wished to overthrow the power of the 
Rhodians also, were on the point of declaring war against 
them. When the Rhodians saw that there was no possibi- 
lity of escaping, they descended to the lowest humiliation. 
Some of those who had rendered themselves guilty by 
keeping up a correspondence with Perseus put an end to 
llieiv own lives, so that only corpses wore delivered up 
to the Romans ; others fled from their homes, but finding 
no asylum anywhere, they likewise flnind themselves, in 
the end, compelled to bring their wretched existence to 
an end. At length, however, the Rhodians were pardoned, 
but had to submit to the hardest conditions : they lost 
Caria and I^ycia, with the exception of Peraea, t.’aunus, 
and Stratonicea, so that they did not even retain tlieir most 
ancient possessions on the opposite coasts. They acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome^^. 

The war against Perseus was followed by a period so 
baiTen of important events that Polybius, when ho made 
a second edition of his history, after the destruction of 
Corintlri^', wrote the intermediate period, from the AJa- 
cedonlan war to the taking of (Corinth, merely as an intro- 
ductory sketch to the subsetpient history, which formed a 

** Aeniik Paul. 38. Compare Cicero, Do Otf ii. *Zl ; PJiiiy, Hist. 
Nat. xxin. 17. l-ivy, xr.v. 10 and 2/i. 

The first edition of liis history ended with the destruction of 
the kingdom of Macedonia and its immediate conseipienccs, the# re- 
conciliation of the Rhodians with Rome, and the carrying away of 
the Achaean hostages. — N. 
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work quite distinct from his earlier historyj and was cou- 
nec^tod with it only by the slight sketch of that interme- 
diate period* I shall follow his example, and relate only 
that which is most necessary to fill up the gap. One of 
the points which must not be overlooked is that at tlie 
close of the sixth century the Romans began to attack 
the Gauls in the Alps^"^. Soon after the war against 
Perseus they protected the Massilian colony of Antipolis 
near Nicax^a, and other towns, against the Ligurians 
41ie whole country round Genoa was already subdued by 
the Homans, wdiose object w^as gradually and as occasion 
oftered to make themselves masters of the whole coast 
as far as Spain. In the cast they subdued the Dalma- 
tians, and gained possession of the country extending from 
Zara to Ragusa. They also endeavoured to subdue Cor- 
sica completely. In Spain the war still continued and was 
conducted with the greatest energy against the Celtibe- 
rians. If the other Spanish nations had co-operated with 
the Celiiberians, they might have been able to repel the 
Romans and confine them to the coast, as they could not 
have sent very namcrous armies to Spain; but this was not 
done, for the Spaniards did not feel the necessity of a na- 
tional union, and thcj Lusitanians were quite satisfied, pro- 
vided they themselves were left in peace. The Celtibo- 
rians were likewise desirous of peace, and the Romans 
succeeded in gradually gaining tracts of country from 
them, especially the district of Cuenca in the south, and 
parts of Lusitania and Estrernadura* In the west they ad- 
vanced towards the Vaccaeans and Salamanca. The Lusi- 
tanians w^ere an ingenious Nand able people, but they had" 
not yet got a general such as shortly afterwards arose 
among them. All these tribes, as well as the Celtiberians, 
would willingly have recognised the supremacy of Rome, 
and baye strengthened her military power, had the Romans 
only been inclined to make peace on tolerable conditions : 

bivy, Epitom. 46 and 17. 


PolybiiiB, xxxiii. 4. 
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but this was not theic object; they wanted to reduce 
Spain to perfect submission and rule over it What they 
promised they did not perform, and hostilities always began 
afresh on the arrival of a new general, so that no one 
could place any further conlidenee iu tlie Itornans: In 
this manner the time was approaching, when a new and 
grand liistorical drama was to eommenee. 
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LECTURE XXIL 

CARTHAOli DUUING THE INTERVAL HETWEEN THE SECOND 
AND THIRD WAR WITH ROME.. — MASINTSSA DECOMES 
THE OCCASION OE THE THIRD PUNIC WAR. — CONDUCT 

or THE ROMANS. REGINNING OF THE WAR; — P. COU“ 

,NELIUS SCIPIO. 

The outbreak of the third Punic war had long been 
prepared by the relatioUb existing between Carthage and 
Masinissa. The peace with Rome lasted for fifty yeai\s, 
during which the Carthaginians did not give the Romans a 
single reason for complaint. We must su[)pose tliat this 
interval was a time of prosperity for Carthage, for after it 
wc find the town very rich and populous ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive that the obstacles vvliich prevented the 
maritime nations of the east from entering upon groat 
commercial enterprises, were of great advanbige to the 
Carthaginians. During the wars between Egypt and 
Syria, for instance, the Carthaginians, who were neutral, 
were allowed to sail and trade wdicrc they pleased. But 
still, so long as that state of things lasted, in which they 
were kept in a sort of minority, their national character 
and their constitution seem to have fallen into decay. 
The government was weak, and the democratical element 
gained the ascendancy — I believe that Carthage became* 
a wild democracy, and was in a state of total dissolution. 
Wliat we positively know is but little, and we can only 
here and there catch a glimpse of the real state of things 
among.^the Carthaginians. The great object of their com- 
plaints was ever and anon Masinissa. It is not iniproba- 
ble that he may have received secret instructions from the 
I Romans, for he seems to have been convinced that, how- 
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ever glaring his acts of injustice might bo, the Romans 
would not <leclare against him. The Carthaginians eii’ 
durod every tiling with extraordinary forbearance, in order 
not to give Home any occasion for making war upon them, 
for they clearly saw that their bright and liap})y days were 
gone, and they resigned themselves to tlieir melancholy 
fate. And this is the only reasonable course that can be 
adopted under su(ih circunistauces ; though a nation must 
not cease to be aware of the heavy sacrifice it is making, 
or forget the fiict that it is unhappy, for as soon as this 
feeling is gone, demoralisation, baseness, and cowardice, 
step into its place: and 1 am rather inclined to believe 
that, at least to a certain extent, this was the case with the 
Carthaginians. 

Very soon after the death of Philip of Macedonia, the 
Carthaginians complained bitterly of Masinissa, who had 
snatched from thorn one district after another. The lio- 
mans, for appearance sake, sent over some persons to 
act as mediators betw^een Carthago and Masinissa, Rut 
these commissioners did not bring anything to a d(K.ision : 
they allowed things to go on as they might, without pro- 
nouncing a sentence either one way or the other h At 
last, a war broke out between the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa. The exact time at which this took place is 
one of those points which cannot be accurately deter- 
mined ; but 1 am not inclined to place th (3 event as near 
the outbreak of the third Punic w^ar as is commordy done. 
The territory of Carthago embraced the inoderu I'unis 
and the western part of IVipoly, the interior of which had 
^been in the possession of Masinissa even before this time. 
He was now very powerful, and much stronger than Car- 
thage. Had the Carthaginians taken up arms at a proper 
time, they would perhaps have been able to keep him 
at a distance: but this was neglected. Their armies still 
consisted of mercenaries; and they had the misfortune 

‘ Appian, De llebua Pun. 68; Livy, xlii. ^3. foil.; compare Zo- 
naras, ix. 1,^. 
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of having an unskilful geiieral^ who lost the decisive 
battle against Masinissa, and, after being surrounded by 
tlie enemy, concluded a most disgraceful peace. The 
Carthaginian army surrendered their arms, a part of their 
territory was given up, and Carthage had to pay 5000 
talents by instalments of one hundred every year. Car- 
thage Avas so wealthy that this was not a very exorbitant 
demand upon her, but the best part of lier territory was 
lost. The Romans had, as usual, sent commissioners, who, 
with a truly diabolic spirit, deferred giving any decision, 
but instigated Masinissa. They sent their reports to 
Rome, informing the senate of the great resources which 
Carthage still possessed; for the Carthaginians seem to 
have made great pre[)arations for several years before the 
war with Masinissa broke out. They had, it is true, no 
ships 'of Avar, but they were abundantly supplied with ma- 
terials for building a fleet ; their arsenals were filled with 
arms : they wore, in fact, fully prepared, and that with the 
greatest justice, since they were under no restrictions in 
this respect by their treaty with Rome. It was at this 
time that old Cato perpetually repeated his advice to de- 
stroy Carthage — a blindness hardly conceivalfle in so wise 
a man, Scipio Nasica was mucli wiser, who declared that 
the existence of such a rival state was the only means of 
saving Rome. 

After this victory of Masinissa, things came to a cri- 
sis. The Romans, imagining that it was an easy affair, 
determined upon, the destruction of Carthage. I'he Car- 
thaginians were taken to account for their conduct to- 
wards the Numidian king ; desponding and broken-hearted,' 
they sent ambassadors to Rome. The answer winch was 
there given them was obscure: they were requested to 
make reparation to Rome, but, at the same time, they 
were assured that notliing should be undertaken against 
Carthage®. But, in 60S, the consuls M’. Manilius and 
Lk Marcius Censorinus led an army consisting, it is said, 

* De Keb. Fun. 74-. foil.; comp. Polybius, xxxvi. 1. foil. 
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of 80,000 foot aiid 4000 horse, among whom there were 
perhaps many other troops besides those of the Italian 
allies, to Sicily, whore the troops were organized, and 
other Carthaginian ambassadors were waited for. Utica, 
without having any grounds for complaining, but despair- 
ing of the fate of Capthage, had thrown itself into the 
arms of the Romans, and had been received by them, 
contrary to the treaty with Carthage. When the Car- 
thaginian ambassadors appeared, the consuls declared that 
the senatti did not wish to encroach u{u)n the freedom of 
the Carthaginian people; but, as they wore divided into 
so many parties, they desired to have some security; and 
for this purpose they demanded that, wifliin thirty days, 
300 cliildren of the noblest Carthaginian families should 
be delivered up into their hands as hostages. I'hese chiU 
dren were sent over to Sicily by their parents, in heart- 
rending despair^ After the Romans had, in this manner, 
secured the submission of Carthage, their army crossed 
over to Africa, and landed, partly at Utica, and partly at 
the place where Scipio had been encamped. I'ho Roman 
consuls now informed the Carthaginians, that they were 
ready to treat with them on anything that had not be(m 
settled previously. When the Carthaginian ambassadors 
appeared before the consuls, they were told that llie 
Romans had information about all their proceedings, and 
knew their plans; that the Carthaginians must doJiver 
up all their arms and artillery; for, they said, as Rome 
was able to protect them, there was no reason for Carthage 
to possess arms, and all the preparations that had been 
*inade could have no other object Than to make war against 
Rome. Hard as this command w'as, still it was obeyed, 
and the Carthaginians now believed that they had satisfierl 
the Romans in every respecU But when they had their 
last audience, they were led through the lines of the Roman 
army, and were told that the government of Carthage 
had indeed shewn its good but that it had no con- 
* Polybius xx.wi. * 2 .; 1. c. 7(i. 
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trol over the nity bo Jong as it was fortified; the preserva- 
tion of peace, therefore, recjuired that tlie people should 
quit the city, give up their navy, and build a new town, 
without walls, at a distance of ten miles from the sea- 
eoast- I'his announcement produced the highest degree 
of despair among the ambassadors : they foresaw that, on 
their return to Carthage, they would be exposed to the 
fury of an enraged people ; and some of them, who had 
not the courage to return, remained witli the Romans. 
Hmj indignation and fury which this news excited in 
the city of Carthage was so great that all the gates were 
instantly shut, and all the Romans and Italians, who 
happened to belhere, were seized and tortured to death *. 
'"I'his tlie consuls had not expected* 'I'bey were, accord- 
ing to the Roman stamlard, men of learning and good 
education; but, disting)jished as Manilius was as a jurist, 
he was inctapable of commanding an army : — this whole 
transaction with Carthage was a cursed and diabolical un- 
dertaking. 

The consuls imagined that Carthage might be taken 
by storm in an instant. The city, situated on a peninsula, 
was protected on one side by a treble wall: but, on the 
side towards the bay of Tunis, it had only one low wail. 
Tlio Romans, who expected to find a defenceless popu- 
lation, attempted to storm both walls. Rut despair had 
suggested to the Carthagmians means of defence on both 
sides, and they repelled the assault Kverybody was en- 
gaged, (lay and night, in the manufacture of arms, with 
enormous and unexampled exertions. Hasdrubal, who 
lived in exile on account of hia conduct, contiiiued the waf 
against Masinissa, independent of Carthage, witli an army 
of $^0,000 exiles, and ravaged the open country. The sen- 
tence of his baoishmerit was now repealed, and he wrs 
made general of the Carthaginian forces out of the city. 

Tbe;0nd of this was not decided until the fourth 
yewr its commencement The history of it is so 
: ' ^ Foiybius, xxxvj . 5. ; Applun, I. o, Oil. 
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distressing, that it is painful to me io think of, and 
much more to relate. 'ITiere can be nothing more 
heart-rending than this hist struggle of despair, which 
was necessary, and yet could not end otherwise than in 
the destruction of Carthage. 1 will not, therefore, enter 
into the detail. At first, the Carthaginians rejoiced to 
see the Romans, with their great forces, fail in their 
attempts. We do not know who had the command in 
the city: outside of it there were two generals, llasdrubal 
and Himilco Pharnaeas. The manner in whieli the latter 
carried on the war, and relieved his native city by various 
diversions, boars great resemblance to tliat of hranct^sco 
Ferrucci, against the emperor Charles V., wlio accorn' 
plished a thousand brilliant feats, until he fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and was murdered. Rut Himilco 
Pharnaeas, who at first displayed great military talents, 
shewed in the end how great the moral corruption of liis 
country was, and that he lived in an age in which all 
sense of honour had become extinct, h'or, after having 
accomplished things winch w'^ere really brilliant, he entered 
at last into negotiations with Scipio: declaring that the 
fate of Carthage was decided ; tliat everyonc'’s duty was 
to take care of himself; that, for this reason, he would 
conclude a treaty for himself; and that he would assist 
anyone who would not identify his own fate with that 
of Carthage \ Some thousands, with their officers, fol- 
lowed his example, and wemt over to the Romans. This 
was a great misfortune for Carthage. The Roman senate 
did not blush to lionour this traitor with magnificent robes, 
extensive estates, money, and other things, llasdrubal 
twice defeated the Romans, who had raised the siege and 
retreated into the country. An attempt of their’s on llijipo 
likewise failed. It now appeared as if a great diversion 
was going to take place. 

Masinissa does not deserve the praise of the Romans, 
who call him socuis Jidelmimm: he was in reality a pro- 

^ Appian, 1. 108. 
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fligatc and unprincipled oriental Bultain He began to 
think that it would be better for him if Carthage were 
saved than if it were destroyed, for he was very cunning, 
and foresaw that, if Carthage existed no more, he could 
extort nothing from the Roman province. This, however, 
was not all: he also knew that ‘the Romans, according 
to their maxim, bella ex belUs serere^ would one day attack 
his kingdom also ; and he was conscious that his friendship 
towards the Romans was not so enthusiastic as to give him 
a claim on the permanence of their favour and indulgence. 
He therefore began to negotiated Those who arc ac- 
quainted with the history of the Eiist, will remember 
many parallels to this conduct^. The llomans conse- 
quently found that he was anything but inclined to sup- 
port their undertaking d Had the Carthaginians sub- 
mitted to Masinissa, ho would unquestionably have come 
forward as their protector; and it is not impossible that 
the Roman dominion iu Africa would then have been 
broken. It was folly in the Carthaginians not to do so; 
but the state of the open country may have prevented 
them. Just at this time a rebellion had broken out in Ma-' 
eedonia under a Pseudo- Philip, and shortly after Achaia 
also rose against the Romans. This state of general dis- 
content must have suggested to the Carthaginians the 
hope that Nemesis would intervene, and make Rome 
lierself the victim of her ambition. 

Thus the time passed away, until in 60 o, P. Cornelius 
Scipio was made consul Public opinion distinguished 
him above all his contemporaries. We generally call him 
Aemilianus, a name which he assuredly never bore in his' 

* Appian, 1. c. 04. 

7 The pasha, who had at first instigated the sultan tigainst All 
Pasha of Janina, afterwards found that it was more to his owu in- 
terest that All should not be overthrown, but merely weakened. — N. 

V The lutjToduction to the Somnitim Scipionis cannot be looked 
upon as his^rical ; Cicero is alj^o greatly mistaken in supposing that 
Scipio Juid hot gone to Africa as tribune until then.— N. 
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lifetime. Analogy and the urns loquendi frequently diiSer 
very widely j and such is the case here, for according to 
analogy he ought to have been called Aeuiilianus. Cicero 
always calls hiru kic Faulli filius^ and the name Aemi- 
lianus is an invention of later times: I am so strongly 
convinced of this, that 1 would unhesitatingly declare 
any passage to be spurious if the name occurred in it. 
Scipio is one of those characters who have a great re- 
putation in history, which however, in my opinion, is 
not altogether well deserved. He was, it is true, a very 
eminent general and a great man, he did many a just 
and praiseworthy thing; but he made a show' of his great 
qualities, and Polybius, bis friend and instructor in mi- 
litary affairs, who in other respects loves him very much, 
shews in his narrative quite clearly, that the virtues of 
Scipio were ostentatious^. Things which every other 
good and honest man does quietly, Scipio boasts of, be- 
cause they are not common among his own countrymen. 
What distinguishes him is an unflinching political cha- 
racter: he belonged to those who wished, by all means, 
to maintain the state of tilings such as it actually was. 
Everything which existed had in his eyes an indisputa- 
ble right to exist, and he never asked whether it was 
right or wTong in its origin, or how detrimental its in- 
justice w'as to the republic itself. Even where he saw 
the deplorable condition of the state, and knew the evil 
consequences that would result from it, he nevertheless 
persisted in upholding the actual state of things. I know 
many good men of a similar disposition, who oppose re- 
* forms whore they ought to be made. The elder, or great 
Scipio, was free and great in all his movements, but the 
younger did not possess those qualities: in many things 
he was cunning and obstinate, but we must at the same 
time acknowledge, that he was a very distinguished ge^ 
neral at a time when Rome was not rich in military ge- 
niuses. 

See Erjigment. l^circsc. sy. 
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LECTURE XXIIL 

TOPOGRAraV Oil CAUTHAGE. — ITS SIEGE ANJ) DESTRUC- 
TION. — rSEUDO-inilLlV OF MACEDONIA, HIS WAR WITH 

ROME AND HIS DEFEAT. ACHAIA, ITS CONSTITUTION 

AND THE EVILS RESULTING FROM IT. UNREASONABLE 

DEMAND OF THE UOAIANS. INSULTS OFFERED ^1*0 THE 

ROMAN AMBASSADORS. 

Cicero has bestowed his special favour on this second 
Scipio. We sometimes feel a particular interest in a 
person if, in placing ourselves in his circumstances, we 
discover that wc are one with him : and the position of 
Scipio is indeed ’ somewhat similar to that of Cicero. 
Although the Uyes amiaks^ were otherwise strictly ob- 
served, and although Scipio bad not yet attained the ago 
required for the consulship, still he was made consul by 
the unanimous desire of the people, and without him the 
war would have been protracted a long time. 

Carthage, as I have already remarked, was situated on 
a peninsula, but did not occupy the wliole of it, as has 
been erroneously inferred from the statemenC^ tliat it w^as 
23,000 jiaces in circumference \ The tovv'n was completely 

' Those which existed i/i the time of Cicero hud been Trained by 
Sulla ; but whether those of the time of Soi])io were the s.inic 1 
cannot say ; but the lex Villia (Livy, xi». *U) was unquestionably in 
force. — N. . 

* Lii^y, Epitome, lib. ol. Compare Strabo, xvn. j).832. 

® This opinion lias been refuted by the researches made on the 
spot by Colonel Ilomberg (I eanmit answer for the correctness of 
,the qame, it-'heiiig writtGu ditferently in the different MSS. and 
nothing ever having been publLsbed upon the matter, as far as I 
^am aware. — Eo,), a shicm*, open, single-minded, and straiglitfor- 
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destroyed by the Romans : buildings are not found at pre- 
sent, but foundations of buildings are still visible, 'The an- 
cient city of Carthage lay between the treble wall running 
across the isthmus, and a line dividing the peninsula into 
a western and an eastern part. Bo/ra, the citadel, was 
somewhere about the .centre of the place occupied by 
the city. Whether a portion of the space assigned to 
the city was distinct from the rest and bore a distinct 
name is not known, but seems to me probable enough, 
'fhe north-eastern part of the peninsula was chilled by 
the name of Megara, and in this district it was difficult 
for ships to land. 'Fhe whole peninsula seems to have 
been surrounded by a breast-work. "I'he harbour of 
Cotboii was in the south-west When C. Gracchus, and 
after him Juliu.s ('aesar, endeavoured to restore the city, 
they heeded the curse that lay on tlu^ ancient site, and 
built the Roman t'arthage by the side of the ancient 
city^. In Megara Punic tombs have been discovtTcd, 
which cannot, of course, surprise us, for it was outside 
the city. Roman antiquities have likewise been found 
there. 

About the time when Scipio was made consul, L. Man- 
ciims discovered a spot on the northern side of Megara^ 

ward Hioldior. Rut his drawings fell into the hands of a ro.al ad- 
venturer, Oaniillu i3<trgia, a nephew of ('ardinal Rorgia, who had 
great talent for drawing. He abused the conh<leMce whioh C<donel 
Iloinberg had placed in him^ hy copying his drawings and giving 
them out as his own. What .1 here say is known to many, hut 
in Gerinany no one is aware of it.—N. — Tlie work ot Ganiillo 
•Rorgia, as far as I know, lias never been published; hut the 
learruMl Dane, Estriip, saw the WS. at Kaples alter thi* death of 
C. Rorgia, .and made some use of it for his work Liueae 'i’opo- 
graphicae Carthaginis Tynae,” Hafniae, 1S21. 

♦ See Livy and Strabo, 11. cc. ; Appiaii, De Rebus Fun. foil. ; 

Folybius, Orosius, iv. 22. 

* Appian, i.«:. 136 ; Plutarch, C. Gracchus, II; Jul. Giiesar, o7; 
Livy, Epitome lib. 60 ; Diuu Cassius, XLiri. oO, lh. Pausainas, 
n, L 2. 
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where an army might land and establish itself^. Megara 
must have been a kind of suburb full of gardens, and of 
great importance to Carthage. After this was taken, Sci- 
pio began to besiege the city itself with all his energy : it 
was useless to attack Carthage on the land side where it 
was protected by the treble wall, and he therefore directed 
his attacks against the southern side, l^he entrance of the 
harbour Cothori was a very narrow passage, and within the 
harbour there were several smaller basins which, though 
built for different purposes, may be compared to the docks 
of London. One of them was destined for the reception 
of merchant-veissels, and another for ships of war. Hie 
Carthaginians soon began to suffer from scarcity of provi- 
sions, and a famine w'ould unquestionably have compelled 
them to submit ; but Bithyas, with the greatest resolution 
and indefatigable exertions, succeeded in carrying into the 
city a convoy of provisions, through the midst of the awk- 
weal'd ships of the Romans^ In order to prevent the repe- 
tition of such boldness, Scipio had recourse to stopping up 
the mouth of the harbour, in which he succeeded so com- 
jdetely that the whole bay is now a swamp, though this 
is partly the result of the mud and sand which are drivcm 
thither by the current from the Syrtes. Its extent can now 
be recognised only from the nature of the ground, as in 
Italy the port of IVajan is recognised in the place called 
Porto ^ When the Carthaginians perceived that they 
would soon be shut up, they immediately set about dig- 
ging a new passage out of the harbour, through the narrow 
neck of land by which the harbour was separated from the 
sea. They also secretly built a fleet of 60 triremes, and 
when all was ready the new passage was opened on a sud- 
den, and the Carthaginian fleet sailed out into the sea. 
The Romans were so perplexed and confused at this sight, 

(Appian, 1. c. 113.) The mqst satisfactory aiiscouiit of this war 
is to be fouiuiin Appian, wlvr kiil here nothing to do but to abridge 
the of Polybius, — N, Appian> k 120. 

^ Hlny> Kpistol. 
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that if the Carthaginians had attacked them at tliis nm- 
ment, they might have destroyed the Roman fleet entirely, 
lint here we see the same thing tliat we so often meet with 
in the history of man — their resolution foiled; and while 
the Romans were preparing themselves to meet a serious 
attack, the Carthaginians lost their opportunity irreparably. 
The Romans, who had renounced the sea, had only Greek 
vessels,, and when on the third day after the Carthaginians 
again sailed out, the Roman fleet turned round aTid a 
battle ensued, which lasted till towards the evening. The 
Carthaginians then ceased and withdrew toward^ the 
harbour, with the intention of renewing the contest the 
next morning- But, on their return, a great confusion 
arose within the narrow channel as the ships were 
hurrying into tlie port, and many of their vessels were 
thrown by the Romans against the (piay, and the fruit 
of their enormous exertions was destroyed. It is sad 
to see how every thing was lost through the unhappy 
ciiance of a single moment. Scipio now took pos- 
session of that j)art of the harbour which w as destined for 
merchant'ships, w'hereupon the Carthaginians set fire to 
their arsenal. 

At length the Romans were within the walls of tlie citv, 
and Bozra, the citadel, which was not protected by walls, 
now became the object of the contest The treble wall on 
the isthmus, however, was not yet in the hands of tlie 
Romans. The struggle w-hich now commenced is similar 
to that of Saragossa in Spain in 1808. The three main 
streets, leading from the market place to the centre of 
4he citadel, were lined with rows of houses, of from six 
to eight stories in height, all of which, as we may imagine, 
were of solid structure^. The houses were conquered one 
by one, by breaking through the walls from room to room 

® As regards architectural beauty, m’C must consider (rarthage as 
a town like those of Greece or like Rome ; hut Carthage was huilt on 
a more grand and magnificent scale, in coniinmiation of which we 
need only remember that the streets were constructed according to 
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and from bouse to house, for the means of blowing up the 
houses, which w'ere used at Saragossa, were then unknowiL 
'I'he struggle was at the same time carried on upon the flat 
roofs of the houses* A complete famine raged in the city, 
and the living fed upon the bodies of the slain. During 
this unspeakable misery the Romans gradually advanced 
up to the highest point, which is called by our historians 
the temple of Aesculapius^^. Only those who begged the 
favour as suppliants were allowed to surrender as slaves, 
and in this manner o0,000 were sent away into slavery, 
lliisdruhal, who had before mutilated the Roman prisoners 
in the most cruel manner, retreated into the temple of 
Aoscupalius, where he was joined by some Homan de- 
serters who set fire to the building. But; his courage 

failed him, and he begged of Scipio to save his life- 

which was readily granted, that he miglit adorn the 

triumph of the Roman general. But his wife, standing 
on the pinnacles of the temple, gave vent to her indig- 
nation at this cowardly act of her husband, and threw 
herself with her children into the flames. Thus perished 
Carthage, after it had existed for nearly seven hundred 
years. The life of the unworthy Ilasdrubal was spared 
by those Homans whose ancestors Iiad put to death the 
great C- Pontius, Tlic destruction of Carthage was com- 
plete; a part of its territory was given to the king of 
Numidia — Masinissa was dead, --and the rest was con- 
stituted as a Homan province, governed by a proconsul 
or praetor. 

At this time a war, which had in the meanwhile broken 
out in Macedonia, was already brought to its close, and* 
Achaia was near its end. As regards the Macedonian war, 
it is almost impossible to conceive how the nation could 
allow itself to be imposed upon in the maimer we are told of. 

artistic; which were unknown to the Greeks. Tiie first con 
Btrucduii uf regular streets hy fiscribGtl to the Carthiiginians, and, I 
heli^wei vRUh justjce.--N.--'See |suWus, XV, 10 . § G. 

** Appiaa, 1. c. 130 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 832. 
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The Pseudo-Demetrius iu Russia was, according to some 
historians, not an impostor by any means ; and the reason 
why he was not recognised was only the fact that he had 
become a Roman Catholic while in Poland. Sebastian of 
Portugal, although there Is not that amount of evidence in 
his ftivour which there is for Demetrius, w'as probably an 
unfortunate prince. But the Pseudo-Philip of Macedonia 
was a real impostor, probably a Thracian gladiator, whose 
name was Andriscus, and to whom it occurred, no one 
knows how, to give himself out as the son of Perseus. Such 
impositions are not uncommon in Asia, but duvijig the mid- 
dle ages some instances occur in Europe also. I’he Pseudo- 
Philip first appeared at the court of the king of Syria, but 
W'as delivered up to the Romans. At Romo he was so 
niufdi despised, and so carelessly watched, that he found an 
opportunity to escape. It was well known that Philip, the 
sun of Perseus, whose name Andriscus assumed at first, 
had died in captivity at Alba, in the country of the Mar- 
xians, or rather had been killed by having been j)erpetu- 
ally disturbed in his sleep;'-* and yet when Andriscus aj>- 
peared in Thrace, whither he had fled from Rome, num- 
bers of people gathered round lum, by whose assistance he 
was enabled to enter Macedonia, where he immediately 
issued a proclamation declaring himself the son of Perseus, 
'rhe Romans had no army in those parts, so that the im- 
postor had only to conquer the Macc<lonians, whom he 
defeated on the eastern bank of the Strymon. lo the 
gt'eat amazement of all, he crossed this river, and gained a 
second victory over the Macedonians, after which they all 
Submitted to him. The noblest Macedonians had been 
transplanted to Italy by the Romans; and as the rest of 
the population were very credulous, Andriscus made the 

" hivy, Epitome, lib. to. 

Polybius, Excerpt, Vat lib. xxxiv. — xxxvrt. p, 70 , ed. Luobt. 

All the children of Perseus died in miser)'', and had hardly Ijieir 
daily bread. Ills last son earned his living by being employed as a 
scribe.- “N. (l'iutarc)i, Aemil. Paullus, 33, 37.) 
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most astonishing progress. He invaded Thessaly, which 
would have been inevitably lost, had not the Achaean 
troops come to its assistance. His government was en- 
tirely tyraimical^^ Polybius in one of his fragments calls 
him uv^p <TTvyvo$.^^ Put he nevertheless knew how to 
make people respect him. 'fhe Roman praetor P. Juveri- 
tins was defeated, and Andrisciis again entered Thessaly* 
'Hie afiair liad now assumed a serious aspect, but Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus, who was now sent as praetor against him, 
increased his forces with auxiliaries. The position of the 
usurper was particularly difficult, from the circumstance of 
Macedonia being in some parts accessible by sCrO. After 
several engageineuts, it was in the neighbourhood of Pydoa, 
where Perseus had been defeated, that a decisive battle 
was fought. The usurper lost it, and was delivered up to 
the Komans by the Thracians, to whom he fled after the 
battle. It must have been on this occasion that Pella 
was destroyed ; Dion Chrysostom speaks of it as having 
been completely razed to the ground. At present it lies 
buried under mounds of earth, and tlie most interesting 
remains of ancient art might be discovered there, but the 
hope of seeing them brought to light has vanished. 

Had the Achaeaus clearly known what they wanted, 
they would have exerted themselves at the time when Au- 
drisseUwS rose against the Romans ; but imprudence led them 
into follies which could not have any beneficial cohse- 
cjuences. The history, or rather the explanation of the 
decline and fall of Achaia, is foreign to my plan ; but I may 
make a few observations, to give you some notion of the 
state of things there. Achaia then comprised the whole of 
Peloponnesus, and fonned a confederation of states, which 
was as irrational as the old German confederacy, in which 
the pettiest prince had, in reality, as important a vote as a 
great state. It resembled the American confederacy pre- 

Diodorus, Fragm. lib> xxxii. pv 590. 

F.xcerpt. Vat. p. 85, ed. Lucht. 

Orut. xxxui. \K 12. Ibll. ed. Heisku. 
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vious to the constitution of Washington, when Delaware, 
for instance, with its 70,000 Inhabitants, was on an equality 
with Virginia, which had a population of one million and a 
half^". It was this irrational constitution which ruined the 
Achaean league. Elis was a great country, and Laconia, 
even without its maritime towns, was larger than Achaia 
proper. The latter had only twelve towns, some of which 
were surely not more important than Sinzig on the Rhine, 
and each of these towns had the same vote as Sparta.^*^ 
Some modifications, it is true, were made to render this 
state of things bearable. Other parts of (Greece out of 
Peloponnesus had likewise adopted the constitution of the 
Achaeans, and had joined them. The laws of this consti- 
; tution interfered with everything: the education of children, 
^as well as the mode of living of the people. The T.ace- 
daemonians, who had abolished the laws of Lycurgus and 
adopted those of the Achaeans, were now desirous of 
getting rid of them. The Romans insidiously encouraged 
them, and approved of their proejeedings ; they expresscid 
their sorrow, but left the people to tlieir internal disputes. 
The consequence was that Lacedaemon declared itself in- 
dependent of the confederacy; and wdien it was attacked 
by the Achaeans, it appealed to the Romans to decide tho 
question. The Romans had not yet made up their minds 
as to wdiat course to pursue, for they were at the time en- 
gaged in the last Punic war; but when in tho year 605 
they clearly saw that Carthage would fall, they spoke in a 
different tone to the Achaeans, and they now' took a step 
for which they had undoubtedly made up their minds long 
before; they demanded, on the ground of the disorders 
arising from the combination of so many heterogeneous 
elements, that those places, which had not been united with 

A similar state of things is found in the history of FlolJand, 
where the Dutch, who formed more than one half of tho ])opu]atioji, 
and paid 58 per cent, of the taxes, had the same number of vptes 
as Zeeland, which piiid only 3 per cent. — N. 

Compare voL II. p. 2.9 foil. 
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Achaia at the time when (after the war with Philip) the 
treaty with Romo was concluded, should be se])arated from 
the confederacy. These places were Sparta, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, Heradea, at the foot of Mount Oeta, and Orcho- 
menos, in Arcadia.^^ 'Fins command of the Romans called 
forth such a degree of exasperation, that the Roman am- 
bassadors at Corinth were attacked in the theatre, insulted, 
and driven out of the town. 

lib. 51 ; Piiusaniai?, vu. li ; Dion Cassius, Fragni. 
Ursin. 1(»5; Justin, xxxiv. 1 ; Volybiua, xxxvixi. 1 foil. 

■''' \Ft; often liml in Ronuin authors the expression that (vorinth 
was destroyed ob puhatos teyaioii, I'Ke verb pulmre is ii(»t oorrecth^ 
explained in our tlictionaries, for it does not imply tliat the ambaasa- 
dt>rs were actually beaten : pulmre nieaiis in jifcncral to insult an am- 
bassador, and to treat lum in a manner contrary to the laws of 
nations. — N. 
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LECrURE XXIV. 


CONDI riON OF THE ACIIAE.VNS. THEY DFX'LAIIE WAR 

AGAINST TtOAlE. — CniTOl.AUS DEFEATED IN LOCiUS. — ME- 

^I'ELMTS. — DlAKliS* MUMMIUS. DES rilUCl ION OF CO- 

HINTII.-- WAILS IN SPAIN, AGAINST 'j*ilK CELTIDERIANS. — 
M. d.AODlUS MARCEIJXJS CONCLUDES PivACE WITH THEM. 

WARS AGAINST THE LUSITANIANS, VIRIATIUJS, AND NU- 

MAN'IIA. 

This demand of the Romans was a pilaring injustice. 
But Roman history during this period is lull of atrocities 
and arbitrary proceedings against foreign nations; there is 
nothing pleasing in it, and we can only seek for instruction. 
Just at the time whom it loses its moral interest, the whole 
history of antiquity is swallowed up in it, Jdie Achaeans 
ought to have submitted to necessity, and it was madness 
on their part to set themselves against it. I'hoao persons 
who use the lioasting language of patriotism in such cir- 
cumstances mislead their nation, and are tliemselves the 
most outrageous tyrants, but those who preach submis- 
sion are looked upon with contempt. Such was the case 
among the Achaeans. I refer you, by way of illustration, 
•to the jirophet Jeremiah: it was the false prophets that 
brought about the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The insult which had been offered to the Roman ambas- 
sadors did not call forth immediate revenge, but it was 
kept in reserve, and embassies went to ami fro between 
Rome and Achaia. Callicrates, the tnutor, vvho had been 
at the head of the Roman party, had completely sold him- 
self to the Romans. After his death the Achaeans were 
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under the influence of Critolaus and Diaous, who were 
literally madmen; if tljey had given the matter but one 
thought, they would necessarily have seen that it was im- 
possible to stand against the Homans, even if the Homeric 

gods themselves could have come to their assistance. The 
^ * 

Achaeans had for the last fifty years been under the pro- 
tection of the Romans, and during tliat period they had 
only occasionally carried on petty warfare ; but during the 
greater part of that time they had been inactive: they had 
no standing army, but only a militia. They had spent 
their time very ill in indulging in sensual pleasures, and 
had neglected to prepare themselves for the evil day that 
was coming. From the new fragments of Polybius we see 
that a moral depravity, which it is highly distressing to 
contemplate, had spread very widely among the Achaeans. 
After several discussions for and against, they had the 
wantonness to declare war against the Romans. The 
Boeotians and Chalcidians, who were asi thoughtless as the 
Achaeans, joined them.^ Critolaus led a small army to- 
wards Thessaly, for he probably hoped to find the Pseudo- 
Philip still able to hold out against the Romans, who 
wouhl thus have been shut up between two hostile armies; 
he had imagined that Thessaly and Macedonia w ould join 
him immediately on his arrival, but before he reached 
Thermopylae the fate of Macedonia was decided. In 
Heraclca, at the foot of Mount Oeta, which in compliance 
with the command of the Romans had renounced the 
Achaean confederacy, there was still an Achaean party, 
which now quitted the town to join the army of Critolaus. 
As soon as Metellus heard of the invasion of Thessaly, he* 
hastened from Macedonia to meet the Achaeans. Crito- 
laus no sooner heard of his approach, than he abandoned 
his position, and withdrew into Locris. Here the Achaeans 

' Pautsaoias, vii. li; Epit. lib. 52; Polybius, xi., 1 foil. 

(WHetber tiiiX'^lialddians werij infixienced by tludr love of freedom, 
or l)y the fear of being given over to Macedonia, is uncertain. — K.) 
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were overtaken by Metellus and dispersed like chafF.^ 
Critolaus himself vanished from the field of battle, and it 
is not improbable that be may have sunk with his horse in 
the marshes on the sea coast. After the Achaeans were 
thus completely routed, a detachment of 1000 Arcadians, 
who had not advanced* further than Elatea in Phocis, fell 
into the hands of ,the Romans on their retreat, in the 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneji, and were all cut to pieces. 
The distressing state of Greece at this time is well de- 
scribed in the fragments of Polybius, which also show how 
greatly he has been wronged by the reproach of a want of 
feeling for the woes inflicted on his country, for all he 
says is the expression of the most unspeakable grief. 

The Roman fleet sailed round Peloponnesus, landed near 
Patrae in Achaia, and ravaged the country in tlie most bar- 
barous manner, for it was impossible for the Achaeans to 
defend the coast. The inhabitants of I'hebes quitted their 
city and sought refuge on the heights of Cithaerori and Heli- 
con. Metellus after his victory shewed a humane disposi- 
tion and a wish to spare the Greeks, for he pitied them; but 
it was of no avail : he could not act as lie wished, partly 
on account of the conduct of the Greeks themselves, and 
partly because Providence had decreed tbeir destruction. 
When he bad advanced as far as Megara, Mumniius hast- 
ened to take the command against the Achaeans. He 
: was not of as gentle a disposition as Metellus, for all that 
i he sought WMS, laurels for himsolfi and treasures for Rome. 
Diaeus, who was now strategus of the Achaeans, had en- 
listed in his army all the slaves capable of bearing arms, 
The small number of whom shews the high degree of both 
the moral and political misery of Greece, a country in which 
every thing is so easily restored, and in which wealth and 
abundance flow from ever inexhaustible sources. Diaeus, 
a man perfectly mad and without conscience, who ought to 

® Paiisanias, vii, lo; Veil. Pat. i. 11 ; Livy, Epit. lib. 52 f Po- 
lybius, XL. 3 foil. 

* Pausarua.^^, vn. 15. 3. Compare Livy, Epit. lib. 5*3. ’ 
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have put an end to his life now, instead of afterwards,— 
for, in that case, it would have been easy for the Achaeans 
to obtain a fiivourable peace— fancied that he was able to 
defend the Isthmus: he rejected all proposals of peace, 
and Ins faction predominated. The Achaeans were suc- 
cessful in one engagement, but in*a second they were so 
completely defeated, that there was no, possibility of facing 
the enemy again. The whole army in its. flight passed by 
Corinth, and sought shelter in the mountaius, and the Cor- 
inthians, who saw their own defenceless condition, likewise 
took to flight. Thus the Romans, on the third day after 
the battle, took possession of Corinth and began to plun- 
der it k Corinth possessed the most splendid works of art, 
which were either carried away or destroyed, and the town 
itself was reduced to a heap of ashes: the honesty of 
Mummius was that of a barbarian. The Corinthians 
were sold as slaves, and the other Greeks who had taken 
no part in this war xvere nominally restored to freedom; 
but all national relations were destroyed, so that the mi- 
cilkiy and probably the commercium and connuhium between 
the several places also, were abolished. Thebes was de- 
stroyed, and in the time of Pausanias *^ there existed only a 
village within the walls of the Cadmea. 'J'lie territory of Co- 
rinth was made ager jjuhlicus lioinaiius. During this distress 
of Greece, Ikdybius fulfilled the bitterest of duties ; be 
went to his country to obtain, by his mediation, tolera- 
ble terms for those who survived the /all of their country, 
and to save many a relic dear to his feelings. He thus 
obtained the restoration of the honours paid to Philo- 
poemcn, whose name the Romans hated‘s. The lot of‘ 
i Polybius was that of a physician who has to make a de- 
sperate cure on his own children. 

The wars which had been carried on in Spain for many 
years may be divided into great periods: the first comes 

^ *?iiusaniaifi, vn. 10. * ix. 7. 4. 

^ Polybius, XL. 8 foil. ; Excerpt. Vat. p. SS, ed Lucht. 
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down to the end of the second Punic war ; the second 
extends from that time to the peace of Sempronius Grac- 
elms, tlie result of which was, that the iiornaus became 
masters of Catalonia, Valencia, and Andalusia, and ac- 
quired a kind of supremacy over the Celtiberians and 
some other tribes. In one of the articles of this peace, 
the Spaniards had pledged themselves not to build any 
more towns. But, at the close of the sixth century, when 
the Celtiberians extended the circumference of their town 
of Segeda, the Romaim, referring to that article of the 
treaty, interfered, and a. fresh wav broke out, which lasted 
for nearly four years and may be called the first Celtibe- 
rian war, as it' was in reality confined to the Celtiberians, 
who consisted of four tribes. ^l"ho Romans, with their 
mucli superior forces, made progress, but, on many occa- 
sions, they wH)re fairly beaten. The consul M. Claudius 
Marcellus, the grandson of the Mavcellus who had been 
five times consul during the period of the second Punic 
war, was a man of ancient Roman virtue and of great Im- 
manity, who honoured and respected those people who 
were struggling for nothing but their fi'eodoni. lie there- 
fore endeavoured to intercede for them, and procure them 
a peace on equitable terms. But the Roman senate niain^ 
tained that it was incompatible with the dignity of the 
republic to conclude a peace with a nation inferior to the 
Romans, and that; the Celtiberians must submit to their 
discretion before any thing could said about peace. 
Marcellus, therefore, seeing no other way of putting an end 
to the war, and abhorring the miseries which might be in- 
flicted on the Celtiberians by a cruel successor, managed 
to gain their confidence. It is remarkable to see the ex- 
traordinary power which personal qualities had over the 
minds of the Spaniards, and how they - gave their full con- 
fidence to one general, while there were others whom they 
would not trust on any condition. I'hey followed th§ ad- 
vice of Marcellus, who concluded a very reasonable peace 

I 

^ Appiaii, l)e Rebus llispan. i+. 
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and received hostages. The hostages, however, were sent 
I)ack, and he merely obliged them to provide a number of 
horsemen to serve in the Roman army. For the present 
the war was thus concluded. 

But, even before this time, another war had been going 
on in the south of Lusitania®, llie Lnsitanians were a 
nation of robbers and very different from the CeltiberiaOvS, 
who were a serious, conscientious and just people ; and the 
Lusitanians were therefore just as troublesome to the an- 
cient Spaniards as the Romans. On one occasion when 
they had insulted the Romans, a war was commenced 
against them, which the Romans carried on in a very pro- 
fligate manner, as was their custom during that time. But 
they were victoi'ioua, and the Lusitanians who sought for 
mercy gave hostages, surrendered their horses, and were 
willing to submit to any terms that might bo dictated. 
The Romans promised to transplant them and give them 
settlements in a fertile country. The treaty was concluded 
by the consul Ser. Sulpicius Galba, the mortal enemy of 
old Cato, who was the pillar and the light of the aristo- 
cracy. He then ordered the Lusitanians to encamp in 
three divisions at some distance from one another, and 
after having treacherously induced them to surrender their 
arms, he ordered all of them to be massacred It may 
be that this cruelty did not arise from G alba’s savage na- 
ture alone, but in part also from the fact that he could not 
trust the sincerity of the Lusitanians. But however this 
may have been, honest old Cato brought a capital charge 
against him for this crime; and Sulpicius Galba would have ^ 
been condemned to death, had be not implored the mercy 
of the people by producing his own young children and 
those of his cousin 

* Appian, Dc Uebus Ilispan. 56 foil. 

** Appian, De Rcb. . 5a, 60. 

Galba, 3 ; Valeri Maxim, ix. 6^^. ; Cicero, De Orat. 
i. 53 ; Brutus, iao ; pro Murena, 2$ ; Pseudo-Asron. in Divinat. p. i2i ; 

‘ bivy, Epit, Ub. 49 
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Out of this war arose that against V^iriathus. If. as 
we read in an epitome of Livy*S ho carried on the wav 
against the Homans for fourteen years, we must sn|)])ose 
that he had acted a prominent part in the Lusitanian war. 
In the earlier part of his life he had been a robber, and 
was one of those Lusitanians who had escaped from the 
massacre of Ser. Sulpicius Galba. He now^ roused his 
countrymen to revenge, assembled around himself all his 
former comrades who were still alive, and began the war 
against the Homans in the year 605, which he himself 
conducted for a period of eight years. If I wore to relate 
to you how he wore out the lloincin armies, how he was 
present every where with his light cavalry, dispersed the 
Romans, and then conquered them one by one, and how 
many Homan generals he defeated — more than one of them 
lost his life, — it would be attractive and interesting indeed, 
but my time does not permit me to do so. Sulfico it 
to say that towards the end of the war in 612, the Ho- 
mans, desirous to put an end to it, concluded a peace 
with Viriatlms, in which they recognised liirn as mm(s 
and amicus^ as if he had been a king aequo jure with 
themselves. It was contrary to Homan principles to con- 
clude such a peace; but it was not kept, and it was violated 
the very year after by Q. Servilius (.’aepio ‘^, wdm got rid 
of Viriatbus by treacherously engaging some Lusitanians 
to murder their own leader. I’hey w»ent into his tent, 
and ilnding him asleep they cut bis throat, and returned 
to the Homans to receive their blood-money Among the 
Lusitanians we frequently meet with instances of the most 
malicious treachery, and we shall form a tolerably correct 
notion of them, if we compare them witl^the inoilern Spa- 
niards, who still shew the same character in many things. 

^ But although the modern, as well as the ancient Spaniards — 
the Celtibcrians must always be excepted — arc distinguish- 

Lib. in fine. Appian, 1. c. 69 and 70* 

Appian, 1. c. Ti. » 
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ed for their love of money, still their treachery is oftcner 
to be ascribed to their fearful party-spirit tlian to their 
avarice. The Spaniards seem to act on the principle, 
that friendship is mortal, and hatred immortal. They 
never become reconciled to those with whom they have 
once fallen out ; and this feature appears both in ancient 
and in modern times. I'heir mode of warfare is likewise 
the same as it was of old, for they have never fought a 
battle in the open field, except under the command of an 
Ilainilcar and a Hannibal ; and in modern times under 
a Gonsalvo, a Corduba, or an Alba; but they are excellent 
in petty warfare, and in the defence of fortified places: 
in the lines they are good for nothing. I'here are ntany 
other features besides which the modern Spaniards have 
in common vvith their ancient forefathers. Pcr[)erna could 
not maintain himself in Spain against Pompey, nor could 
the sucicessors of Viriathus against Caepio. Unless a 
general inspire the Spaniards with confidence in his own 
personal qualities, they have no confidence in themselves. 
I). Junius Brutus Gallaicus concluded a peace with them, 
and assigned them a district in Valencia, in the mildest 
climate, where they completely lost their warlike spirit. 
Brutus was the first Koman who advanced as far as the 
frontiers of Gallicia, across the river Minho^^ This ex- 
pedition was, it is true, merely transitory, but it left a 
deep impression; the permanent subjugation of those coun- 
tries did not take place till a later period. 

Out of the war against Viriathus arose that against 
Numantia. This town was the capital of the Arevaci. 
We are not able to give a satisfactory account of the con- 
stitutions and oU the condition of the people of Spain ; 
but it is evident that the Celtiberians must have had a 
republican constitution, arid w^ere not governed by kings 
like the nations in southern Spain. But although the Cel- 
tiberians as a nation had a national constitution, still their 
important cities seem, like the towns of Greece, to have 

* Florus, u. 17 ; Livy, E^nt. lib. 
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had an independent political existence of themselves. 
The Arevaci had two great towns, 'lennantia or 1 er- 
roestia, and Nvunantia. 'Ihe latter w^as the stronger of* 
the two, although the number of its soldiers did not 
amount to more than 8000 It was situated in a very 
rough district, amidst Hicks and mountain torrents, in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Soria. Whether it was pro- 
tected by walls, or whether the statement that it was 
strong enough without them, be a mere rhetorical figure 
to express its resemblance to Sparta, 1 cannot decide 
'rhe longer this war lasted, the more formidable was it 
to the Romans, 'rhey twice concluded a peace, but 
broke through it each time, till at length Scipio At- 
ricanus was appointed to torture to death the brave 
people of Numantia. 

Appiaiu 1. c, 76’. 

See FlorMSj ii. )8 ; Strabo, lit. p. Appian, 1. e, 90. 
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LECTURE XXV. 

WAU AGAINST. NUMANTIA, CONTINUED. — ITS DESTRUCTION 

m SCIPIO. — SERVILE WAR IN SICILY. ATLTALUS OF 

PER<; AMUS. — AUlSTONICUS. — CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
AT ROME. 

VVe are generally inclined to believe that the ancient 
Spaniards were barbarians, but if by this name we under- 
stand savages, they were certainly not barbarians. The 
Turdetani were civilized at a very early period^; they 
bad an alphabet similar to that of the Libyans, and their 
coins are infinitely better than those of any European 
nation during the middle ages. We have also ancient 
inscriptions, of which however no rational interpretation 
has yet been given, and which can he explained only 
through the medium of the Biscay language. With the 
exception of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt, there is no 
one in our days who could throw any light upon the sub- 
ject. Some persons pretend to find in the alphabet of 
the 'Furdetani a jargon of Greek, but this is an absurdity. 

During its first years the war against Nuniantia was 
carried on by the Romans without any success. In the 
year 6 IS the consul Q. Pompeius, the son of Aiilus, ob- 
tained the command in Spain He was unfortunate in 

* Strabo, III. p. 139. 

* This man was one of the ancestors of Pompey the Great, and 
was at the head of the ari^t^^cracy of his time, although he was the 
son of a musician. This fact itself is very characteristic. He 
was a man of iident, and acquired his wealth not in a very honour- 
Sible manner ; but after having once obtained great celebrity and 
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his undertakings, and the Numantines even conquered his 
camp. His position was so desperate, that he thought it 
advisable to offer peace. The Niimantiuos who wished 
for nothing else, accepted the offer ; and in order that the 
peace might obtain tlie sanction of the Roman senate, they 
were obliged nominally to submit to Rome, to pay a cer- 
tain sum of money, to promise to serve in the Roman armies 
as auxiliaries, and to give hostages, who how(‘ver were 
to be sent back afterwards^. But this reasonable peace 
did not satisfy the Romans, as Pompeius had foreseen ; 
it was annulled by the senate, or at l^ast not observed by 
the successor of Pompeius, M, Popilliiis Laenas, 'Fhe 
Numantines then sent ambassadors to Rome, appealing to 
the treaty of Pompeius. 'I'he officers of his army bore 
witness to the treaty, but Pompeius applied every moans 
to induce the senate to annul the treaty witiiout making 
him answerable for it, and the war was rmujwod. The 
command w'as afterwards given to the consul, C. Hostilius 
Mancinus, who soon saw himself surroundci) by the enemy, 
and had no other way of escape left except in the mercy 
of the conquerors. But the Numantines had lost tlieir 
confidence, and he was obliged to confirm his promise by 
a solemn oath. At that time Tib. Seinpronius Gracchus 
was in the Roman camp as quaestor, and as he was the 
only one in whom the Numantines could place any (on- 
tidence, he was obliged to pledge his own honour before 
they could be persuaded to trust Mancinus ^ When the 
Roman camp was taken, they slnnved a noble confidence 
and benevolence towards Gracchus; for having lost his 
account-books in the camp he went to Numantia, and the 

having beconve rich, he was welcnm^ to the faction of the aris- 
tocrats; whereas T. Seinpronius Gracchus, of a plebeian but truly 
ancient and noble family, was at tlie head of the people. — N. 

^ Appian, 1. c. 79. 

Appian, 1. c. 80. ; Comp. Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, 3 foil.; AureJ, 
Victor, De Vir. illustr. (>4-. 
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inhabitants^ his former enemies, gladly returned to him 
his papers, though they might easily have retained him as 
a hostage. When afterwards the peace concluded with the 
Numantines excited the displeasure of the senate, Man- 
cinus had to act the same part which Sp. Fostumius 
had acted after the defeat of C<audium'\ It was decreed 
that he should bo delivered up to the enemy, in order 
that the treaty might thus be aimulled. But the Numan- 
tines refused to accept him, and sent him back, that the 
curse of the perjury might fall upon the Romans^. After 
this again a few yeftrs passed without any progress being 
made by the Romans, and it was obvious that there w^as 
no hope of bringing the war to a close, unless Scipio 
Africaiius was made consul. It seems probable that by 
this time he had attained the age prescribed for the con- 
sulship by the hx ayinalis^ and there must be some mis- 
understanding in the ancient writers, for they found diffi- 
culties here which we cannot see^ He began his opera- 
tions by introducing a better discipline among his troops, 
whose number amounted to (>0,000; and after having driven 
the Numantines back into their town, he surrounded it witli 
several lines of fortifications, as the Spartans had done at 
Plataeac, and took all possible precautions to prevent pro- 
visions being introduced into the town. The Numantines 
might have received sacks of flour by the river Durius ; but 
in order to render tliis iraiwssiblc, tie threw into the river 
long beams, which were anned with swords and darts, 
and fastened to the banks, to float both above and below 
the town. How long this blockade lasted we cannot say. 
All attempts of the Numantiiies 4o* break through the*^ 
Roman fortifications failed. On one occasion, however, 
some men succeeded in their bold undertaking, and forced 
their way to the towm of Lutia, w'here they met, with such 
admiration of their courage that several hundred young 

‘‘ *Coinpj^re vol. ni. p, 3^20, foil. * Velleius Paterc. it.' I 

? Appian, I. <*. 8i. ^ * Livy, Kpit. Jib. 5(i ; Appian, 1. c. 
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mea offered their assistance^ and a general insurrection 
seemed on the point of breaking out On this occasion 
Scipio acted in a manner of whicli we cannot think with- 
out a shudder. To follow tfie Numantines to Lutia was 
his duty, but he committed the atrocity of cutting off the 
hands of about four hundred youug men, who were brought 
before him as friends to the cause of the Numantines. 
After the Numantines had consumed all their provisions, 
after they had for some time been living upon the corpses 
of their enemies and their own friends, and had experi- 
enced all the horrors and miseries which w^e have seen 
inliicted upoft .Missoloughi, they at length wished to sur- 
render. Scipio demanded that they should lay down their 
arms and surrender at discretion, /rhe Numantines then 
begged for a truce of three days^ to consider the proj>osaL 
'This time they employed, especially the persons of tlie 
higher classes, in destroying their wives and chiklr»?n, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the Romans; 
and the slaughter which they mad(? among themselves 
was so groat, that on the third day only a small number 
came forth from the town, in such a condition that their 
features scarcely shewed any traces of human beings. 
Scipio selected fifty for his triumph, and tlie rest were 
sold as slaves'^. According to some authors all the 
NumantirK3s had put an end to their lives, but this state- 
ment is unhistorical^‘\ Numantia vanished from the face 
of the earth, and was never rebuilt by the Homans. 
'Fhe day of punishment for the awful deed was not far 
distant. 

Even before the hill of Numantia, a Servile war had 
broken out in Sicily, the particulars of which belong, 
properly speaking, to the history of Sicily. This insur- 
rection had its origin in the decrease of the population 
of the island, where famine iind plagues had raged in the 
same degree as in Germany during the Thirty-years' war. 

^ Ape'ian. 1 .07 foil. Floras, n. IS ; Vegetius, lii. 10. 
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Hardly twenty-four years had passed after the eouelu- 
siou of the first Punic war, when the second broke out, 
and completed the devastation of Sicily. Many of the 
conquered places had been razed to the ground, and 
whole districts had become ager piihlicusy which were oc- 
cupied by sj)eculators, and formed into extensive estates. 
They were chiefly used as pasture-landj just as in the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius, when, as we see from 
the Theodosian Code, Calabria and Bruttium were 
changed into vast pasture lands, and the herdsmen 
formed gangs of robberKS^‘. Immense numbers of slaves 
were kept on these estates Formerly slaves bad, com- 
paratively speaking, been rare; but, after the destruction 
of so many towns, we hear of immense numbers of them, 
and they were sold in thp markets for a mere trifle. Ima- 
gine the three Punic w^ars, the war in Syria about the 
inheritance of Aiuiocbus Epiphanes, the numerous pirates 
along the whole coast of Cilicia, the ravages in Achaia, 
Macedonia, Africa, and Spain: and remember that, In 
poor countries, men were always carried away, and sold 
as slaves - and you will be able to fonn a tolerably correct 
estimate of the number of slaves The slaves in Sicily 
were treated very cruelly; their masters were partly Ro- 
mans and partly Sicilians. This rebellion of the slaves 
in Sicily exhibited the same features as that of the negroes 
in St. Domingo, in 1791. Their leader was a Syrian, of 

** The herdsmen, in all parts of Italy, are still a degenerate race 
of men. I liave frequently spoken with great respect of the Italians 
as hushaudinen, but 1 repeat that the herdsmen are degenerate. In 
Tuscany, there are but few ; but, in the papal state, they are nume- 
rous, ajid when they are not robbers themselves, they are the com- 
rades and spies of robbers.-^N. 

Riodonia, xxxiv. Eclog. 52. p. foil. 

** It has been said that, in the slave-market of the island of 
Deloa, slaves were every day : but nothing can be more 

this ; and, from the account given by Strabo (xi v. p. 668), 
it is. cleat that he only meant to say, that there were in one 
day 10,000 slaves. — N. 
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the name of Eunus, who even assumed the dlad<?m. The in- 
surrection spread over tlie greater [)art of the island : 
Elina and Tauromenium fell into the hands of the slaves, 
and the free men who could not escape were all murdered. 
Four Homan praetorian armies were defeated, until the 
consul P. Ivupillas at length conquered them, and took 
their fortified places. 

During this time, Attains Philometor, of Porgarnus, 
had died, and with him the dynasty of the princes of 
Pergamus had become extinct. The first princes of that 
family were clever men, and of a mild disposition, although 
much may be said against their policy, if we take humanity 
as our standard. But the last iVttalus was a man of dif- 
ferent characiter : hia reign was tyrannical, and he himself 
was one of those contemptible miscreants whom we meet 
with occasionally in the history of the East, where a little 
natural perversity is easily carried to the highest pitch, 
as in the case of the gluttony of Sultan Ibrahim. In the 
East, men sometimes take a delight in what is most un- 
natural and disgusting, and thus become true incarnations 
of a base and satanic nature. Siich a man was Attains. 

; The (»n]y art ho occupied himsedf with, was tliat of 
f preparing poisons ; and what amused him most was, to 
' get rid of those who were his nearest in kiu<lred^^ lie 
died without issue, and left his whole kingdom to the 
Romans, who certainly wmuM not easily have recognised 
any one else as his successor; for they looked upon his 
kingdom as their own property, which they had a right 
to claim, just as a master had the right of succession to the 
estate of his slave or his freedman, who died without 
having made a will. The remarks of Floras therefore, 
on this affair are fooli.sh. But there was a natural son 
of Eumenes, the predecessor of Attains, called Aristouicus, 
who claimed the kingdom of Attains as his lawful inherit- 
ance; as, however, there was no one in the world 'yho 

Diodorus, xxxfv. Exc. de Virt. ctVit. p. <i0) ; Justin, xxxvi, t. 

11 , 20 . 
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could give him assistance, it is inconceivable how he 
could have the madness to believe that he would be able 
to hold out against the Romans, and how it was possible 
for him to find any support among the people of Per- 
garnus. And yet the w'ar lasted much longer than had 
been anticipated, The effeminate* inhabitants of the mag- 
nificent country of Lydia and Ionia carried on the w\ar 
with great resolution ; and, besides them, Aristonicus had 
many Thracian mercenaries in his army. On the part 
of the Romans, the war was badly conducted, as their 
generals thought of nothing else but enriching themselves, 
and turning everything into money, instead of making the 
{>roper use of their victories: they were, in fact, glad 
when a powerful and wealthy town revolted, because it 
aftbrded them an opportunity for plunder. The war 
was at length brought to an end by M. Perpcrna and M/ 
Aquillius. Aristonicus was taken prisoner at Stratonicea, 
and adorned the triumph at Rome^^ The Homans thus 
ac(piived an extremely rich province. The end of this, 
as well as of the Servile war, belongs to a later date 
than the year 619, which is the year of the tribuneship 
of Tih. Sempronius Gracchus. 'I"he reduction of Sicily 
falls in the year 6^?0, and the defeat of Aristonicus in 
622 '^7. 

The time at which we have now arrived is marked 
by a change in the constitution; for, in the year 622, we 
find for the first time two plebeian censors The first 
time that both the consuls Avere plebeians, had been in 
the year 580, a fact recorded in the Fasti, where we read 


Sallust, Fragrn. Hist, lib, iv ; Vdl. Paterc. ii. 

The of Zumpt deserve to be recommended, and, with 

the exception of a few inaccuracies, they are satisfactory. For t)io 
early periofls of Greek Idstory, however, tJie W'ork is not always 
founded ou careful invostigatioii. — ^ jV. A new and improved edition 
at Berlin in 1838, under the title ^'Annales veteruni 
regttorum fit populorum, imprimis flomanorum, Confecti a C. T. 
Zinhptio:'' Idvy, Kpit. lib. 69. 
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ambo prinuirn de plebe^"^ ; it is strange that Ijivy does 
not mention it But cinaunstances had now so long been 
ripening, that no one thought of opposing tl»e election of 
two plebeian censors. Dionysius says*-‘* that, in his time, 
there were? no mure than fifty patrician families left, which 
is not to be understood of gentes, but of families in the 
proper sense of the word ; so tliat, for example, the 
Scipios, (k^thegi, and Lentuli were considered as three 
families. My belief is that, at the time when tlu: con- 
sulship was in the hands of two plebeians, the numljer 
of patrician gentes, whose members wtn-e invested with 
public honours, did not amount to more than fifteen. 
But these gentes wore not taken into account, simu' the 
curiae, in which alone their infiuence covild bo exerted, 
had lost their political import:arice long before, and their 
influence was only that of se})arate families. Thus, in 
the Aeniilia gens, we have only the Lepidi, Paulli, and 
Scanri ; in the ( •ornclia gems, the families of tlie Scipios, 
Sullae, Lentuli, and Cetbegl, Sie. The Claudia gens eon. 
sisted of a single ftunily, and of the Valeria gens, tiie only 
family remaining was that of tlie MessaUie ; in short, the 
patricians formed a very trifling number. 'Lhe noble ])le- 
beian families, on the other hand, were very numcious, 
and constantly increasing, A very great majority of the 
senators were plebeians; and, ever since th(3 end of the 
Hannibalian war, most of the praetors had been plebeians : 
at one time, among six praetors there was only one jia- 
trician. Tliis, however, must not be understood as if 
there had been any feud between the two orders, for the 
‘contest had passed from the plebeians to the fiovi homi- 
nes. It is only the unlearned, though often ingenious 
historians of the eighteenth century, and especially those 
of foreign countries, that were mistaken on this point. 
At Rome, nobody thought any longer of a distinction 
between patricians and plebeians. This may account for 

Compare vol. iii. p. 70, 

Dionys'nis, i. 85. Comp. vol. i. p. 
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Livy not mentioning the change, since, in reality, the dis- 
tinction hud ceased altogether. But the number of pa- 
tricians was then still sufficient for the censorship, and 
hence forty years more passed, before both censors were 
plebeians. 

About this time, a change must also have taken place 
in the aedileship, which had been divided for a long period 
in such a manner, that it waxS held alternately, one year 
by patricians and the other by plebeians, for the patricians 
had been less jealous about this office on account of its cost- 
liness. Various other changes besides must have occurred 
during this period; they were not, indeed, of a legislative 
nature, but they wx*re manifested in the whole habitus of 
the Itoinaiis. Among these, 1 reckon the entire change 
in the character of the tribuneship. A tribune was at this 
time like a despot, to whom absolute power was given. An 
instance of this occurred on one occasion, when the tribunes 
threw the two consuls into prison, because, at a levy , of 
troops, they refused to comply with the wishes of the tri- 
bunes Such occurrences were intimately connected with 
the changes which had taken place in the condition of the 
people. In former times, every citizen capjible of bearing 
arms was made a soldier in case of need ; but it had gradu- 
ally become customary to select men from the masses, which, 
though it seems to us an arbitrary mode of proceeding, 
yet had the advantage that the strongest and best known 
persons were taken. As the legions had now generally 
to remain a long time in the provinces, military service 
had become hard and oppressive, and many tried to escape 
by the interference of their friends and patrons. In such* 
cases, the tribunes frequently acted from personal mo- 
tives while, formerly, they had acted upon higher prin- 
ciples. And if it so happened that the consuls selected 
a friei^j^ of the tribunes to serve in the legions, the tri- 
bunes would interpose tSiCir; veto, and thus protect him. 
As Ithc levy of new legions had become a matter of great 

i Ijivy, Epit. Uh. ts ; comp, 55. 
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difficulty, by the wide extension of the Roman franchise, 
inasmuch as, instead of the men appearing in person, and 
submitting to an examination, as had been the case before, 
the custom of making levies by lot was introduced in 
001-% The tribunes therefore now demanded, that each 
of them should have the privilege of exempting from 
military service ten of the men selected by the consuls 
for the legions : and, wlien the consuls would not consent 
to this, the tribunCxS ordered them to be iniprisoned'"^^. 
This is a remarkable fact, which shews how much the 
character of the tribuneship had become alK'red and de- 
generated A few years later, the tribune C. Atiuins 
Labeo ordered the censor Q. Metelliis to ho thrown down 
the "J^irpeiaii rock, and it was only with difficulty tliat 
he was saved from the hands of this tyrant l)y the other 
tribunes, on wliom bis relations called for protection 
Such wild acts of tribunes, which are not unfroquent 
during this period, prove that the tribunes themselves 
no longer knew what they really were. 'Fhe same Atlnius, 
whom 1 mentioned before, carried a law of great import- 
ance, that the tribunes of the people should be senators 
by virtue of their office, and tluit they should not he 
excluded from the senate on any other grounds than 
those on which other senators were excluded Hy this 
law, the senate would have become an entirely democratic 
and elective assembly ; but, although GelHus supposes 
that this law remained in force, yet it cannot have been 
of long duration. I believe that the Icfjtjs Aelia ami Jntvuu 
whieli are only mentioned by Cicero belong to the end 
6f the sixth century. They ordained that the concilia 
convoked by the tribunes should, like the comitia ol‘ the 

” Appian, De Reb. llispan. 49. 

Livy, Epit. lib. 55. Compare voi. i. p. 6'55. foil, 

** Livy, Epit. lib. 59 ; Cicero, pro Donio, 47. 

» Gellius, XIV. 8 ; Zonaras, vti. 15. 

^ See the passages in Orelli’s Onomasticon Tullianuin, pars in, 
p. 136 foil. 
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centuries, be liable to be dissolved by signs in the heavens. 

measure had been resorted to in order to effect 
something which was necessary, for the higher classes 
ret|uired protection against the violence of the tribunes, 
which threatened to break up the constitution ; and the 
augurs now had a veto against the tribunes, as the tri- 
bunes had against the government. I'hc importance of 
these law\s is evident from the inaviner in which Cicero 
speaks of them. Yet it was umvorthy on the part of 
the Romans that, in order to attain their object, they had 
recourse to a lie, with the full consciousness that it was 
one. 'i'be form of the leges Aelia et Fuvia is strange and 
offensive, but the meaning was to create a sort of counter- 
tribuneship. 
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LEClURE XX\'L 

AfilsH PUBLK’IJS AND ITS OCCUl’A'I’K >N. CONOITJON OK 

THE HOMAN PEOPLE AT TME TIME OK THr. GRAtTMlI. 

AG!0\1{IAN 1.AW OF TI. SExMPR. GMACCHUS. OKAIEVt- 

TEU OF THE OPPOSITION. 


'I'liEUK was a tinio wlien tho iiaino of ilio (Iracchi 
was branded with infamy, and when t!i(?y were lookefJ 
upon as notorious only for their avl)itviiry j)i‘Of*eei]in,i»s, 
and as the ringleaders of a tyramiieal facrion ; I)ut sin h 
opirfums, as well as the old view of the agrarian laws, are 
now und(?rmiri€d; and, althongli tlie intricate nature of tliOf 
ar/er /m/jlicus may not be univi'rsally understood, yoU in 
Germany S the correctness of the results of our liistorical 
investigations is generally recognised ’. 

Ager puhllcm land coiKiucrcd in war, and belong- 
ing to the rc})ublic. The use of it was given either to 
Itomans, or to 'natives, or to others, on cortain conditions. 
''I’he Licinian law had ordained that no one should pos- 
sess more than five hundred jngers of it ". 'J'lie ocenj^a- 
tion of such public land could indeed be transmitted 
from father to son as an inheritance, and it could sold 
or disposed of in other ways; but the occupant always 
remained a precarious tenant, whom the owner, that is 

* With the exception, perhaps, of some o!>s<;ure ajnl isoJalcjl 
<jorner of Austria. — N. 

2 See vol. II. p. lao foil. (In an AmericaJi work on rny History 
of Rome, the author, a remarkable man, states that Ihcre was not a 
person in the world to wliom the tuition that the tiiawadii did noUat- 
tack private property was not perfectly new when it was first pro- 
muIgated.—N.) * f.-ompnre vol. in p. l:c 
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the republic, had the right to turn out, whenever it was 
thought necessary to apply such land to other purposes. 
Ihe manner in which the Licinlan law was observed, 
was such as niigbt have been expected. L. Postumius 
eiii|)loyed a whole legion in the cultivation of an exten- 
sive tract of domain land*; and it is a well-known fact, 
that Liciniiis Stole himself emancipated his son, that he 
might be able, in his name, to occupy a greater portion 
of public land than his own law permitted^. Down to 
the war with Pyrrhus, itnincnse tracts of land had l)een 
acquired; and, during the time of th(^ Punic wars, the 
public domain was increased to an enormous extent. A 
groat part of it was used for the foundation of colonies, 
or wa.s as.signed to the Roman allies; hut, in this case 
also, in such a manner that the republic retained the 
ownership for itself. After the Ilannibalian war, a num- 
ber of colonies were founded, and extraordinary assign- 
ments had only been made to the veterans of Scipio in 
Apulia, Samnium, and Liicania; and, ever since the time 
of C. Flaminius, nothing had been assigned viritim to all 
the plebeians. A man who himself farms a piece of land 
w'hiclj requires no capital can, of course, pay a much higher 
rent than a man who cannot hrrm it himself; for the latter 
requires labourers, whereas the former not only reaps the 
whole produce of the soil, but has not to pay any wages. 

• I have a very accurate knowdedge of the present system of 
^ agriculture in Italy, and I am acquainted with large tarniers, 
who have vast possessions, which they manage on specu- 
lation, and who are an abominable class of men, and must 
lead to the ruin of their country ; although, in some re- 
" spects, they have a title to praise, which is not sufficiently 
acknowledged. Hut I also know small independent pea- 
sants, the most respectiible class of men in Italy and I re- 

« See vol. in. p. 4.13. * See vol. hi. p. 52. 

® With these sentiments, ami those which follow, compare a letter 
of Niehiihr, in Li'hniiinfwh rich ten uher li* U. Ninhuhr, vol. ii. p. 398 
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member very well one poor peasant of 'Fivoli, who was 
obliged to recover his small estate from the hands of a 
usurer, and exerted all his powers to satisfy his noble pride 
of being an independent proprietor. On that or*casion, I 
saw very clearly the influence of wages, and how important 
it is for a family to have 'a piece of land which they can cul- 
tivate themselves without the employment of labourers, fn 
Italy, the money is in the hands of the few, the nobles ; 
and, in unproductive seasons, the peasant is obliged to sell 
or pledge his piece of land. During the middle Jiges, the 
number of these small proprietors was very great, but at 
present it is greatly reduced. In my inquiries at Tivoli, I 
learned that formerly almost every citizen had his hide* of 
land ; but that, in times of war, many had been obliged to 
sell their property ; so that, fifty years ago, tluj number 
of small landed proprietors was five times, and 400 years 
ago, fifty times greater than at present I can assert this 
the more confidently, as I have my information from the 
old statistical docnineiits of Tivoli itselP. It was exactly 
such a state of things as this whic.'h presented itself to 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus. While the number of Roman 
citizens was increasing every year by Italian allies, who 
obtained the Roman franchise, and more especially by 
freedmen, the number of landed proprietors decreased. 

The numerous small estates of former times wore no 
more. During the Hannibalian war everything had be- 
come altered ; for where, for example, a poor peasant 
was the neighbour of a rich one, the former had been 
compelled, during those times of distress and c[)idemic 
flisorders among the cattle, to borrow money from his 
neighbour, and not being able to give security, lie had 
undoubtedly to pay a high per centage as interest Now 
the son of such a peasant was, perhaps, serving in the 
legions, and if the father happened to be attacked by 

foil., where a more detailed des(M*iption of the state of the lt.'3*uin 
peasantry is given. 

^ Compare I^^bimsnnrhridi^ert ifbrr /?. G, j\h'hithyf vol. ti. p* tOi. 
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illness, ho was obliged to engage labourers. In this 
rnanner he was reduced more and more, and if in the 
end ho was not able to pay the interest, he was com- 
pelled to give up his land to his neighbour. In this and 
various other ways many a small estate had passed into the 
hands of the ricli®. Such a cliarige of property increases 
in its progress like an avalanche. The Licinian law had 
enacted that, on a piece of one hundred jugers of the 
domain land, a certain number of citizens should be em- 
ployed as labourers, ' in order that it might be cultivated 
by freemen and not by sluves^^. Hut tins onactmeiu had 
not been observed, and thousands of slaves were em- 
ployed on account of their cheapness. It is not im- 
j)vobable that the first idea of reform occurred to 'I’il). 
Senipronius Gracchus, when on his march to Spain he 
passed through Etruria, on whose extensive estates be 
saw fiir and wide no free labourers, but numbers of slaves 
in eliains^^’. 

The population of Home had more and more become a 
true populace, while in the country the number of the poor 
was incr(?asing to an awful extent It was a state of things 
like that towards which, unfortunately all Europe is, at pre- 
sent, hastening; but the difference is, that the Romans had 
it in their power to remove the evil. Few Romans reflected 
upon the causes out of which it had grown ; but many must 
have known that the misery would never have reached that 
height, if tlie Licinian law had been observed, if men had 
been appointed to watch over its proper execution^ and if 
tlie newly acquired lands had from time to time been dis- 
tributed or their occupation been rightly conducted. Every 
\ one, like the king in Goethe's poem, wished for a difterent 
i state of things, but no one bad the courage or will to un- 
dertake the reform. After the second Punic war it would 
not have been difficult to accomplish the object. In the 

('ato aj>. Plin. ilist, Nat. xvru. d ami 7 ; Sailubt, Jugarth. H. 

>?ee vol. ill. p. hi, Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 8. 
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midst of great shocks and sufferings of a state there occur 
rnoruonts which must bo seized, and in wliich the disease 
can be overcome ; but that moment had been neglected at 
’Home, and was now irreparably lost. Seventy years bad 
now elapsed from tho time of the llaiuiibaliaii war, and 
every one who contemplated the condition of the republic 
must have felt like a person who is suddenly placed beibre 
a bottomless abyss. C. Laelius is said to have had the in- 
tention to interfere and to help, but afterwards to l)ave 
given up the idea as impracticable. Hence he is saiil 
to have received tho surname Sapiens, cither in mockery 
or to indicate his real wisdom.’* 

All the great Itomau families were concerned in these 
things, for there were surely few of tho illustrious families 
wliich were not in the possession of public domain exceed- 
ing by far the lawful extent of bOO jugers, or whicli did not 
keep upon it more than the legal number ot' a hundred 
large and five lumdrcd small cattle. I’o offend these 
families was unavoidable. Hut tlio law was j)erfectly clear, 
and might have been enforced with the utmost strictness ; 
and if this had been done according to the letter no one 
could have raised any objection, any more than a farmer of 
domains can object to the government, when he Is told that 
he must leave his farm, that his holding the land alone is 
considered detrimental to the state, and that it must he 
parcelled out and distributed among other tenants. Hut 
there was, on the other hand, a kind of eijuily to be 
observed. Even C. Flaminius bad not; ap[)lied his law 
to domain land already occupied, but only to newiy-con- 
*quered land, and he had thus tacitly acknowledged the 
right of possession. Since that time a hundred years had 
elapsed, and those lands had conse({uently Ireen in the pos- 
session of a family for the period of a hundred, and other 
lauds even for a period of 150 or 200 years; and where they 
had not continued in the same family, they had been bought 


b Plutarch, Tib. Hracch. S. 
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of them by others who never thought that these lands would 
be taken from them. Many might have said that they had 
acquired them bono fide; many also had received them in a 
desolate condition after having been ravaged and laid waste* 
in war, and had, at great cost, cultivated and changed them 
into fertile fields or olive plantations, w hlch require a long 
time before they bear fruit ; others had spent large sums in 
erecting extensive buildings on those lands. The question 
therefore naturally arose, whether all these things should 
he sacrificed by the occujiauts. If Gracchus had demanded 
this, he would have acted witli perfect justice, and in ac- 
cordance with the letter of the Liciniaii law; but it would, 
neveitlieless, liave been in the highest degree unfair. He 
therefore formed a dilFerent |)lan. The bill he brought 
forward enacted that no one should occupy more than 500 
jugeFvS of the domain land, and jugers for each of his 
sons, which however must have been limited to two sous, 

{ as I conclude from the expression neqais plus mille apri 
\juyera hahereV^K 11(3 further wished to enact that tlic lands 
thus recovered by the state should not be allowed to 
be sold, in order to prevent the wealthy Uomans from 
sooner or later acquiring them again. Buildings erected 
on land which according to tliis law was to be taken from 
the possessors, vvere to be valued, tind the jn ice to be given 
in moiK.'y to the owner of the buildings. I'he only difliculty 
now remaining was this. Those who had purchased such 
lands and paid for them their actual value, lost their 
money; and a man, for instance, who possessed 400 jugers 
and bought 400 in addition with ready money, lost the 
value of 300 jugers. What should have been done in 
such a case? I'he stale ought undoubtedly to have 

paid a nmderate price for such lands, and then no one 
could have objected. And, indeed, this plan would not 
have involved any difficulties, for the number of those 
who possessed more than 1000 jugers cannot, after 

Aurel Victor, De Vir. illustr. ai; Livy, Kpit. lib. .58; Applun, 
l>e Bell. Civil, i. 9, 
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all, have been so very great, anil <^ertainly the public 
treasures could not have been applied in a better way. 
The sentina rei publicae^ or the poor — who were a burden 
’to the state and a disgrace to the Roman people, tliey 
sold their votes, for they could not be excluded from the 
comitia — might thus have been made honest citizens, and 
in this manner the object of Gracchus would have been 
fully and completely attained. It is ever to be lamented 
that Gracchus did not adopt this course, which was abso- 
lutely necessary, whatever it might have cost the republic. 
Even this plan would undoubtedlj' have called forth a ve- 
hement opposition on the part of the wealthy aristocrats, 

; but certainly not that bitter exasperation which Gracchus 
had to encounter. There were many who felt how daii- 
‘ gerous the disease was under which Rome was labouring ; 
but most of them considered its condition perfectly hojic- 
less, and tliought that it was impossible to interfere witli- 
out calling forth a host of other evils. 

Til). Ciracehus did not stop short here; he is further said 
to have contemplated to extend the Roman franchise ; but 
the account we have does not allow us to take this for 
certain, Prom the actions of his brother w'o clearly sec 
that he w'as aware of the fact, that the middle class of 
citizens had vanished almost entirely, and that in order to 
restore that class, it was thought necessary to grant to the 
Italian allies the full rights of citizenship. A wise plan ! 
The party of Gracchus contained many distinguished men, 
who were certainly as great losers by his law as its opponents, 
but tliey were nevertheless ready to support the noble cause. 
Even Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, who in other re- 
spects shared the pride of his family and P, Mucius Scae- 
Yola*^ the great jurist, who was consul that year saw the 

Vellej. Paterc. ii. 2. 

Plutarch, Tib. CJracch, 8 and 9 ; Cicero, Acadeni. r. 

Both the consuls of that year were i)leheians, which shews the 
absurdity of French and Italian historians who speak of a strug-prle 
between patricians and plebeians, — N, 
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necos»sity, and encouraged Tib, Gracchus, although they un* 
(jvicstioiiably occupied as much of the public domain as tlie 
Scipios. It is difficult to describe the exasperation of the 
opposition party who violated oven the laws of j>ublic 
decency ; for men of distinction and champions of the oli- 
garchs no sooner perceived that their interests were at- 
tacked, tliiin they displayed all the greediness and avarice 
which \\'e usually see only in persons without any educa- 
tion : they had recourse to excesses such as arc generally 
coiurnitt(3tl only by the lowest of the rabble. It is one of 
the most revolting sights, when such men assume a con- 
duct by which they place themselves entirely on a level 
with the }>v)pula(.*e--aud such was the conduct of those 
oligarchs. Tib. Gracchus w'Jis the noblest among the 
young men of his time, and enjoyed among his country- 
men the same d(*gice of respect as among the barbarians. 
Every one acknowledged his virtues, and even those who 
had none themselves could not deny that he possessed 

virtut33, or as they may have called thorn -follies. 13ul 

all this was forgotten by his antagonists; tl)oy spoke of 
liim as a vi(3ter and a mutineer, and a coalition was 
formed against him. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, — the 
grandson of him whom the Roman senate had called the 
best of the Uoinans, in the time of the Uannibalian war, 
and the son of him who had zealously exerted himself to 
preserve the manners of the olden times, — now conspired 
with the infamous Q. i^ompeius. But still we cannot 
conclude from this fact that he was a thorough mis- 
creant: he was only a man who had become hardened 
and intractable in his oligarchical pretensions, who saw 
his enemy in the light in wffiich bis interest placed him, 
and hated him, and wished to hate him with justice. 
According to the Publilian law, the law of Gracchus did 
not require the sanction of the senate, and as soon as 

The whole op^iositioci was confined to the senate, for the tri- 
bunes, with the exception of M. Octavius, and the Jissenibly of the 
people, supported him.— N. 
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the tribes had passed it, its execution could follow im- 
mediately. A triumvirate was to be appointed as a per- 
petual magistracy, to watch that the law was fairly car- 
’ried into eflcct All that the oj)ponents of Gracclnis 
could do was to incite his colleague, M. Octavius, against 
him. 

Ill certain Roman families we find certain sentiments 
and opinions hereditary. Such is the ease in all free 
countries, and it is one of the talismans by which their 
constitution is [>rc.served. So it is in hingland, and so 
it is with our views about the Cliurch in which we arc 
born, 'riicrc are also certain family characters, and all 
the Gracchi are distinguished for their mildness, their 
unallected and sincere love of the o]>prcssed, a tcature 
which we can trace through three generations: we first 
find it in the Gracclius who occurs in the second Runic 
war, then in (hacchus, the censor, who married the 
daughter of the great Scipio, and lastly in his two sons. 
'Jo dwell on such characters as those is the more dti- 
lightful, as they are seldom met with in history: in our 
own days they seem to be quiie extinct. 
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LECTURE XXVIL 

MACHINATIONS OF THK OPPOSITION. — xM, OCTAVIUS IS 

PUIVED OF HIS Ol^ITCE, AND THE LAW OF TIB. GBAC- 
cnus CAIlllIEI). — HE TBIES to obtain the TniBUNE- 
SMIP FOB THE NFXT YEAR. — IS MURDEUKI). — PERSE- 
CUTIONS OF ins rniENBs. — events of the pebtod 
FROM THE DEATH OF TIB. GUACCIJUS TO THE TRIBUNE- 
SHIP OF C. SEMPRONIUS GUACCHUS. 

As there was no other way of prevcBting the agrarian 
bill of Tib. Gracchus being carried, than by inducing one 
of the college of tribunes to interpose his veto, the antago- 
nists of Gracchus contrived to gain M. Octavius for that 
purpose. If the notion that the tribunes originally be- 
longed to a class of Romans inferior to the ruling party 
is utterly groundless, it is still more so in regard to the 
times of which we are now speaking; nay, we may say, 
without any hesitation, tliat at this time the tribuneship 
was held almost exclusively by such men as belonged 
to consular families, and that a plebeian very seldom ob- 
tained the consulship without having previously been a 
tribune, 'rhus the tribunes were just as much persons 
of distinction, as those w'ho were invested with the highest 
magistracies, and it was by no moans an extraordinary 
case that a man like Gracchus was among the tribunes. 
All novi homines passed through the tribuneship, and any 
plebeian, who had the opportunity of being raised to this 
office, was assuredly very glad to obtain it. M. Octavius 
beloijged to a very distinguished family, and would himself 
have been a great loser by the law of his colleague. But 
^Gracchus offered to make good this loss out of his own 
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property. Octavius could not accept tliis offer without low- 
ering himself. Gracchus then entreated and besought him 
to give up his opposition, and intimated to him, that unless 
lie did so he himself would be obliged to proceed to o\- 
treiues, and to propose to the jieople to deprive him of his 
office. This was indeed the greatest irregularity, but Grac- 
chus might have said in liis own defence, that a tribune 
who was independent of the people was an abuse, and a 
still greater irregularity. The people had surely the right 
to take away a commission from a man to whom they had 
given it ; and it is an absurdity, if, in a republic, this 
right is not maintained. Gracchus was therefore in reality 
right, but as far as the forms were eoiicm-ned, lie upset 
the laws of the constitution. Yet it was a case, as he 
might have said, in which necessity broke through all 
laws; and in order to act with jierfect justice, he offered 
himself to be put to the vote first. When Octavius per- 
sisted in his refusal, Gracchus, who saw that his object 
could not be attaiiieil in any other w'ay, jivoceeded to carry 
his threat into effect. When seventeen tribes had already 
accepted the proposal, Gracchus again entreated Ot^tavius, 
either to desist from his opposition, or to give u)) his 
office; and when Octavius still persevered, the eigliteenth 
tribe voted, and his tribuneship was gone, Gracchus had 
thus been <lnven by his opponents to an act of formal 
injustice, and those who had no feeling of right and wrong 
triumphed over him, as if he had really violated the huvs 
of the constitution. 

'fhe agrarian law was uow' carried without opposition, 
and a permanent triumvirate w^as appointtMl, consisting of 
Tib. Gracchus, his brother Cains, and Appius fdaudius. 
He also carried a law, that the treasures which king At- 
tains had bequeathed to the lloinan people, should be 
divided among those to whom lands should be assigned, 
in order to afford them the means of purchasing the neces- 
sary implements. 

The time w na now approaching when the tribunes for > 
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file next year were to be electetl The tribunes entered 
u[)on their otlice on the ninth of December, but for a long 
time past — we do not know wiien this custom began, — 
the elections had taken place very early in the year, at* 
the commenctMuent of June, the harvest time in Italy. 
The tribunes at that time always appeared in the senate, 
and took part in the discussions ; and here Tib. Ciracchiis 
vras treated with the most vulgar and unbridled fury. Jt 
must have been evident to him, that if he should one day 
be without his sacred magistracy, he would be the victim 
of his opponents; he would, after the expiration of his 
tribimeship, still have been truwwir arfromm dhideyidormi^ 
but he would not have been inviolable. He thereJi’ore 
offered himself as a candidate for the tribiineship for the 
year following. This was the more agreeable to his enemies, 
as it was contrary to the existing law or cusloni. This 
custom may have arisen out of the mere circumstance 
that, for a long period, no tribune bad held his oilice for 
two successive years; but in later times Ibe re-election 
of the same man is by no moans uncommon. When tlie 
tribe which had the pracragativa had elected diim and the 
second had given its vote tlie same way, iIjo 0}>position 
party declared the votes to be illegal, and demanded of 
the trilunies to stop the election. Q. Ilubrius, the cob 
league of ( iracclius, who presided at the election, hesitaftid^ 
not knowing what lo do ; and Mummius, the successor of 
Octavius, offered to take the place of the prcsid(*nt ; the 
other tribunes dernaiided that the presidency should be 
decided by lot. These disputes occupied the whole day, 
whicli passed away without anything being decidt'd k 

'Fhe events whicli occurred on tliat day convinced Tib. 
Gracchus that his life was in danger, and he went about 
among the people like an accused criminal with his only 
little son, begging them to protect his and his child’s life.. 
It was his misfortune ihat the election took place at this 
season of the year, for the country people, who, at any 
' * Appiau, De Bell. Civil, i. H, 
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other time would Imwa liooked to Rome by thousands to 
protect him, were now^ detained by their labours in the 
fields. The population of the city was iridifferent towards 
<Iiracchus, and could, in fact, not be otherwise, for a great 
luimber oi’ them had no interest whatever in the affair. 
In this instance too we see how the nature of the ('ou- 
stitution had become different from what it had been in 
former times, though not a single iota of the laws had 
been altered. In former times, when the territory of Home 
i-.did not extend further than about lifty or sixty miles from 
the city, every one could come to Koine on extraordinary 
occasions, and the rustic tribes could be really represented 
by the lloviani rustic) ; but after tlio assignments madi^ by 
C. Flaminius some country-people lived at a great distanee, 
as far as the Komagna, and it was impossible for tlunn 
to come to the city to attend the assemblies. 

'fhe election w^as to be continued tin? next day, and 
the people assembled with a presentiment that, blood 
would be siu^d. 'Fib. Gracchus himself was scarcely 
armed. In the ear liest time>s of tire republic, at least as 
far as the first deead of Livy goes, wc soi? that the ])la( (? 
where the tribunes addressed the plebs was tlie rostra in 
the forurn, and it was in the foriiin that the plebs gave 
their votes. In later times, and even as early as the 
Ilannibalian war, the plebs never voted in the forum but 
on the area in front of the cajiitol"'. Here a scafiblding 

- The time at which this eh:tfige took place U not kniovn, l>ut it 
is possible that some one may iliscover it. Wliat is said about it 

the common works on Roman Antiquities is wrong. The votes 
were at this time probably given vim mre. In the comitia of tlie 
centuries the votca were given^ according to tlie lex ( Jassia. hy means 
of little tablets. (C)rellh Onomast. Tulliaii, ni. p. 278, fuJl.) Tliis 
lex tabollaria still requires to be more fidly explained than has yet 
been done. In works on Roman Antiquities it is erroneously stated 
that the votes in the assemblies of the tribes were always given viva 
voce; and it is the great Cicero^ for wlioin 1 nevertheless eiitfytain 
the highest esteem, who has occasioned this and other errors respect- 
ing the constitution. — N. 
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\va3 erected on such occasions, and benches were placed 
around it, as is still the custom in Italy. When the people 
were assembled a tumult broke out, and the uproar became 
so violent, that several benches were broken. The senate 
had j)urposely assembled in the neighbourhood. 

The tumult was declared seditious, and the senators, 
P. Scii)io Nasiea at their head, entered the assembly, A 
lie had been spread abroad, that Tib. Gracchus had ap- 
peared with the diadem; no one surely believed in this 
impudent calumny, except those whose interest it w^as to 
assert it’^ The people, who had no clear notion of what 
they wanted, deserted Gracchus. A common man, or one 
of the colleagues of Gracchus — for many claimed the 
honour- - was the first who struck liim on his head with a 
piece of wood, and he was killed. A number of his fol- 
lowers were instantly taken prisoners as his accomplices. 
His friend P. Mucins Seaevola had opposed the persecu- 
tion, but in vain. The real persecutions, however, were 
carried on in the year following, by P. Popillius Lacnas 
in a manner worthy of the Inquisition, or of an Alba. 
Thousands were consigned to prison with or without a ju- 
dicial verdict, and this Popillius was descended from a man 
who, about 240 years before, had been one of rhe greatest 
champions of liberty \ The cruelties of this monster may 
be read in l^lutarch’s lives of the Gracchi. There is how- 
ever one anecdote which I cannot leave unnoticed, and 
which refers to an event that must have taken place the 
year before the consulship of Popillius Laenas. The most 
intimate friends of Tib. Gracchus w^re not warriors or 
statesmen, but Greeks of cultivated minds, such as Dio- 
pbanes of Mitylene and Blossius of Cuma. I'he latter was 
a Greek philosopher, for although the inhabitants of Cnma 
spoke the Oscan language, yet they were in reality Greeks. 
When he was summoned by the lictors to appear before 
the tribunal of the consuls, and was questioned about the 
relation between him and Gracchus, he openly avowed that 


* Plutarch, Tib. Gnacch. 19. 


* See voJ. III. p. 46 foil. 
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he had been his intinuite friexul, and ou being asked 
whether he had always obeyed his <a:»nim£uuls> Hlossins 
answered in the aflirmative, adding that (kacchus luid 
jievcr desired anything that was bad. At length he was 
asked, what he vvonld have done if Gracchus Inid ordered 
him to set fire to the C£>pitok lUossius replied: Gracehus 
would never have given such a command, but if he had 
I should have obeyed it, for I am convinced that it would 
have been for the good of the people^', rhis answer of 
Blossius lias been censured, V)ut it was the iault oi those' 
who put such a captious q\iestion to him. He saw in 
Gracchus his own exalted sell, and the word he spt^kcs 
does not disgrace him, but those who wreneln'd it from 
liivn. '^riie persecutions ot Popillius I.aetuis cannot be 
characterized in any other way than by saying, that they 
were the most horrible inurvkn’s: all whom he put to death 
were pure and innocent victims. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the ruling party could 
not abolish the triumvirate. Tlic place oi d Ih. Gracchus 
was occuj'.icc! liy M* b'ulvivis Maccus, and wlien Appius 
Claudius died, C. Papirius ( -arbo, a disciple ol (.irjicchus, 
but, as usually happens in such circumstances, an unwtn*- 
thy one, was appointed in bis stead. Carbo followcAl the 
foot-steps of Graoclius, but with evil intentions. A man 
of great distinction who bad jiassed a life full ol awful 
changes of fortune once said to me: ‘‘ \ou do not know 
what a recollection it is to have lived during a revolution: 
one begins the attack with the hosL and in the end one 
finds oneself among knaves.*' Such times as the I'rcnch 
•revolution to which my friend alluded are no longer to bo 
feared, and centuries may pass before a revolution breaks 
out in Europe ^ But in such times it cannot be said impres- 

* riutarch, Tib. (iraerh. c. 20. 

8 This feeling of security and the firm conviction of Niebuhr, 
that no state of Fairope had to fear a revolution are express^nl in 
several of his letters published in the W><oi.s*n(/r/>r;cA/^'n. Hence l»i> 
extraordinary surprise at the outbreak of t)»e French icvolution td # 

7 
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sively enough, that circumstances are often such as to draw 
the most innocent persons into the eiirreni, without their 
being aware of there being anything dangerous in it. Cir- 
cumstances are often so fearfully complicated, that only those' 
wlio possess an ii'oit determination arc able to stand and 
sec their way. In this manner honest men may continue 
to be the supporters of a govermnent, which, without their 
knowing it, has already passed into the hands of knaves. 
We have now come to that period of Roman histoi'y, 
when the explanation of the mere forms of the consti- 
tution is no longer sufficient, and when the men thein- 
Hclves must be considered each by himself, and when eacli 
is a se[)arate psychological problem. I'he spectacle which 
is presented to our eyes is that of men engagetl in combat 
with one another for the spoils of the dead body of the 
state. Papirius t'arbo was a man of groat talent, a cir- 
cumstance which often deceives us; but we must remem- 
ber that a man may even bo benevolent and affectionate, 
and may yet be in the power of the evil s|)irit. I liave 
knowm persons who were all that is amiable and good, in 
times of peace, but wlio, under the inil\ience of the demon 
of war, conunittod acts of which everybody would have 
thonglit them incapable. Carbo w^as a man of that cha- 
racter, so that the report of his leaving murdered Scipio is 
not at all incredible, alth.ougli it may be false. Scipio may 
have died a natural death, for it is not unfrequent in 
soutliern countries that persons are said to have been poi- 
soned, who are in reality carried off quite naturally by a 
sudden death, in an attack of putrid fever. But Scipio 
may yet have been murdered, for he had exasperated the ' 
])eople in the highest degree by a conduct which no one 
can approve of. The opponents of the Sempronian law 

July 18^50. 'fhe writer of these lines very w'ell recollects the diiy 
w hen the iiew's of it reached Bonn, Niebuhr, who had read them just 
before entering the Jeefure room, spoke during the whole hour about 
uotliiiig else but tfie circunistances which hud caused the oulhveak of 
. tliat revolution. 
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were not the Roman nobles alone, but among them were also 
many Italian allies; for when, for instance in Sanminm, a 
district was taken by the sword, it belonged to tlie Roman 
domain and might be given to Roman citizens, or, as was 
done ill many (^ases, to allies of the Romans, who were 
allovvcil to cultivate the» land on condition of their paying 
a certain tribute. The Romans, moreover, sometimes as- 
signed conquered lands to their allies, on condition that 
they should jierform certain services. Now all those al- 
lies who were in the possession of jiublie land — although 
the Sempronian law affected only Roman citizens coin- 
billed witli the wealthy Romans; and Seipio, aftei* his re- 
turn Irom Numantia, was their leader. In this nnliappy 
(Conflict, in consequence of which tlie right of citizenship 
was withheld too long from the allies, the exaspeu-arion on 
both sides rose to the bighcsSt pilcli. 3cipio intended to 
address the people, and was preparing his sj>eecli in the 
evening, but in the morning he was found dead in his he'd. 
Re was the brother-in-law of tlie ( Iracchi, for Sempronla, 
their sister, was his wife : and yet lu^ had decdari'd before 
the people, that he approved of the murder of 'I’ih. (irac- 
chus. 

Tlie period from the death of I'ib. (jracchus, to the 
tribuneship of C, Sompronius Gracchus, is marked by se- 
veral attempts of both parties, but tlie particulars ari' not; 
recorded. We know, for instance, that even a tribune, M. 
Junius J\miuis, quite in tlie sjnrit of the oligarchy, de- 
clared that he would not consmit to tlie civil- iVanchise 
being given to the Italian allies'. Rut as a wish for it 
had once ^arisen among them, it could no longer la? re- 
fused. Among the Marsiaiis and other nathjus of Italy, 
there were large, wealthy, and very illustrious families, 
whose morals w^ere uncorrupted, and at all events superior 
to those of the Homans. And yet they were exchuled 
from the franchise, and not even tolerated in the city. A 

• Cicero, De Officiis^ iri. II: compare Appian, De BclL 
I. 21. • 
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discontent spread among the allies, like that which we have 
seen produced iif Ireland on the Catholic emancipation 
question. Even in the trihuneship of Tib. Gracchus the 
subject had been discussed, whether the franchise should 
not be given to the Latins, that is, to those Latin colonies 
which had not received it in 417,^ especially Tibur and 
l^raenestc. 'lliese colonies consisted of Roman citizens 
and Italians of every description, who lived according to 
the I^atin law, and had the first claims to the Homan trail- 
chiso. Tib. Gracchus is said to have thought of propos* 
ing a law to satisfy their wish, hut he jirobably nevm' 
carried out this intoiitiom They then supported the senate 
against him, and afterwards demanded ihe rights of Ro- 
man citizens. We have unfortunately merely a few traces 
of the particular cinmmstanccs of that time, and we can 
hardly conceive how f'regellae could be so mad as to 
think of compelling the Romans by force to grant its re- 
quest. We find Frcgellae in arms, but the other towns 
took no part in the struggle. 4'he Italian allies also kept 
aloof, and may have been malicious enough to rejoice 
at tlie inconsiderate conduct of Fregellae, for the nature 
of their demands was quite difterent. Fregellae, which 
thus stood alone, was destroyed by the praetor I-,. Opimius, 
and heavy vengeance was taken on its inhabitants 

* Sec vol. HI. p. 140 folJ. 

® Livy, Elpit. lib. GO ; Plutarch, C. Graccli. ti ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 6 ; 
Aurel. Viet- De Vir. illustr. G4; Asconius ad Pisori. p. 17, ed. Orelli. 
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LECTURE XXVIIL 

c:. SEMPKONIUS ORACCnUS. lUS TIIIBUNKSHIF AND IJIGIS- 

I.ATION. — INTTUGFES OF THE SENATE TO DEPRIVE HIM 
OF THE I-AVOUR OF THE PEOPLE. 

It is a well attested fact that in point of talent Tiberius 
(Gracchus was excelled by his brother Caius. We have, 
properly speaking, no specimen of the oratory of "riberiLLs ; 
but of the speeches of Cains there are extant several frag- 
ments, whiclj perfectly justify the praise bestowed on them 
by Cicero who could not be mistaken on this point. It 
is further highly probable that Cains was more of a states- 
man than his brother; he displayed, at any rate, more of 
his talents, the cause of which may have been tlie circum- 
stance that the time of his public activity lasted longer ; 
for while tlie career of Tiberias did not extend beyond a 
period of seven months, Cains took an active part in public 
aflairs for two years previous to his Iribuneship, during 
the two years of his tribunoship, and also for some time 
after it. The statement that Cains owed his education 
chi<*fly to his excellent mother deserves full credit^. In 
the filial relation of the Gracchi to their mother, we sec 
another trace of the humanity of their family: and this 
filial attachment is a trait (piite foreign to the Romans of 
this, as well as of the subsequent periods of their history. 
Amiable domestic relations are extremely rare among the 
Romans, though we have a few instances of them in the 
case of Horace and his father, and in that of 4'acitus and 
Agricola, although Tacitus was unhappy in his own family. 
Caius was driven by a sort of fiitality into a path wfiere 


‘ Hrutujs, .*32. 


^ (’ii:ero» Brutus, '^7. 
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certain destruction awaited him. 13roken-h carted and 
deprived of all hope by the death of his brother, he was 
anxious to keep aloof from the high offices of state ; he 
was, it is true, triumvir, but this could not be avoided^ 
and he wished to act merely where he could do so wuth- 
out shaking or upsetting the actual state of things, some 
inner voice dissuading him from pui*suing any other course, 
lint the eyes of his own countrymen, as well as those of 
foreigners, were fixed upon him. His unassuming be- 
haviour when he was quaestor, and various a(dioiia wdiich 
were anything hut calculated to produce this effect, at- 
tracted the aUerition of the people towards him, '1 he 
senate (u-deavoured to dc^tain him, and to put oil his cleo 
tion to the Iribuneship, just as Charles I. rcfusctl to con- 
voke parliament, lint in these and similar cases, those 
wlso are in the possession of power only render things 
worse by Llieir attempts to check the course of events. 
The senate unjustly wanted to keep C. Gracfdius engaged 
in Sardinia, but he returned to Rome without asking for 
leave of absence. When be was taken to account for 
this step, he was accjuittcd, as it was too manifest that 
it was only by intrigues that he had bticn kept at a dis- 
tance, After his election to the tribuneship, which he 
entered upon under the greatest expectations of the peojde, 
liis first step naturally was to avenge the death of his 
brotlKU' and his friends. Nasica had gone to Asia, from 
whence ho had never returned; but many others of his 
party were yet at Rome, and against these Cains directed 
his operations. He brought fonvard two bills; the one 
enacting tliat those who had boon deprived of one office 
by the people, should not be allowed to be candidates 
for any other : the second, that any magistrate should be 
liable to a capital charge, wlio had put to death a citizen 
without a formal sentence having been passed upon hini^. 
The first of these bills w^as aimed at Octavius, but C. 
Gracchus withdrew it at the request of his mother. 

^ Plutarch, C, Gracchus, 4 ; ('icero,. |u*o Kabirio, 1. 
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1 he second, which was mainly diroc*ted against Popilliiis 
Laonas, was carried. Ilut J.aemis (juitted Italy*^. 'Thcso 
two laws were the 'mfiriae on the tomb of his brother; 
•but he did not stop short Imre. The execution of the 
agrarian law had been de.creed, and alfiiougli things went 
on slowly, yet some progress was made, and Cains re- 
mained triumvir. 

Ilis subse(pient legislation embraced every braiuii of 
llie administration, and is of the most varied naturt^ '. 
I hose who infer from liis legislation that he was a de- 
magogue, are greatly mistaken, the laws tlieinsehi's con- 
Ivadict such a view. The measure against wiiich jnost 
has boon said is that which ord(3red, that (‘orn should 
sold at a low price to the inhabitants of the city'’. In 
order to understand tliis law, we must remember that 
Koine was a republic witli iimnenso revenu(\s, a great 
part of wiii( h belonged to the sovereign, that is, iu the 
pc'oplo, and that a vast number of them were as ]K)or as 
the poor in our own days. What should such a population 
of free men do ? Were they to beg .'^ or should the state 
support them? 'Fho idea of the dignity of a five state 
lies at the bottom of many things, and tins is to a eertain 
degree the case wdth the poor’s rates in Kngland. With 
a barbarous peo[)lc this idea has no meaning; but with a 
free and jiroud nation it is a duty to provide for those 
members of the community who are unable to provide 
for tliemselves. The immlier of real paupers at Koine 
must have been immense; many of them were not in- 
cluded in any tribe, and others belongeil to the tnMus 
nrhanae^ but all were descended of 1‘ree j>arouts; — and were 
these people to be allow^ed to starve ? Koth the (iracidu 

AVe possess a beautiful fragment of the speech in wliicJi he 
brought forward tJiis l)ill against Laenas ; it is the heginuing of the 
speech, and is censured by (tellius (.\i. la,) in a pedautie Tiianncr. 
— N. ® Flutarch, 1. c. A. 

® Livy, Kpit. lib. (iO ; Appian, Do Hell. (-ivil. i.\i\ ; C'icevo, pro 
Sextio, , 
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entertained the idea of turning as many of them as possible 
into industrious husbandmen; but this was not practicable 
in every instance, for many had no claims to portions of 
the public land. If, in our days, a part of the revenue of a 
capital towMi were set apart to pamper the poor, it would 
indeed be culpable, although capitals are in most cases more 
favoured in this respect than other towns. But C. Grac- 
chus had no intention of giving away the corn for nothing; 
he only gave it at so low a price tliat, with some labour, the 
poor might be enabled to support themselves «an(l their 
children As lie was in general a zealous, active, and 
creative man, he built large corn-magazines, the ruins of 
which were seen at Home down to the sixteenth century, 
between tlie Quai, tlie Avcntinc, and the Monte 4'estac.eo; 
but no trace is now to bo seen of those horrea popnli Ho- 
rnaju, f bellcvo that it is from tins lime that wo have 
to date the distinction between the pMs iirbana and the 
thirty-five tvihes. 

Another law of C. Gracchus was proposed with tlie in- 
tention to make the service in tlie armies euvsier'^. The 
soldiers had formerly been obliged to provide themselves 
with the necessary weapons, that is to say, their value 
bad been deducted from tlicir pay. I'he republic was 
now’ so rich, and the treasury so well tilled, that it was 
by no means a great sacrifice to provide the soldiers with 
clothes and arms from the public treasury. He also made 
new roads through Italy, improved those which existed 
already, and brought their construction to a degree of 
perfection which it had never before attained 

After this he proceeded to measures relative to the 
constitution. A case of ddictam manlfestvm recpiired no 
trial among the Romans, and it was only necessary to es- 
tablish the identity of the person. If the case was not 
manifest, the praetor appointed a judge who proceeded ac- 

’ * Plutarch, 1. c. .5. 

• ^ PJuiiiiTh, K i:. 7 ; A|>pianj De Bell. C jvil. J. 
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cording to certain forms. This was the case both in civil 
and criminal affairs. It had been customary from early 
times to appoint senators as judges. Ever since the be- 
ginning of tbe seventh century a number of law'*suits, for 
which formerly specaal (|uacstors had been appointed to 
bring the cases before the popular courts, had been 
referred to ordinary court-days. As the complaints of 
Roman subjects against their Homan governors became 
more frequent, a quaestin rcpetundarum was introduced; 
the quaestor, however, did not bring such cases before 
the popular courts, but before one consisting of senators 
appointed to the oHice of judges by lot. But these judges 
were in the same predicament as those on whom they had 
to pass sentence: and this w^as the source of cornijRion, 
and the most scandalous verdicts had been pronounced, 
tlie judges having, in fact, made their olliee a very lucra- 
tive traffic, llie power of bringing a charge against a 
governor was much more detrimental to the provincials 
than if it had not existed at all, for tlio governors now not 
only endeavoured to enrich themselves, but had to spend 
large sums to bribe the judges, who again had no other ob- 
jects in view except to enrich themselves. All feelings of 
honour had vanished'^. It w^as evident that under such 
circumstances tlie state was hastening towards its down- 
fall. C. (iracchus, tlierefore, who knew very well that it 
must indeed be a hard winter before one wolf will seize 
upon another, turned his attention to the e(|uite8, - - the 
order which now constituted, in some nieasuro, a middle 
class between the senators and the lower people, although 
*they possessed immense riches. ; Things had reached tliat 

'* A striking? analogy to this state <»f things is exhibited at 
Naples. A Neapolitan minister, a very eccentrie but taJmilcd man, 
once said to me, tbut at Naples a man might have as many false 
witnesses as he eonld wish, at the rate of a Carolina (about six- 
pence) a-piece. When afterwards 1 asked a distifiguisbed Neitpo- 
litan, whether this assertion was not unju>*t, ho said that if a 
man would carry on Uiis traffic on a large scale, he might olitaiii 
tiny number of false witnesses at a still lower prices — N, 
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[)oint which we now sec in France, where no other standard 
of distinction exists except that of wealth. C. Gracchus 
saw in the equites a desirable equipoise to the senators, 
from the people he expected nothing at all, for he well 
know' that the popular courts were no longer worth any- 
thing, and that to some extent thfey consisted of a popu- 
lace just as corrupt as the Neapolitan lazaroni. C. Grac- 
chus therefore sought a remedy iu that portion of the po- 
pulation which consisted of the rich and wealthy; and he 
could, in fact^ do nothing else. Dy the lex Sanprouii 
judidnria he composed the judicia of 300 equites, who 
were now- the only judges. There are, it is true, three 
dilTeront opinions on this point, but after the inves- 
tigations oi' Mauutius it can no lougiT be a matter of 
doubt After an independent body of judges had thus 
been formed, he substituted a coromittee of tl^ern in the 
place of the popular courts, which from henceforward were 
called together only on rare occasions by w^ay of excepiion, 
and extraordinary inquisitions ceased altogether, 'rius law 
was in reality an encroachment upon the democracy, and 
in truth a very necessary one, for C. Gracchus knew the 
p<x>ple, and saw wliat a wretched class of men they w'oro. 

In order to introduce some better blood into the thirty- 
five tribes, he proposed to bestow the Koman franchise 
upon the Latins, who consisted of the original Latin towns 
and a number of colonies. The other Italian allies, frovn 
the Marca Ancona down to I..ucania in the south, were 
to step into the relation in which the Latins had been 
hitherto^^ It may be that something was actually carried 
into effect, but we do not know what. The plan itself 
was so wise and useful that all intelligent Romans, who did 
not wish to sec either the aristocrats or the democrats 

Appian, I>c Hell. (Uvil. i. Veil. P.iterc. ir. 6 ; 'raoitus, 
Annalcs, xii. 6*0. Livy, Epitome lib. (iO ; Plutardi, C, 

Ciragd^. 5. 

’’ Appian, 1. c. yS; •’.onipare Veil, rateri-.. ii. 0 ; Phitardi, ('. 

' Gracch. 5. 
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gaining the upper hand, must have been rejoiced at it. In 
many Italian towns there were families of distinction, whieJi 
would have settled at Koine, as in the time of Augustus 
the x\sinii5 Munatii, and othtn-s did. Cicero oxiircssly 
states^' that, previous to the Social war, Greek science and 
literature were more cultivated among the Latins than 
among the Romans. Therefore, instead of increasing the 
Roman people by freed-men and a low populace, C. (irac* 
chus intended to add numbers of good and well-educated 
Latins. I do not know of any wiser or more jiraiseworthy 
plan than this. 

Many of liis laws concerning the administration are 
eitlicr not known at all or known merely from slight alliu 
sions, but all those of wliich we have any knowledge arr 
excellent. Ten years had passed away since Attains had 
be(|U(vithed his kingdom to the Roman peojile, and seven 
since Aristonicus had been conquered; but the alfairs of Asia 
had not yet been settled, and the governors availed them- 
selves of tliis neglect for the purpose of satisfying their ava- 
rice by plunder. C. Gracchus at length carried a law by 
w hieh the province of Asia was regulated : tliis law is ad- 
mitted, even by Cicero, to have been a model of wisdom ^ ^ 
Especial care was taken to arrange the farming of tiio 
public revenue, in such a inainicr that the interest of the 
state was perfectly secured. While he assigned lands to 
the people, and endeavoured to turn as many of them as 
possible into honest peasants, he did not by any means 
sacrifice the interests of the republic ; for the tithes which 
the state had hitherto received from those lands were not 
‘abolished, in order that the republic might lose nothing. 
It was evident to him that Rome could only l)o saved by 
returning to her own principles, and he therefore imitated 
the ancient Romans who had renovated and, a.s it were, 

Pro Archia poeta, a. 

In Verrern, in. 6. This is, as far as I know, the only pa^f^age 
in which (!irero speaks of thks law, but he there says nothing in 
praite-e fif it. 
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refrtisbed the people, by extending the fraT)cl)itiie, He 
ojiened good pTOS[)ccts for the Italians who were to sue- 
ceed to the privileges of the Latins, for he undoubtedly 
hoped that a peaceful d«nelopnieTit of the principle would' 
lead to further and still more beneficial reforms. 

The senate had hitherto distributed the provinces at dis- 
cretion, which had given rise to the most delostahle system 
of bribery. The elections of magistrates had for a con- 
sidorablo time past taken [dace long before the close of 
the year, and the actual consuls, after the election of their 
successors, referred to tlic senate (h provhiciU^ and the 
senate then decided what commissions were to be given to 
the <!onsuls or praetors. Every one of course endeavoured 
to obtain that from wliich he hoped to derive the greatest 
profits or honour. C. Gracchus now made the wise law, 
(Mulcting that before the elections took place the senate 
should decide which provinces were to be given to the 
(ionsiils or praetors,^ ‘ so tluat tlie [)ersons to whom they 
were to bo given were as yet unknown ; the division of the 
provinces was then made by lot, and only in a few instances 
by the senate. This law did away at once with some of 
the most glaring abuses in the administration. 

While C. Gracchus w as thus quietly proceeding as a legis- 
lator, while he was engaged in distributing the public, land, 
and founding several colonies, in which the Ivatin.s and 
Italians were allowed to tak(3 part, the jealousy and exaspe- 
ration of the aristocrats rose to the highest pitch, and the 
senate now had recouivse to a peculiar kind of stratagem. 
M, Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues of C. Gracchus, 
was prevailed upon to try to uudermine his p()p\darity. ' 
Here w(^ have an instance in which it is clearly seen that 
the constitution of Rome was suited more for a city than 
for a whole nation. Livius endeavoured to outbid C. 
(Jracchus in conferring benefits upon the people ; he acted 
in t^e name of the senate and succeeded, for the masses 

('iccro, pro doirio, i) ; Sallust, Jiigurth. y*. 

** ratoiT. I. 1.5 ; Plutarch, t'. (inicch. 8 ; Appian, 1 . c. 
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never take the trouble to consider who the man is that 
otFers them advantages ; and in this instance, they were 
unable to recognize in the actions of C. Gracchus the 
piirity and sincerity of his intentions. Ihe majority of 
the inhabitants of Rome, whom I call Romans only with 
great reluctance, consisted of froedmen, and their children 
or grand-children, and they ])erhaps tho\ight that Grac- 
chus intended to deceive them. As Livius liehl out to 
them the same advantages as Graccluis, or even greater 
ones, the multitude followed him, altliough tliey must have 
seen through his schen\e. Such is the (iharacter of the 
Romans to this day; for if a man vontnres to give them 
his advice on any matter, out of true sympathy and with tlie 
greatest possible disinterestedness, they will always indulge 
in the suspicion that he has some impure motive for doing 
so, or that he is a knave. This trait is common to all 
classes in modern Rome. Liviiis abolished the tithes of 
the lands distributed, and proposed to found twelve co- 
lonies, each of which was to consist of 8()t)0 citizens'*’. 
Whether these colonies were actually established may be 
questioned, l)ut as tboso of C. (iracchus were established, 
I do not see why those twelve should not have been 
founded. I conceive them to be the xii. cohmiae of which 
Cicero speaks in his oration for Caecina During the 
llannihalian war, these twelve Latin colonies had deserted 
Rome, whereas the remaining eighteen had remained faith- 
ful'^'. If therefore, as I think, these twelve? colonies were 
not (juitc new' ones, but twa?lve Latin towns which still had 
a large and undivided territory, so that a great additional 
’number of citizens could find room in them, it is clear 
that these colonies obtained greater i)rivileges than those 
which did not receive any increase by the Livian law, 

Plutarch. C (iracch. 9. c. 3-5. 

(Livy, xxvii, a and 10.) It has been pro|X*se(l to read in the 
passage of (3cero xiix. eoloniarum. Instead of xu. coloiviarmn-i, hut 
this conjectJire cannot be admitted. N. -See Savigny, Zeitsehrift fiir 
gesch. Reditswi.ssensch. v, Q. p. ^37. 
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Gracchus saw that the thoughtless multitude followed the 
senate, whose sole object was to deceive them. Inhere are 
two classes of men, the one consisting of those who are 
sincere and open, and seek and love the beautiful and suIk 
lime, who delight in eminent men, and see in them the 
glory of their age and nation; ihe other comprising those 
who think only of themselves, arc envious, jealous, and 
sometimes very unhappy creatures, without having a dis- 
tinct will of their own ; they cannot bear to sec great men 
^ in the enjoyment of the general esteem. It was these lat- 
ter, a set of men more fatal to mankind than origiru'il sin, 
that rose against C. Gracchus. He was too spotless, too 
pure, and too glorious not to be an otfeiiee to many : for 
every one was reminded by his example of what he ouglit 
to be. : it was the greatness of Ciracchus which determined 
them to bring him down. i It is not surprising to find that 
:lliis disposition existt‘d among his colleagues, but thou- 
■sands of others wanted to make him feel that they had no 
gratitude for him. When the tribunes for the year fol- 
lowing were elected, he was taken no notice of, but he 
still remained triumvir. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


CONSULSnn* of l. opimius and death of c. ghacchi^s. 

C* PAPIllTUS CAimo. L. CKASSUS. FOUEION WARS 

DURING THIS PERIOD. THE JLGURTHINE WAR, AND 

.Sallust’s description of it. — m. aemiluts scauuus. 

L. OpiMriiS, a powerful sui)porter of the souato, was 
now raised to the eonsulship, which lie had sought in vain 
the year betbre, for C. Gracchus, who then })(issessed tfie 
highest degree of ])opularity, and was convinced that the 
people would ilo anything to please liiin, once requested 
them to promise him something, and when the [)roniise 
was made, ho asked them to elect C. Eannlus consul — 
none of whose anco.stors had yet held this dignity — in- 
stead of Opliniush just as in the ancient romance the 
ladies ask favours of king Arthur. Gracchus had thus 
incurred the implacable enmity of Opimius, and Fanuius 
faithlessly deserted him, and made common cause with 
his advi.Tsarios. Graccluis was now divested of the sacro^ 
mnrf.a potestas of a tribune; the measures of the senate 
displayed more and more rhoir hostile sj)irit, and the 
foundation of tlie colonies, which had been sanctioned by 
the senate itself, was suspended. On one occasion, when 
,the people were assembled in front of tlie ca[>itok and 
while Opimius was offering up a sacrifice, Ciracchus and 
his friends w^cre insulted by one of the lictors of the 
consul, who called out Make way, you had citizens, 
for the good ones/’ A tumult arose, and the man was 
killed^ At the instigation of Opimius and the oligarchs 

* Plutarch, C. Oraceb. 11. 

- Plutarch, F. (Jraccli. la. Compare Appiaii, 1. c. i. 
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the body was carried to the forum, in order to produce 
some great and tragic scene there. The senate made a 
<lecrce that the consuls should take care that the re- 
public might not suffer any injury — a decree which iiij 
vested them with dictatorial power, because it was no 
longer eustoinary to appoint a dictator, C. Gracchus 
took leave of his wife, and went with M. Fulvius to 
the yVventinc, which had at all times been a place ot 
refuge for the oppressed. But everything was in a state 
of utter dissolution, and he had no pow'er to oppose the 
senate ; he never thought of going to extremes, and ho 
could not make up his mind to sh(‘d ouo drop of blood. 
His friend Fulvius, a man of a bolder and more deter- 
mined cliaracter, armed as many of the populace ami as 
many slaves as he could, to defend himself. Their con- 
duct was like that of Brutus and Cassius. The elements 
of the old plebeian movements existed no move, and the 
j)opulaee of the city was in such a degraded condition 
that they had no sympatliy for Gracchus, nor could he 
feel any for thorn. The consuls therefore had no diffi- 
culty, and tlie only thing they had to do, was to attack 
the Aventinc with a small force. "ilie fact that the 
equites, who owed their existence as a distinct class to 
Gracchus, and who from this time forward are mentioned 
along with the people, as equiks ef: popiila.^ acted the part 
of mere lookers-on, is at first sight rather surprising, 
but is easily accounted for by the fear which is so pe- 
culiar to wealthy persons whose property does not con- 
sist of land but of capital. There is, on the whole, no 
(ilass of men more cow'ardly than that of mere capitalists,' 
as we sec in the history of Florence and of all other re- 
publics. 

The Aventine was feebly defended, and the clivus pub- 
licius was taken by storm. Fulvius I’laceus sent his son, a 
youth of eighteen year ., to the senate to sue for a truce, 
butHhe youth w'as thrown into prison and afterwards put 
to death. Flaccus himself was overtaken in some house 
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and slain. Gracchus leaped down from the steep wall of 
the temple of l.una on the Aventine, at present the church 
of St. Alessio, in order to reach the Sublician bridge; but 
ihe strained his foot, and as no horse was to be had, it 
was only with great difficulty that he arrived at the bridge. 
His friends Poinponius'and Laetorius, two equites of great 
fortunes, defended him against the pursuing enemy at the 
bridge, until they were cut to pieces ^ Gracchus in the 
mean time fled across the Tiber into a sacred grove, which 
however afforded him no protection, for Opimius had pro- 
mised to give the weight of his head in gold to any one 
who should bring it to him. Gracchus was soon over- 
taken, but it is probable that some faithful slave, or client, 
put an end to his life, /"tivery one knows the horrible bar- 
; barity of Septimuleiiis of Anagnia, who, himself a stranger 
to all these disputes, filled the head of Gracchus with lead 
to increase its weight. ^ Opimius put to death, during his 
consulship, more than 3000 persons, all of whom may be 
said to have been murdered ^ Some may have escaj>c(L 
The scone w^as, on the whole, like that at Naples in 1799, 
and all those who fell as victims were men of distinc- 
tion. Some of those who had belonged to the party of 
Gracchus became apostates, and among them we find 
C. Papirius Carbo, who, after being raised to the (»onsul- 
yhip, defended Opimius against the tribune, Q. Deciiis, 
who accused him of having put to death Roman citizens 
without a trial^. Carbo thus became the favourite ol the 

I’liitarcli, C^Gracch. 10 and 17 ; Appiau, 1. o. i. 20 ; Aure). Vic- 
tor, De Vir. lllustr. 65. 

* Pltjtarch, 1. c. ; Orosius, v. 12. 

(Cicero, Do Oratore, ii. 25, comp. 39 ; Livy, Kpitom. Hb. 01.) 
It is curious to see how great the power and induence of tra<litioii is 
in some of the tribuniciari families, and bow the same chamctcristics 
appear through several generatitnis, or recur after tlie lapse of a bmg 
intermediate period. An analogy to this is seen in England, in the 
family of the Russells. As instances of it in Roman history > may 
mention the Maelii, Fublilii, Idcinii, and Decii. A Decius is men- 
tioned among the first tribunes, and it was a Decius who now had * 
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oligavchs. Btit be soon found himself attacked by L. 
Oassus, tluj brother-in-law of C. Gracchus, and the same 
of whom Cicero speaks so often in his “Brutus,” and in the 
masterly dialogue “De Oratore,” He was a man of very 
great talent and. genius, but it was not cultivaterl in him 
as it had been in C. Gracchus, (hassus began his career 
with tlie popular party, but he afterwards deserted it: he 
went over to the senate, and became the detained champion 
of the oligarchy. Ilis apostaey, however, has nothing in it 
that is odious, and no blame can be attached to him ftn* it. 
His coming forth against Carbo was the tirsi blow which 
the victorious party received; his attacks were so severe, 
that ("arbo put an end to his own life by taking a .solution 
of vitriol (atramentum svforimnY\ All this was satisfactory 
to the feelings of those who still cherished the hope that a 
better time would come. But things remained as they w ere. 
'fhe equites were very much intimidated, and the conse- 
quences of tlie independence of the judges had not yet 
become visible. But matters were brought to a crisis by 
the war against Jugurtha. 

1 have not spoken of the foreign wars of the Romans 
during tl)is ])eriod ; and, as our time is very limited, I 
can now only just direct your attention to them, Im’oiti 

tlie couiMge to ficdiso Opiniitis. In tlie political coinlilion of otir 
country we can scarcely form u correct nttiion of sneU u jirinciple ; 
but in antiquity and in all free countries it pi'csei’ves tbc identity 
of sentiment from generation to generation, and is the security tor 
the identity of tbc political state of a natioji. Where tliis principle 
does not exist, we may declare without hesitation that the line 
wliich runs through the nation is made of sand, and may break 
off any wlierc and at any time ; so tliat siioli a nation is a mere 
assemblage of individuals, but not a slate with an hereditary con- 
stitution. 1 have mentioned this because it is a thing so completely 
foreign to ns, and because some of us might he inclined to look ujion 
it as an enslaving principle. — N. 

® (licero, Ad Famil. ix. 91 says mnikaryaa iiump.sme tUcitur, 
Niebvhr here confounds 0. Carbo with anotlier person of the same 
family, who accused by Antonins, Kutorio oimmtuio nb-^ 
• (Hcero, Ad Fain, ix, *^1. 
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the time of 'Fiberius Gracchus, to that wlu?n the Jii- 
gurthine war broke out, the Spaniards had shown hut 
little hostility towards the Koraans. The Balearian islands 
WT.re taken by Q. Metellus, one of the four sons of Motel- 
lus Maccdoiiieus. 'Fhe Metclli now' formed the greatest 
among the illustrious [dobeiaii families, and represented 
the pride of the oligarchy. They had gieat characters 
among them ; and all that can be censured, for instmiee, 
in Metellus Numidiens, lcave>s his personal character un- 
touched. Hie Balearian islands were conquered by one 
of his brothers, and another subdued the Dalmatians, who 
appear from henceforward as subject to Borne*. The 
Roman dominion in Gaul was likewise extendcMi. Hie 
first who were conquered there were the Sallnvians, in 
Provence, where Aquae Sextiae (Aix on Provence) ln> 
came the first Homan colony beyond the Alps. ])uring 
the Hannibalian war, the Arverni had the patronagi?, or, as 
it is called in the history of Greece, the supremacy over 
the greater part of soutlicrn Gaul; they were, governed 
by kings, and w'cre in the possession of a splendid empire. 
In the time of the Gracchi the Romans were engaged 
in a war against their king, Bituitus, and the Allobro- 
giaiis, and gained signal victories under Cm Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. Bi- 
tuitus was treacherously taken prisoner, and .spent the 
remainder of his days in Italy“. Soon after these victories, 
we must conceive the Roman empire to have extiMidcd 
over Dauphinc, the inhabitants of which (the Alloliro- 
gians) however, although they recognised tVie supremacy 
of Rome, did not belong to the Roman jnovinec. But 
Provence and lower Languedoc formed a real Roman 
province; and, although there was not always a praetor 
or a proconsul residing there, yet the whole administra- 
tion was that of a province. Hie exact time when that 

’ Livy, Epit. lib. (iO ami ; Florus, iii. S. * 

** Livy, Epit. lib, 61; Floras, in. 2; V'ell. Patercul. n. 10; 
Appian, De Keb. Gall. 12 ; Eutropius, iv. 22. 
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cotinfry was constituted as a Iloniaii province can only 
bo guessed, as wo do not possess the books of Livy in 
which he must have mentioned it. 

But by far the most important of this period isf 
that against Jugurtha. The description which Sallust 
has given of it is one of the best; specimens of ancient 
literature, and I am almost inclined to prefer it to his 
(Jatiline. But both works are peculiar phenomena in 
Homan literature : they are what we call inouog rapines, 
which are otherwise unknown among the Romans ; for the 
memoirs of Fannins were of quite a different nature. I he 
books of Sallust are not written in the form of annals, 
the character of which he evidently tries to avoid: Ills 
intention was to write history in a compact and plastic 
manner. The works of Sallust are of such a kind, that 
tfie more we read them the more do we find to admire in 
them : they are true models of excellent historical com})o- 
sition. As regards tlie Jugurthine war, I can do no 
better than refer you to Sallust’s description of it. 

; When Masiniftsa died, he entrusted Scipio with the oxe- 
; cation of his will, and left his kingdom to liis three sons, 
Gulussa, Micipsa, and Mastanahal, the last of whom is ex- 
pressly said to have been well acquainted with Greek lite- 
: rature-^ so thait he was not a barbarian. We must also re- 
member that, at the taking of Carthage, its libraries were 
given to these IvJumidian princes. The present shahs in 
those countries are in an infinitely lower state of civilisa- 
tion than the ancient kings of Numidia. Gulussa and Mtis- 
tanabal died; the hitter left no legitimate children, but 
only Jugurtha, a son by a concubine; and thus the vast' 
Numidian empire, extending from the frontiers of Morocco 
to the Syrtes, fell into the hands of Micipsa’^. He had 
two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. Jugurtha, who from 
his childhood had always gained the affections of all who 
came in contact with him, attracted the attention of king 
Mic^ipsa. But, when the latter discovered that the talents 

^ Livy, Epit. lib. 50. 


Sallust, Jugiirtli. 5, 
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of Ills young nephew were far superior to those of Ihs 
own sons, he was led by jealousy to send hini to Spain, 
hoping that he would there teriniuatc his career in the wav 
•against Numautia. Hut Jugurtha was spared by fortune; 
he distinguished himself, and bocarue the intimate friend 
of Scipio“. Some noble liomans tried to persuade him 
to cause a revolution, and place himself on the throne 
of Numidia. When Jugurtha left Spain, he received 
from Scipio a letter of reconnnendation to Micipsa, who 
thus becdnic reconciled to him; and in his will he (?vcu 
placed him on a footing of equality with his own sons 
— probably in compliance with the wish of the Homans — 
and the thr(;e princes were to govern their empire in 
common. .Hiempsal was proud and ferocious, and insulted 
Jugurtha, though he was unable to cope with him in any 
way. As these princes could not live at pea(re with one 
another, they resolved to divide the kingdom; but Jugurtha, 
not satisfied with this, murdered Iliempsal. Jugurtha’s 
character was like that of an Albancso, bold, audacious, 
(junuing, and adroit; he had no notion of the sanctity 
of an oath, no honesty, and no humanity : he was, in short, 
of a Satanic nature. He also made an attempt on the 
life of Adherbal, w ho, how^ever, (led to tlie Roinans. They 
were, at first, willing to investigate the matter; but Jugur- 
tha bribed the commissioners, among wliom Opimius, the 
murderer of (X Gracchus, was the most consjiicuous. Jliey 
were so overwhelmed with gold by the Nuinidian usurpin', 
that they decided everything according to his wishijs, and 
divided the kingdom in such a manner that he obtained 
the most warlike and most productive portion of Hut, 
immediately after the division, new quarrels arose between 
him and Adherbal, who was besieged in Cirta. The 
Italians, who were with Adherbal, advised him to surren- 
der, and tried to stipulate that his life should not be 
endangered; but Jugurtha cared little about this, and 
even gave vent to his rage against the Italians. During 

“ SidJust, Jugurth. 7. Jugurth. IG, ’ 
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tlie of Cirta, a Roman embassy arrived, and called 

Jui^urtba to account for his conduct ; but he evaded their 
summons in the most audacious manner : ho deceived 
thorn, and gained his object. One of these ainbasvsadors^ 
was M. Aemiliiis Seaurus, a great man in Roman history : 
but we are, nevertheless, in the gVeatest difiiculty as to 
what to think about him. When in earlier years I read 
in Horace*^, 

Regal urn et Scauroa, aiiimaequc magnae 

l^rodiguni Paallurn, &c., * 

I imagined that there must be in liis history many things 
which 1 did not know, for I was not acquainted with 
anything to justify such praise. It is at all events a 
great mistake of Horace to use the plural Scauros^ for the 
sou of our M. Aemilius Seaurus, whom Cicero defended 
merely to confer a favour on his family, was a mon- 
ster, and only another Verres. What seems to speak 
in favour of our Seaurus, is the great veneration w'hicdi 
(Jieoro entertained for him. 'Fo Cicero it was one of 
the most pleasing recollections of his youth wdien he 
thought of the time when, at the age of sixteen, be was 
introduced by his father into the house of M. Acmiliiis 
Seaurus, and formed the acquaintance of Mucius Scaevola, 
and all the great men of that age. But if wt look upon 
Seaurus as a man, without any such l)ias in his favour, we 
can say nothing without falling into the greatest contradic- 
tions, for at different times ho is quite a different man. 
I’here are persons who at one time display a very honour- 
able character, though at an earlier j)eriod of their lives 
they may have acted as very bad citizens, and as if they 
had no principles whatever. Such a man was, in the his- 
tor^y of lOnglaiid, old ^Shaftesbury, and the jjatriots under 
Charles II., who at one time kept up a secret corre- 
spondence with Louis XIV., while at other times they 
were real patriots 'Fbe fundamental features in the 

Ciirm. 1 . 12, 37. 

* I know a man who has a great name in histoi 7 , and who at one 
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cliaraeter of Scaiirus were very great pride, (Jecided ta- 
lents, and inflexibility. He was a great statesman, and 
during the last twenty years of his life he seems to have 
conducted himself, if not in a virtuous manner, yet with 
great consistency, so that, at least as far as appearance 
goes, he deserves the reputation which he has in history. 
His conduct, at the time when he was one of the coinrnis- 
siorn^rs to Numidia, was blameless, for he was particularly 
hostile towards Jugurtha. But after the death of Adlier- 
bal, things became too had: the consul L. Carpuvnius 
l^iso Uostia, received orders to lead an army into Africa 
against Jugurtha, and Scaurus accompanied him as his 
legate. The war was at first conducted in an honest way, 
but Jugurtha contrived to persuade Bostia and Scaiivus 
that peace was far more advantageous to them than war. 
He noininallv submitted to the Homans; thirty elephants, 
money, cattle, and deserters were surrendered to tliem ; 
but the whole transaction was a shameful masquerade, for 
the deserters were allowed to escape, and the elephantKS 
were given back for money 'riiesc things excited the 
greatest indignation at Romo, and C. Meminius, a bold 
tribune, came forward to cxjiose tlie whole of the revolting 
systoin. 

time did not sevupio to aepropri;ite advantages to liimsoif with Hic 
•iliiiost inchdicary., hut who, at nthor thnos, has acted like it true po- 
litical hero. Mail is a changeable being.- -N. 

Sallust, dijgurth. ‘29. 
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LECTURE XXX. 


rilK WAR AGAINST JDGURTHA CONTINUED. O. CAECILIUS 

xMETELLUS. — C. MARIUS BRINGS THE WAR TO A CLOSEr 

— TJIE ClMBltl AND TEUTONES. DEFEATS OF THE 

ROMANS BY THE CIMBRI. C. MARIUS FOUR TIMES 

CONSUL; BEGINS HIS CAMPAIGN IN HIS FOURTH CON- 
SULSHIP. 

Bes^pia's treaty with Jugiirtha was so scandalous, that 
C. Meramius carried a decree that au inquiry should he 
made into those transactions ; and L. Cassius, who was 
looked ujioii as a man of the greatest integrity, was 
appointed for the purpose. Ilis wt)rd was of such weiglit 
that Jugurtha, in reliance upon it, ventured to come to 
Rome to be tried. In Jugurtha’s whole conduct we see 
an evil tendency, combined with a feeling of weakness, in 
his relation to Rome. lie was on the })oint of betraying 
his accomplices, to avoid which there was no other means 
than that of abusing the tribunician power; so C. Baebius, 
oncj of the tribunes, was bought over to forbid Jugurtha 
to speak. The tribunician power had at that time 
become strong for evil, but feeble for good, Jugurtha, 
encouraged by such proceedings, murdered Massiva, a 
young Numidian, and a descendant of Masinissa, who was 
then staying at Rome, and Jugurtha escaped to Africa 
in safety, leaving his sureties behind him. The senate, 
however, now annulled the transactions with Jugurtha, 
and sent Sp. Postumius Albinus with an army to Africa. 
He hoiuiqcted the war in a slow and careless inanner, and 
^ then resigned the commaiul to bis brother Aulus, who 
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allowed himself to bo imposed upon to such an extent 
that ho was surrounded by the Numidians; he lost his 
camp, and concluded a disgraceful treaty with Jugurtha. 

Q. Caccilius Metellus now obtained the command, and 
was provided with great military forces, Tliree quaes- 
tors were appointed 'to inquire into the transactions 
with Jugurtha; they were equites, and did not form 
a popular court, — one of wdiom w^as M. Scaurus, accord- 
ing to the statement of Sallusts Scaurus had contrived 
to get this office in order to conceal the part he had taken 
in former crimes; for many of his accomplices, and among 
them Opimius, had been condemned, and the whole party 
bad conq)letcly lost the favour of public opinion. hVom 
this moment the divisioii began, which afterwards led to 
the civil war between the parties of Marius and Sulla. 
The equites formed the opposition, llespeeting the 
internal history of Home during this time little is known, 
and not even the names of those who were put to death 
by the sentence of the quaestors. 'I'hat Opimius and 
Jlestia fell is certain, but it is Kjjer multos vugata (piaedw, 
Metellus conducted the war for two years in a nii’anner 
wbicli deserves our greatest respc'ct, although he made 
some mistalies. For the details 1 refer you to Sallust 
Jugurtha engaged in an open battle only once, and lost it 

The war had been protracted, and no one knew how 
long it would yet last, when the opinion becam(^ prevalent 
at Rome that it w'as the limit of Metellus that it had not 
yet been brought to a close, although no one had reason 
to doubt his virtue. He was incorruptible, disinterested, 
just, a great statesman and general, and his personal 
character was quite l)lameless, but his pride and his pre- 
tensions were unbearable; and it cannot be denied that 
this trait in his character brought great sufferings upon 
his country, and that the immense irritation of Marius 
would never have been roused had not the whole party of 
the optimates set their engines to work to keep him clown. 

. 1 Jugurth, iO. ' 
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C Marius was his legate. The accounts of the ancients 
respecting his descent are doubtful: some represent him 
as a man of very low births others raise him somew^hat 
higher but it is quite certain that his ancestors were' 
(dionts of a municipal family of Arpinum, which does not 
however imply that they were not' free men. His name 
is Campanian, and conse(jiicntly Oscan. He was poor, 
but this did not do him any harm; and I also believe it 
to be true, that he served at first as a common soldier, 
and that at a still earlier period he worked as a field 
labourer^. But his extraordinary genius must soon liave 
become manifest, otherwise he would never have been able 
to rise so high ; for it was a rare occurrence among the 
Romans, especially in later times, for a common soldier 
to rise above the rank of a military tribune, unless indeed 
ho had the very best connexions. But Marius rose without 
lliem. At the time when he came forward as a candidate 
for the acdilcship, he must have acquired considerable 
[)roperty, but he was unsuccessful. Soon after, howtiver, 
lie obtained the praetorship; but even at that time the 
oligarchs acted badly towards him He, however, main- 
tained his ground against their charge of ainbitm^ winch 
was at that time an every-day occurrence ; fer every one 
was accustomed to sj)end his money wlien he oflered 
himself as a candidate for some office, and then to make the 
crime, of which he himself was guilty, a charge against 
his competitors. When Metelliis went to Numidia, he 
made Marius one of his legates. It was at that time not 
very uncommon for a homo 7101ms to rise to the office of 
praetor; and when Sallust^ says that a homo novus had 
never befoie obtained the consulship, he is very much 
mistaken ; for out of the six praetors, four usually rose 
to the consulship; and it was in this way that Fannins 
had been made consul. 

® Flutarch, Mar. Veil. Patoixul. ii. 11; Hallust, Jagurth. 63. 

^ See the pas^sage of tluvenal, <j(u>teii in voJ. iii. p. 13. 

^ 1‘lulMrch, Mav. 6. Jugiirth. *>3. 
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Marius, who at tho time of the Jugurthiiie war must 
have been a man of about fifty years of age, signalised 
himself very much in the iloman ai*my. He was very 
{superstitious, and was always accompanied by a Syrian, 
probably a Jewish, prophetess, of the name of Martha, in 
whoso counsels he had implicit faith Once, while he 
was offering a sacrifice, something had hap})ened which, as 
he believed, promised him 'the higliest honours of the 
republic^. Stinuilated by such cinmmstancos, be resolved 
to seek the consulship. This presumption was more than 
MiRellus could brook, and he ther(dbre tried to dissiuwle 
him from it, and to detain him in the camp, by throwing 
vidicule on his ambitious scheme, lh.it, wlieri Marius reso- 
lutely applied to Metellus for leave to go to Home, tho 
latter forgot himself so far as to say that he need not be in 
a liurry to obtain a refusal, and that he had better wait 
until his (Metellus*’) son could bo eketed as his colleague. 
'Vhe son of IMctellus was a young man of about twenty, 
and had consequently to wait twenty years longer before 
he was allowed to sue for tho consulship, Marius never 
forgot this mockery: he quitted Africa without leave of 
absence, and, on bis arrival at Rome, he was received 
by the people with extraordinary favour. It is unjust to 
call the (iracchi demagogues, but Marius deserves that 
name in the fullest sense, flo flattered the j> 0 })ulace, 
and delighted in appearing among them ;?.s one of thoir 
ecjuals. He was not fit for the time in whi(;h he lived; 
for he had a peculiar kind of pride, which many circum- 
stances tended to wound ; and this perj>etiia] irritation 
* exasperated Inui. Greek education and Greek literature 
were then as prevalent, and thought to he as necessary, 
as an intimate acquaintance with French literature was 
ill my youth ; and, if wo recall to our minds tliat period 
of our own history, we may understand how great the 
demand for Greek literature must have been at that 
time. Marius, though he was undoubtedly acquaintoti 

" IMutarch, Mar. H. * Plutaich., Mur, H; Sallust, J. c. ' 
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with the literature of his own country, despised that ot 
the Greeks, as well as that which was then the fashion- 
able literature of the day among the Romans. He pos- 
sessed great wealth, which can have been acquired only 
in w^ar ; and it is a remarkable characteristic of the times, 
that be was nevertheless considered as a man of incorrupt- 
ible manners, as a mnetus; whereas, about 180 years 
before, Fabricius was thought a inr sajictH.% because be 
possessed nothing that belonged to the luxuries of life. 
We must, however, acknowledge that C. Marins bad not 
robbed the republic. His talents as a general were 
immense, and it was the consciousness of his superiority 
in this respect that bore him aloft. 7'he oi)inion of the 
nation was not divided on this point. He was as great 
on tlio day of battle, as in the di8{>osition of his troops 
and in the art of fortifying his camj); and in the manages 
ment of a campaign he was unrivalled. He had few 
friends, for the prominent features of his character were 
bitterness, hatefulncss, and cruelty; but he was, at the 
same time, the man whom Providence had sent to save 
Romo, the degradation of which had been brought about 
by those who opposed him. Metellus, when compared 
with Marius, was no more than an ordinary general; 
for Marius was an extraordinaiy man, of great fore- 
sight, and free from all rasimess: at times when it 
was necessary to act, his energy knew no bounds, and 
he had at once the clearest possible insight into all 
the circumstances and relations of the case. His hatred 
of the optimates led him to bring many a charge agmnst 
them, which, although unjust, appeared to him per-* 
fectly just. After being raised to the consulship, he re- 
ceived the command to bring the war against Jugurtba 
to a close. On this oc^casion, Metellus shewed a mean 
spirit; and, not being able to bear the sight of Marius, 
he departed to Rome iu secret^\ Marius could not tcriiu- 
nate the war till his second campaign, when he entered 

® Sallust^ Jugurth. 86. 
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into negotiations witli Bocchus, king of Mauretania, who 
delivered up Jugurtha into the hands of the Romans. 
The conduct of Jugurtlia had been alternately pusillani- 
«fnous and audacious, and he was unable to accommodate 
himself to circumstances. He had delivered up to Me- 
telliis 200,000 pounds ‘of silver, all his elojdinnts, and a 
part of his horses and arms; but, wdien he himself was 
ordered to surrender, he escaped into the desert. He hud 
, thus himself destroyed all bis resources'^. 

The war against Jugurtha was thus concluded; and 
it was high time indeed, for tlie republic required the 
talents of Marius in a war, compared with which that 
against the Niunidian king was little and insignificant. 
'IJie Ciinbri and "reutoncs wen? expected on the frontiers 
of Italy, after they had cut to pieces the armies of Q. 
Servilius Caepio and Cn. Manlius. 'fhe (Jmhri were 
not real Gauls, but Cyinri, of the same stock to which 
belonged the Welsh, the llasbretous, the early inhabitants 
of Cumberland, and the whole western coast of Engliind. 
'Fheir language was still spoken by some persons in Cum- 
berland as late as 150 years ago. 

I'he Piets of Scotland were likewise Cyinri, and the 
Belgae also belonged to the same race. The Gauls who 
had conquered Roine included a great number of (iaol, 
and the Cymri must have been j)redoininaiit. They ex- 
tended eastward as far as the river Dniepr, where they 
were called Galatians.^^^ But the wdiole (jiiestion about 
these nations is one wliich we cannot settle with proper 
accuracy. 'Iliese tribes had been driven from their st*ats 
* by the progress of the Sarmatians. In the year OHO they 
appeared in Norlciun, on the frontier of Italy, which ex- 
tended in reality as far as the bay of Triest, a district 
which was already inhabited by Gauls who lived under 
the protection of the Romans. The Gimbri, who re- 

® Sallust, 1. u. 69. * 
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maincd behind, appear on the middle Dannbe avid in 
Hungary, attacking the IJoiaiis, a kindred tribe, as well 
as foreigners, in order to acquire a territory to live in. 
The Teutones had already left the southern part of 
hernia. "I'hat they were Gennans is as ct*,rtain as that 
the Cimbrl wore Cyrnri, or, more generally speaking, 
Gael. Many Gaelic words have a general ailinity to the 
Cymrian, and yet the languages dilfer so much from each 
other, that the Cyrnri and Gael do not understand, 
each other, though both are comprised under the generic 
name of the Gaelic nation. Whetlier the Cimbri and 
leutones had already united their forces in Norieum, or 
whether they were yet separated there, is unknowMi. 

Homans sent out an army to prot<?ct the Carnians under 
Cn. Papirius Curbo^S son of the Carho who had put 
an end to his life wdmn accused by L. Lieinius Crassus ; 
but be was defeated in G39, in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
eia, by the Cimbri, who seem to have fought alone there. 
Uhe Cimbri, who wore satisfied wnth tliis victory, did not 
descend into Italy, either because they wore overawed 
by the name of the Homans, or from other reasons un- 
known to us. 'riiey afterwards appear in Helvetia, where 
they were joined by the I'igurini. What (ountry the 
Ainbvones came from is totally unknown ; one might 
almost suspr-ct that they w^ere Ligurians from the Alpine 
mountains, but the question is an inextricable problem. 
The Cimbri now tlirew themselves into Gaul, like a liorde 
of nomades, with an immense number of waggons loaded 
with women and children. It is difficult to say where 
they defeated* M. Junius Silanus and M. Aurelius Scan- ' 
rus'^, for our accounts are incredibly scanty. According 
to one statement it might almost seem that in one of 
these battles the Homans had advanced as far as I.a Ro- 
chelle, between Poitou and the Garonne y\nother do- 

tAppiaii, De Keb. (i.JI. 1,5; Livy, F.pit. lib. 03 . 

Livy, Kpit. 6.5 and 67; FJoruw, ru. 3; Asronin> Pedinn. i/i 
•(Joniel. Orosius, v. I ,>. 
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feat was sustained near the lake of Geneva by the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus^ Thus defeat followed after defeat* 
The Romans wished to protect the Gauls, but all attempts 
failed. These ravages of the Cimbri brouglit, for the 
moment, infinite misery upon the Gauls, but they prcjpared 
at the same time tlie way for the victories of Caesai' ; for 
with the exception of the Bolgae, who made a successful 
stand against the Cimbri, nearly all the other towns of 
Gaul were taken and laid waste. 

The great(ist defeat which the Romans snlfered in this 
war, was on the river Rhone, the year after the first <* 0 U“ 
sulship of Marius. The proconsul Q. Servilius (Jaepio 
and tlu^ consul Cn. Manlius undertook the war in that year 
with two consular annies. Their number, which is stated 
to have been 80,000,^^ makes us suppose that a great 
number of Gallic auxiliaries served in the Roman armies. 
The two consular armies were totally annihilated^'^, 'rhe 
consequence w'as, that INIarius, now again tlio only man 
on whom the nation fixed their iiopes, was made consul for 
the second time; and even his political adversaries, who 
saw the very existence of the republic endangered, now 
supported his elevatioiu It was fortanat(3 for the Romans 
that the Cimbri, after this groat victory, tunn^d to Spain, 
either because they dreaded the passage over the Alps, 
or because they shrank from attacking the Romans in 
their own country. I’liey now for a few years ranged over 
Spain, and the ravages which they made there were p(^r» 
haps as great as those inflicted on the same country by 
the Suevi and Vandals, in the fifth century of our acra. 
•The Celtiberians shewed their usual bravery, and main- 
tained themselves in their towns, while other places were 

** Livy, Epit. lib. (5,5; Orosius, v, 1.5; conipfire (’aes=ar, l.)e lb?Uo 
Gall. I. 12. 

Accordirij^ to Orosius (v. 16) Valerius Antlas was the only 
authority for this number. — N. Compare Livy, lib, 67 . 

Dion, Cass- Excerpt. Vales, p. 6.-31 ; KluruS;, iii. .3; Eutrop. 
V. 1 ; Veil. Patercul. n. 12. 
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taken and destroyed. Marius devoted the time of his 
second ami third consulships to the forming and training 
of a new army. The elements of which the Homan ar- 
mies had formerly consisted had degenerated with tlii> 
social and political condition of the people: the Homan 
))opulation no longer consisted of* a free peasantry, and 
armies could be raised only from a mass, which deserved 
no other name than that of a i)opulace. The task of 
Marius, to make well disciplined soldiers out of such ma- 
terials, was a very difficult one indeed. The remnants of 
former armies were, for the most part, utterly demoralized, 
and the army which he formed, consisted of foul-hearted 
recruits of the very worst description, and of veterans 
whom he had brought over from Africa. At length, in his 
fourth consulsliip, he inarched out against the enemy ; but 
even before this he had chosen the banks of the Hhone, 
oil the frontiers of l^rovence and Daiiphincs as tht» iickl 
for exercising his troops, and he had accustomed them to 
the greatest possible exertions. Many had perished under 
the hardships they had to endure, but those wlio survived 
had become hardened and stedfast soldiers. 
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I.ECTUIIK XXXI. 

C. MARIUS DKFKATS 'niR TKUnANFS, A M>, IN CON.U NOTION 

Wmi C. LOTA ITUS CATULUS, TUU milUil ALSO. ITIK 

OONSULSHII'S or MARIUS.--- L. Al*l»l LLULS SATl'RNiNUS 

AND HIS AttllARIAN LAWS. HI’. AND HIS ASSOOlATLS 

AlfK VLT TO DEATH. ITn'. EQUI'irs AS .IITHOES AN!) 

EAILMEHS OF THE REVENUE. 

When the Cimbri were retuTiiing from Spaii), mid when 
it was geruTTilly l)eliev(?d that; tliey would take the s.nne 
road iUToss the Alps wldoh llannibcil had chosen, the (hiuls 
forgot their hostile feelings towards the ]{t)rnans 5 and began 
to look iit)on them as their pvolectiirs. 'I'lie har])arians, 
for reasons w])i(.*h we do not know, sIiowthI no inelinatioii 
to attack Marias. 'Hie Cimbri sepanited their troops irom 
those of tlie "reurom'S, and the furnun* marclied roaml the 
northern foot of the Alps towards Noricuin, in order to 
invade Italy from that (juarter, while the latter remained in 
(}aul. 'llu* reason why Marins now retreated is unknown, 
like many other things connected with this war. 'i'ho 
Cimbri passed by the Homan cam}), jeering and mucking 
their enemies, and marched around Switzerland, and be- 
tween the Pennine Alps and those of Trent, where at that 
pcjiod thero? was no })ractical)le road lor such lio.sts with 
their waggons. "I’he Uomans sent an army uinler the 
proconsul, C. Lutatins Catulus, to meet them in the 
neighboarhood of Trent; but in point of diseijiline his 
army was quite the reverse of that of Marius; just as 
Catulus him.s(*lf was the vm’y oj)posite to MaiiuH in ae- 
(piiremeuts and accomplishmenis, for according to ( -icero', 
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he was well acquainted with Greek literature. When 
Marius retreated from the Isere, the I'eutoues followed 
him with incrcvased confidence in their own strength, as 
is generally tie* case when an enemy seems to take t!> 
flight. Marius ))itched his camp, either inteutionally or 
by chance, in such a position thal: the soldiers could not 
venture to go out to provide themselves with water without 
their arms. The skirmishes wliich thus took place led 
to the decisive engagement, whicli lasted for two days. 
Marius sent his legate, M. Claudius Marcellus, with one 
legion to attack the enemy's rear ; and this plan was success-' 
fill, as it frustrated the attacks of the liarbarians upon the 
Roman camp, r Southern nations have much stronger mus- 
cles, and can endure much move than we can, and it is an 
erroneous opinion that they can bear less cold than we : for in 
Napoleon’s campaign in llussia the Italians held out much 
longer than the other soldiers. The battle against the 
Teutones, which took place in summer, also furnishes a 
l)roof of their superiority in tliis respect; for the northern 
barbarians, unable to bear the heat of the sun, were clideated 
on the second day. They retreated to their waggons, but 
could not nuiintain their ground, and the whole nation 
was literally annihilated, for those who survived put an 
end to their own lives 

When half of tlie danger had thus been removed, the 
Cimbri descended from the Alps of IVent. Orosius" is 
the only ancient writer on these events, in whom we rejoice 
to find a pure source of information; in other narratives, es- 
[lecially that of Floras, it would seem as if the Cimbri had 
been tlic most senseless of barbarians. Had h'lorus not been 
the homo umbraticus ho really was, he would have known that 
when an army has to march through a river, the cavalry ride 
through it in thick columns at a higher place, which most 
assuredly does check the current of the river, and greatly 

♦ 

^ Plutarch^ 19 folk ; bivy, Eplt. lil>. C 9 ; Veil. Patereul. 
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facilitates the passage for the infantry below; and in many 
parts of the river Adige this nietiiod is particularly suc- 
cessful, Florus furtlier says that they throw trees into 
tiJie river, intending thereby to stop its course ; but I e?nuiot 
believe that they were so foolish as to imagine anytliiiig 
of the sort. If they threw trees into the river, it was 
certainly witli a vitwv to break down the hrhlge of tlie 
lioinans, and this ])laii could not but succeed. Luuitius 
Catulus, being unable to hold out against the rapid ju'o- 
gress of the llunhri, retreated even b(‘yorid the river 1\). 
The towns of Verona, Mantua, and others were left to the 
protection of tlieir own walls. We are completely in llu* 
dark as to wdiat took place further; we do not evc'ti know 
the exact position of the Campi liaudii, on which the great 
battlewas foiight. Some place it rioar Vorcellae \ and as it 
docs not appear wlio could have iaveutod such a slateinent, 
there seems to be no reason wdiy we should reject it. It is, 
however, certain that the Ciinhri for some time ranged ovc'r 
Lombardy north of tfie Po, and that th(‘y made dreatlful ra- 
vages. But Marius, now' consul for the lifth time, came to 
the assistance of Catulus, and after the two armies were 
united they won the decisive battle, concerning tlie detail 
of which scarcely anytliing is known. Thus much only is 
certain, that the ('’imbri formed a great mass, and it may 
be that their front lines were hound together witli chains, 
in order to form, as it were, au impregnable wall^. Dis- 
eases had alrea<ly begun to rage among the barbarians, 
for Lombardy is, in general, a very unhealthy country, 
on account of the bad water. Marius is said to have 
placed his lines in such a position, that the sun and the 
wind were against his enemy but we cannot dec'ide 
whetlior this is true or not. But the fate of tlie Cinibri 
W'as the same as that of the Te atones, and tliose wlio 
escaped could do nothing but take refuge among the small 
tribe of the Aduatici, with whom they had formed^ an 


* Plutarch, Mar. 25, 
^ Plutarch, 1. c. 27. 
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alliance. Here they mast have taken up their abode for 
a tinno. 

It is a controverted point whether the merit of this vic- 
tory belongs to Marius or Catiilus, but 1 believe that thev^ 
is no ground for looking upon tiie matter as doubtful, for it 
cannot be denied that Catulus was ji'alous and envious of 
the vulgar upstart. Marius celel)rated his victory by the 
most brilliant triumph; but how giddy he had become by 
his lofty position was seen most strikingly when he eii- 
ten'd the stniate in his trlum|)lial robes. He was rewarded 
for ills services by being madt'. eonsul hn* the sixth time, 
perhaps the first instance of a man being invested six times 
with tills honour; for it cannot be said wiih certainty, wlie- 
tiler X'alerius Corvus hail been consul six times“, thouidi I 
am almost: convinced of it. The general opinion at lloine 
was, that some one before C. IVlarius fuul been invested with 
llie consulshij) six times, and the Homans evinced no sur- 
prise, until he obtained the same dignity for tlie seventh 
time. 

Idle period wliich now follows is so fail of horrors, that 
it would liavc boon better for Marius if he had died on the 
day of his triuinjjli, for then the world would iiave seen 
liini only in his glory, and — liave lieen deceiver!. He had 
funned connexions with a knave, 1^. A]>puleius )Satiirninus 5 
a man who is freqiu'iitly coupled with the (iracchi, al- 
though there can hardly be any ditFerence so groat as that 
between Satnrniruis and the Oracchi. This Saturninus is 
a strange phacnomenou. I earn liardly believaj that there 
were real foundations for all the charges brought against 
Catiline, for in regard to some of tliem it is impossible 
to discover vvliat could have been his object; hut such 
is not the case with Saturninus: it is really difficult to 
account for his conduct. He was by no means of vulgar 
origin : he belonged to a noble plebeian family. 1 do not 

recollect at this moment whether it is of him or of his 

« 

companion, C. Serviiius Giaueia, that Cicero says that 
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he bad never known a man of a more malign wit-^ In Ihs 
career to tlio higher offices of the re|)nl)lic lu‘ had h('en 
offended. Italy was divided into eight quaesturae, which 
\?ere distributed ])y lot, and one of llunn was the qnaestura 
Ostiensis, witli which the duty of ]>roviding for tlie gra- 
naries at Rome was connected. Saturnimis had held the 
office of quaestor Ostieusis, but owing to panic acts of 
injnstiee, ho was dojwivod of it. Just as this ))uuis!nnent 
was, it gave him a severe blovv^^. He then became tri- 
bune, and in this (capacity he shewed the most scan- 
dalous conduct towards the censors. When he offered 
himself for the trihnneship a second time, and a certain 
X^onius \vas put forwanl as his compel itor, ^s•lturninus 
incited the [icojde so much against him, that the unlor- 
tunatc man was murdered in the market pkice. iSatur- 
nirins thus obtained the trihmu’ship by ior(*e. One of 
his comrades was the praetor 0. Stu-vilius (daucia, a 
man of very noble birth. It is difficult to say what 
these two in reality wanted, hut w’c must believe that, 
however wild their scheme may apix’ar, one of them in- 
tended in his frantic folly to estaldish liimsell as tyrant. 
In order to coniproliend the characters of this period of 
Rinnan history, we must look upon them as conqilcte 
inadnum. Rohospierrc was a man of a similar stamp, tor no 
one can say wliat his real object was. Men of that desiaap- 
tion merely wish to rule at random, wiilmut having them- 
selves any distinct notion of what they want, 'idle soemid 
trii)uneshi[) of Saturnimis was at the time of the sixth con- 
sulship of C. Marius. He began a cornph.'tc course of 
legislation, commencing with agrarian laws’*. It wouhi 
seem as if tlio lands, whicii were to be distrlhuteil ac- 
cording to his agrarian law, were in (ilauk and that it 

^ SoineUi’mg to this effect is said by (’icero (linitiis, 6'2) of 
(daucia.. 

*** Cicero, Pro Sc\t. 17; De IlarusjK Ke^poiiP. ; J)i(Kl^nl.s 
Kragiii. Jib. \.xvf. Kclog. p. 
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was his iiiteiition to establish colonies there Marius, 
wliom he flattered immoderately, was to have the honour 
of bestowinjj on three individuals in each of these co- 
lonies the righto and privileges of Roman citizens. If ifi 
foriTHU* tim(?s a general had had such i)resuniption, it 
would have called forth a rebellion. The agrarian laws, 
when passed by the people, no further required any saiu> 
tion, and as the senate did not jwevont their passing, Sa- 
turnimis demanded that all the senators should expressly 
swear to them beforehand Marius refused taking the 
oath, perhaps hocause he had acejuired some insight into 
the contemptible character of Saturninus, or, what is more 
probable, from a want of fixed principles, which he shewed 
on many occasions; for soon afterwards ho changed his 
mind, and advised the senators to take the oath, declaring 
that it was im])ossiblc to refuse it any longer. Motellus 
Nurnidicus now alone resisted, and shewed a determination 
of character which was greater than his Numidian vic- 
vories. Satuniimis had him dragged out of the senate- 
house. I’he year passed away amidst the greatest atro- 
cities. Rut fortunately Saturninus and his followers car- 
ried their excesses so for, fcliat Marius abandoned their 
cause. When the time of the now elections came on, 
(Raucia offered himself as a candidate for the consulship, 
and with him a noble Roman, C. Memmius, probably 
tlie same man who had been tribune in the time of (he 
war with Jugurtlia. '^riie adversaries of Memmius did 
not scruple to attack and murder him in the public 
market Tim was too glaring a crime, and Marius 
was Jipj)licd to to put an end to these atrocities, and he 
at once resolved to tio so. lie received from the senate 
the command, viderrt, neqvld res jmbUca detri/rnmil capereL 
He forthwith summoned all the citizetis, and the knaves 
retreated to the capitol w'here they were besieged. There 

*' Appian De Bill, (livil. i. ; Cicero, pro Balbo, 21; Livy, 
Epit. lib. 69 . Plutarch, Mar. 29 . 

** Cicero, in Catilin. iv. 2 ; Appian, J)e Bell. Civil, i. 32. 
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is in the eapitol a very ancient well, which I have disco- 
vered, and which at tliat time? must have been in the same 
condition as it is at present, otherwise the besieged would 
have been able to satisfy their thirst^ '. Tliis well is now 
in the most wretched condition, and it is iinpossil>Ic to 
drink the water. At length the besieged surriuidered at 
discretion, and were all put to death. This act recon- 
ciled the minds of the people to Marius, wlio now took 
a second step tovvards a better course, by causing Me- 
tellus to be recalled from his exile, lie then retired to 
the station of a private man, for he had never enlevtained 
the idea of making himself tyrant. 

llu! republic was shaken to its very foundations. 
I'he e([uifccs, from tlieir jealousy and hatred of the se- 
nate and of the governors in the provinces, had abused 
their judicial powers in sikJi a way llnit they were 
looked upon as tyrants, and parlies r.galn began to 
apply to the senate. 'Hie great fanners of the public 
revenues liad arnassod the most exorl)itant treasures, and 
their extorting far greater portions than tlio laws jier- 
mitted brought them into collision with the consuls. In 
the ]}i!)le we see the manner in which the the 

agents of the publlcaui, carried on their proceedings. 
When a consul himself oppressed the provincials, he might 
he accused of lualversatioii, repetmularurn; \mt when one 
of tile publicani was accused, he had only to write to one 
of his colleagues at Rome, and request them to deal gently 
with him, and he was sure to esea|)e. As soon as tlfe 
equites had once established the system of regarding only 
their own interest, every attempt on the part of the provin- 
cials to obtain justice was usele.ss. 

I’lntarcb, l\Iar. 30 ; Aurcl. Victor, De Vir. llhjstr. 73 ; Appiau, 
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INTERVAL CONDITION OF ROME. THE LEM DOMITIA I)E 

KACERDOTJIS. THE JUDICIAL TOWER OF THE EQUITE!?. 

— THE (JUESTION AHOUT THE FRANCHISE OF THi; ITA- 

iJANS. M. LIVIUS DRUSIS, AND HIS LEGISLATION. 

Ills ASSAS.SINyVTION, — THE LAW OF Q. VAUIUS. 

'i''HE happy temiiiiation of the war against the Ciinbri 
and Ten tones and the suppression of the disturbances 
of JSatiirniniis were followed by a period of* precarious 
tranquillity, during which no reflecting man could be mis* 
taken as to the internal condition of the republic and its 
prospects, althoagh the great mass imdoubtodly continued 
to live on quietly and hoedh'ssly. 'I'he condition of tl)e 
rich and powerful was brilliant, but those who saw d(M‘prr 
cannot have overlooked the static of disease, and even the 
decomposition which was taking place; they must have 
seen the necessity of coming to a determination respect- 
ing the Italian subjects of Koine. But no one seems to 
have thought of a reform calculated to avert the threaten- 
ing evil; various things were undertaken, but not carried 
out. It is a characteristic sign of those times, that those 
who wanted to get power began by making themselves 
popular, and after having obtained tlielr ends they went* 
over to the opposite jiarty. dims Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus deprived tlie college of pontitTs of the right of 
fdling up the vacancies which occurred in the college, 
and transferred it to the tribes in such a manner that 
only seventeen tribes (the smaller half of thirty-five,) 
were chosen by lot to elect the priests k In former times 
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the pontifls had been chosen from among the patrician?, 
and by tliem in their curiae; and when subsequently the 
plebeians were admitted to share the pontificate with the 
qjatricians, they naturally took part in the elections also; 
but when this (aistom ceased, and when the curiae had 
become something quife difKenmt from wh;it they liad been 
originally, tlie college of j>ontifis itseli’ naturally aiMpiirv^i 
the right of co-optatiom Now, how was it that Cu. !)o- 
)nitius transferred this right to seventeen out of the tliirty- 
five tribes ? The origin of the measure must have ))eeu 
that t"n. Domitius attributed a dilforeiit meaning to an 
ancient expression, according to which the rmeores had 
l)(.‘en called the minor pars popuU^ and wdiich he ;q)plied 
to the seventeen tribes. M’his Doinitian law is the latest 
instance of an occurrence in which we can trace any of 
the characteristics of the primitive constitution of Home. 

'Fho great (juostion, which was now brought forward 
on all <)c.(v\sions, was that conciM*niug the judicial power 
of the ocpiites, bcc^ausi?, as I said yesterday, it had heconic* 
more and more evident every year that thoy exenased 
tlieir rigid no better than the senators had done bofor(», 
and that they were just as accessible by bribes, dheir 
courts of justice had icduced the senate to a real state of 
deperideneo, and the senate and the government, the best 
among them as well as the worst, must have felt the 
urgent necessity of a remedy. Amotig the best we may 
mention (}, Mueius Scaevola, wbo shewed such an ex- 
emj)lary conduct in Asia", that had the publii ani, agaimst 
whom he protected the provincial.?, been able to find 
any })retoxt for accusing liirn, he would have? been 
coiidenmed like a guilty criminal s Here then was a 
case in which the necessity of a reform must liave Ix'en ge- 
nerally felt; but it is a inisfortime which Koim? suffered 
in common with all other free states, that airhough every 

“ Cicero, c. V^errem, ri. 10; l*.scu<lo-Asco!iius in Ycrr, ii. 2lo, 
in Diviinit. p. etl.Orelii. 

^ ('iceroj j)ro Plancif*, 1 1. 
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one may be convinced of the necessity of a reform, yet no 
one appears to see the way in which it is to be effected. 

Tho second important question was that respecting 
the civic franchise of tlie Italians, so similar to the* 
present Catliolic emancipation question in Great Britain. 
Every one was convinced that the franchise must be 
granted, and every one was inclined to grant it; but 
then again, so soon as private interests were consulted, 
the affair appeared in a different light; and while thus 
the Uomaiis were one year willing to bestow the fran» 
chise up(?n the Italians, anotiicr year they relusod to 
do so. There had hitherto been a good understand- 
ing between the Homans and tlie Italians, but a grtjat 
bitteruess now began to spread, and the Italians came 
forward, and resolutely demanded the Roman fran- 
chise. The men who had before inspired the Italians 
with hopes were now driven to the ado{)tion of mea- 
sures which exasperated the Italians. Such a measure 
W'as flic lex Mada Lidma\ wdhcli did not indeed forbid 
the allies to reside in Rome, but deprived them of the 
privileges connected with the residence at Rome, and 
thus took from them rights which thi7 Ijacl acrjiiired by 
custom. The lists of citizens were revised, and tlie names 
of allies w'ere expunged, so that at tlie very time wlicn 
they demanded more than tliey possessed, the little which 
they did possess was taken from them. The degree of 
exasperation produced by this measure may easily be 
imagined. Under tbese circumstances the trilmne, M. 
Livius Drusus, a son of the opponent of C. Gracchus, 
came boldly forw^ard with a remedy for the distressed 
state of Rome, He w^as a man of extraordinary talents, 
and of a better nature than his father. The eyes of the 
whole nation were directed towards him, and the loading 
men of the republic joined him in his endeavours to 
prevent a revolution Dy introducing the necessary re- 

^ (Jicero, ConieL tV.'ignj. 10. p. 4-19 ; Asconius iu (loriiol. 
*p. <57 ed. Ortili ; l>e Otticiis, ii*. 11; De Oralove. ii. Gt. 
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forms. It is a stnmgo thing that, in the*. Jiistory of this 
late poriod, thero are more things which we can only 
guess at tlian in the early times of Iioman history. In 
^regard to the latter, the traditionary forms are firmly es- 
tablished, and we may draw conclusions from them as 
evident as those drawn from mathematical premises, and 
say: “ if such or such a thing took place, this or that 
other thing must of necessity have taken place likewise/’ 
liut in these later times, when all institutions had lost 
their stability, wo can no longer draw such inferences. 
It is for this reason that the changes introduced by 
?vl. Livins Drusus are so very obscure. To me, how- 
ever, it appears probable that the account given by 
Appian"* is correct. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
the main object of Drusns was to introduce a mixture 
in the eomi)ositioii of the courts of justice^^ Had he 
attempted to give them back entirely into the bands of 
the senators, tlic consequence would have been a revo- 
lution. The number of senators amounted to throe hun- 
dred, and to these he wished to add three hundred 
ocjuites, who were to be received into the senate; and 
out of these six hundred the jury^ were to be laken, 
half of whom woidd undoubtedly he senators. As ho 
thus admitted the equites into the senate, he offered them 
an advantage which might be a compensation for their 
loss of the exclusive possession of the judicial power. A 
clause Wras added to this bill, that quaestiones concerning 
judges who had accepted bribes should be instituted be- 
fore the same tribunal : an awful symptom of the times ! 

* Appian, l)e Im’II. (-ivil. c. a.». (’ompare Lh 7 , Kpit. lili. 71 ; 
Aiir. Victor, De Vir. iiluslr. (iO. 

® Veil. Ikitercnl, ii. 1.3 ; Cicero, pro JCibii*. 7 ; pro 

(’Incut. 5(5 ; Livy, Epit. lib. 70. 

' From the time of the Gracchi the jiidice.s at Jtomo may ho 
looked upon as analogous to our jury, a terui wliich some Enirlish 
sc.iiolars have improperly applied to a umrli earlier perioii* Ihit 
|U-evious to the time ot the (U-acchi wc read only of single jutUces^. 
or of popular courts. — N. 
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'I'liis clause determined the equites to 0 [)]jose the biil, 
as wc clearly see from a passage in (.'icoro'^ Many of 
the eqnites also liad no wish to enter the senate, and 
preferred a position in wliich they were lords and masters 
of th(j stat (?5 anfl which enabled tlunn to censure others, 
to one which imposed u[)on them a moral responsibility, 
and exposed them to the danger of being censured and 
accused. It moreover appears that it vviAs not the ire 
teiition of the law of Drusiis constantly to keep uj) the 
number of three hundnul orpiites it) the senate by filling 
up any vacancy that might occur, and the addition of' 
three hundred cquite.s seems to liave been only a tempo- 
rary measure. Tlio oipiites may therefore have said, 
“ the consecjnence of tins bill will be, that in the entl 
the judicial power will again fall into the hands of a 
senate of 000 nobles, and vacancies will bo filled up at 
the discretion of tiio senate, as if w^o did not exist at all : 
the hill therefore is only a scheme to deceive ns.” But, 
notwithstanding all this, the measure of Drusiis seems ro 
me the best that couhl have been dovi.sed, because it was 
not his intention to stoji short there, but, at tlie same timfs 
to confer the franchise upon the Italians. 'Ihis n'form 
was intended to impart fresh life and energy to the higher 
classes of the Homans, and to cxtimd tlu' body of Roman 
citizens, so as to make them a nation with a new aristo- 
cracy. His agrarian laws'^, on the other hand, respect- 
ing which scarcely anything is recorded, aimed at raising 
the lower and restoring the middle classes, and were in- 
tended to benefit both the Italians and the Romans. The 
divisions among the Italians, Umbrians, and Etruscans, 
became as manifest on this (jccasiou, as those among the 
Italians, Latins, and Romans, had been in the time of 

Grae('hus. In wluU manner such divisions spread fiir- 

® Pro Rrtbirio Postami), . , comp, pro Cluentio, oG. 

** Aurel. Vqctovj De Vir. illustr. 00 ; Scliolia Hobiens. pro Milone, 
p^ ed. (.)rclli ; l >io(b>rus, Vatic, p. l‘JS cd. Rindorf ; 

Veil. Pdlerrul. \ u i V. 
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thf.^r and further, may be seen iii the lii.story of the 
internal disputes of other free states, with whieh our 
scholars are so seldom acquainted*", 'riuis tlic tribune- 
^shi[) of Drusus has been a real crur lihtoncnriinu an<J peo- 
ple have asked ‘‘ bow could the bitter hostility hetween 
Drusus and the consid' L. Marcius Plnlippus have arisen ? 
Drusus was popular, and would not his laws have streni^th- 
ened the aristocracy ? Wliere tlien was the dilVerence ?^* 
'I’hc answer to tliese questions must he looked for in the 
nature of the circumstances. VVe know that Drusus was 
hated by tlie senate as well as by the equites, and that in 
the end he was murdered by assassins. PhiIij)pLi8 was 
his sworn enemy, and when he j)roiiounced the awful 
word preserved by Cicero 'k revt^aling tlie secret that 
there wej'c no more tfian 2000 himiles whose jivoperty 
was unimpaired, we at onc(> catch a glimpse of the abyss of 
destruction, and of the forlorn state of the republic. / It is 
natural enongii, ti)at the stupid ruling party should liave 
been exaspt‘rat(‘(l against Drusus, and have thought it de- 
grading that they, the tVinuj hundia.^d senators who were in 
possession of the j)Owor, sliould allow three hundred equitos 
to be placed on a footing of equality with tliom. In such 

In (.Jeneva, for Instance, tlnn’O was a l«;»ng dispute hct\v(‘on tlio 
hourtfruia and the the Jatter elaiining- the rights of tin? 

former; and after Uie two parties wore plaeed on a fiMdin^ of etpia- 
lily, tin? heiiig the sons <»f foreign parents^ hut hori» at 

(Jeneva, snppcudorl tlie party of llie Jirfursfuffiifr^s in their disjaito 
witli tin: AVv^^/j/V; and wlieii the doiuafids of the Jlrforfi^vtaafs were 
satisfjod in the reshlent aliens or eanie forward 

and made the same rlaimsrj i>ach is always the case in free states, and 
in tins and similar instances we may se(5 elearly, how ioij)os.sihle, it is 
f>r a stdiolar like h’j einsheini, though he was a learned .nid indnsh'i- 
ous man, to form a clear notion of the real condition of the ancient 
re])nhlics. rreirisheim migfjt have hail an ;u-curate knovvlcilge of 
many thiiigs, if ho had concerned himself alnfiit the history of the 
eonstitntio 2 i of his owii native city of tStrasshurg ; hut he knew' 
nothing hut his library, thus, whenever he touched mioa the 
living reality of ancient history, he saw' nothijig hut Imllovv words. 
It is only when we conceivti aiiehmt history as s(um*thing fu-toal^ 
and real that it has any meaning, — N, ** De Olfu iis. ii. 
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circumstances oligarchs exhibit a degree of stu{)idity and 
obstinacy which excites our ainazonent: they //;/// make no 
concessions and no improvements* Such was the real stale 
of things in those times, and we cannot wonder how 
happened that the unfortunate Drusus found himself aban- 
doned by both parties. He was ah impetuous man, and 
had undertaken the dangerous part of a mediator between 
the Romans and Italians, whom we must conceive of as a 
free Italian nation, not including, however, the Greeks, I hn- 
brians, Mtruscans, and the faitiu (colonies, for the last of 
these were sure to be the first to ohlain the Roman fran- 
chise. Things w’^ont so far that the Italians swore an oath 
of allegiance to Drusiis, wdiich in the Exeerpta Vaticana 
of Diodorus is absurdly called opuo; I’iiis 

oath is extremely remarkable, for it shews an association 
of a peculiar kind, such as existed in Ireland thirty years 
ago. The Italians swore that they would obey him uii* 
conditionally, and endeavour to persuade others to uncler- 
take the same ohligalion to him. During this period 
Drusus was really in a feverish state: he was not in full 
possession of his own free will : he knew not what he was 
doing. Had he been supported by tlie ruling }>arl:y, he 
might have still been able to solve the difficulties, and 
the war between Marius and Sulla would ])erhaps not 
have broken out. IJiit after being irritated to the ex- 
treme — Philippus may have reduced him to des])air — 
he was assassinated by a wound in his side, which iie 
received while he was walking up and down in the hall 
of his house, and conversing with the people The 
perpetrator of the crime was never discovered. 

p. 12S ed. l>ifu]orf. 

(Volk Paterciil. ir, M ; Appian, De Bell. Civil, i. 36 ; Livy^ 

lib. 71.) l>i the grorit hoiisob; of the Homans, as in the baths 
of Titus, tliere were spacious luills v^ithout windows, which were 
lighted only by torches. In these halls numbers of persons, both 
knowfi and unknown, used to assemble, to obtain an audience 
of the master of the house, for the noble Homans were in reality 
more like princes than aiiytliiiig else. — N, \ 
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The Italians were now in a state of the ^^reatest ex- 
citemout; for the best prospects liad been Indd out to 
them, and there was now no to realize them. At 
liKoine, the disinclination to grant them tlie franchise was 
as general as, for instance, it w'as in England to grant 
independence to tlio Afnericans, and as it is at the pia'sent 
moment to grant the emamapatiou of the Homan Cotho- 
lies. I'lie Italians were, in fact, looked upon as rebels. 
The party of Drusus was now in the senate itself. ( Vassns 
died about this time. Tlie wisest men, such as M, An- 
touius and the Scaevolas, did not know what to do. As 
the storm had not been averted in the [proper lime, the 
Romans now threw themselves right in its way. It was 
chiefly the ecjnites who accused the senators as traitors. 
They had gained over the tribune Q» V'arlus, a Spardard 
by birtlE^, whom (’derTo calls /lomo rnslus <t foedm^’\ 
This uncouth fellow, with whom impudence supplied the 
place of talent, brought forward a bill, that a commission 
should he appointed for tlie purpose of inquiring w'ho 
had had any public or private communication with the 
Italians about their cmancipatioTE’\ I'he lower classes 
at Home, although they had nothing to lose by thi^ laws 
of Drusus, were most furious against the Italians, and 
the equites condescended to make common cause with 
the populace to support the bill of Q. Varius. It was 
carried, notwithstanding the greatest opposition of the 
seriate ; for, as the people appeared in tlie forum in 
arms, the rational opposition of the ruling party was soon 
overwhelmed. This law gave rise to a great many law- 
suits, and several noble senators wore condemned. The 
Italian allies, in the meanwhile, had already been in arms 
some time. 

/ His fiither was a llomarii, but his motlior was a Spani.sli woman. 

(CiccrOj Hrutus, G2 ; Appian, De Bell. C'iv il. (. 37.) 

“ ])e f)ratore, r. i# 

‘® Appian, 1. c. ; Val. Maximus, vm. 0, I. 
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LECTUllE XXXIII. 

THK SOCIAL Oli MARSJC WAR. — TIIK LKX JOLIA DIVISION 

OF THE SCENE OF WAR INTO TUllEK REOIONS. OUT- 

LINE OF THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 

Wi: have now come to a period thiring’ which the scan- 
tiness of our information is particularly painFul to us. Livy 
had devoted four books to the two years of the Social war, 
and nearly all we know about it is contained iu tlic meagre 
narrative of Appian, who not uiifrequently makes state- 
ments which are incredibly one-sided, d'lie passions, tlie 
exertions, the various changes of (ortiine, and the excel- 
lent eondiict on both si<les, warrant the assertion that 
this war is one of llie greatest in all antitjuity. d'he first 
symptoms ^^f the tendency of the Italian allies to separate 
tliemselves from Home and form a new kind of Roman 
state had been nuiihlV‘Sted as early as the second Jhuiic 
warh Subsequently Eregellae had revolted against Rome, 
d'bose who had been th<» first to doterniinc. on bc'gin- 
ning the war wen* not those who afterwards actually took 
the field. We do not know which nations were the first 
that resolved to take uj) arms, but it is certain that be- 
fore this it had been the intention of the Latins to eman- 
ciiiate themselves, during the celebration of the Ferine 
Latinae, and to jiut the Roman consuls to death It was 
their plan on that otjcasion to throw Rome into a state of 
anarchy, and then to put to death as many persons as they 
(‘ould. This conspiracy was shared in by tfie Tiburtines 
and several of tln^ neighbouring towns, and the Italians 
whojlocked to the festival in great numbers, had imdoubt- 

^ See above, }». - Florus, iii. IS. 
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edly taken a part in it Drusus heard of the intention 
of the Latins and informed the consuls of it\ for he 
was a Roman, and what he wanted to do for the allies 
\vas merely intended to strengthen Rome. The conspi- 
racy was manifest After the murder of Drusus, the 
Italians formed an association among themselves, and se- 
cured their mutual fidelity hy giving hostages to one fin- 
other. Blit the Romans sent proconsuls into several dis- 
tricts, in order to keep the allies within the bounds of their 
duty, as they called it, and to thwart their undertaking. 
There was at this time a day of assembly of the Picen- 
tians at Asculum, and the proconsul Servilius Caepio 
came forward with his legate Fontoius on this occasion 
to address the assembly, and deter them by threats from 
their undertaking; but he and his legate were murdered 
in the theatre of Asculum. The Italians, who had at 
first only wished to obtain the Roman franchise, were 
now bent upon destroying Rome, and establishing an 
Italian republic, of which they themselves .were to be 
the centre. I'he exasperation at Asculum ro#o to such 
a pitch, that all the Romans who happened to be in 
the place were seized and put to deaths ’^Fhe insur- 
rection now broke out everywhere, but not everywhere 
with the same cruelty as at Asculum ; and it is lughly 
probable that such nations as the Marsians, who were 
not inferior to the Romans in point of civilization, did 
not make themselves guilty of such atrocities as the 
Picentians, who were a contemptible people. In the Epi- 
^tome of the seventy-second book of Livy the following 
people are mentioned as having joined in the war: — the 

^ Aur. Victor, De Vir. illustr. 66. 

* 1 will here make a remark merely because I want to mention to 
you a conjecture which I have made. In one of the newly discovered 
fragments of Diodonis (p. 129 ed. Oindorf.) we read that a Latin was 
nearly killed at Asculum, because he was believed to be a Rc#nan. 
His n?ttne, according to my conjecture, was not Saunion, b\it San- 
nion. — N. ‘ 
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Picentlans, Vestinians, Marsians, Pelignians, MamicinU 
aiis, Samnites, and Lucaniaus, Appian^ adds the Apu- 
lians, but it is not probable that they had any share in 
the Italian statu All the other peoples of whom tlu^ 
state was to consist, were Sabcllians : and the Apulians, 
who belonged to the Oscan race, merely joined them 
out of hostility towards Home. These confederate Ita- 
lian nations are said by Diodorus to have established a 
senate of five hundred, and to have appointed two annual 
consuls and i.welvo praetors, thus imitating the forms of 
the Roman senate and magistrates, 'riioir first consuls 
were Q. Popaedius Silo, a Marsian, and C. Aponius Mu- 
tilus, a Samnitc, Popaedius had been a friend of Livius 
Drusus, and had carried on the negotiations peaceably, 
but he was now determined to obtain his objects by force. 
The senate of five hundred was entrusted with the care 
of providing the armies with all that was necessary. 
Among themselves, tlioso nations were actuated by very 
different feelings. 'I'bo Samnites still bore their old 
grudge against Rome: bonce the implacable hatred of 
Pontius Tolesinus, who declared in the battle at the 
Colline Gate, that, unless the den of the wolf was de- 
stroyed, Italy could never be safe against her ravagos^\ 
He |)robiibly belonged to the gens Pontia which is so 
prominent in the second Sainnite war. Hie Marsians 
and Samnites were still as heterogeneous as before: they 
also differed from each other in language; the Marsians 
spoke Oseaii, but in writing they used the I.atin charac- 
ters. The Samnites used the Oscan language, because^ 
the ruling class among them were Sabines. The seat of 
the Italian government was Corfinium, in the country of 
the I^elignians, and its name w^as changed into Italica. 
It is not improbable that here, too, the differences among 
the confederates had thdr influence. 

,Wh|m the war broke out, the advantage was decidedly 

^ D0 Bell. Civil i. 39. Compare also Diodorus, xxxvii. 'Eclog. 
1, p. 538 foil. ® Veil. Patereul. li. 27. 
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on the part of the allies ; and the only thing which saved 
Rome was the fact, that the Latin colonies remained faithful 
to hen Immediately after the commencement of the war, 
the Romans n\ade up their minds to rt^ward them with all 
the rights of Roman citizens". This decree is the lexJalia^ 
proposed by L. Julius Caesar, which is so often sfjoken of 
in works on Jurisprudence. It is a very common but 
erroneous opinion that the lex Julia conferred the privileges 
of Roman citizens upon the Italians, who, in fact, never 
acquired those privileges by any one law, but gained them 
successively one by one. It is quite certain that the lex 
Julia affected the Latins only ; its benefits extended over 
fifty Latin colonics, and not only to such as were estal)lished 
in Italy, but also to Aquae Sextiae in Gallia Narhonensis. 
The old I.atin towns of Tibur and Praeneste also, and 
all the other parts of I.atium, whlcli had not yet received 
the full franchise, were unquestionably included among 
the i)laces which now' received it. Wo may further take 
it for granted (hat it was bestowed upon the llornican 
towns, and perhaps also on those places which, until then, 
had been praefecturae, such as Atina, and several others. 
I'his prudent law greatly increased the niunber of Roman 
citizens ,* for even [>rcvious to the Ilamiibaiian war the 
number of Latin citizens amounted to 80,000, all of whom 
spoke Latin, and w'ore more or less mix(?d up wdth 
Romans. Here then the Romans had a people on whom 
they could rely, and it is only to be lamented that the 
rights of Roman citizens had not been granted to them 
^before. The Roman armies were considerably increased 
by the numbers of I^atins; and none of tho])laces that were 
tributary to Rome were overlooked, but all had to send 
reinforcements. Hence we find in the Roman armies 
(iauls, Mauretanians, Numidians, and Asiatics, so that in 
point of numbers the Italians were surpassed by the 
Romans. Another very great advantage possessed ^ by 

7 Appian, De BelK Civil, r. 49; Cicero, pro Balho. H; Gellius, 

JV, 4.^ 

* 
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Rome was its central position and its colonies, which, 
being scattered all over Italy, tore the countries of the 
enemy asunder, and obliged them to leave every where 
strong garrisons as protections against those colonies. ^ 
If we had sufficient materials, I might describe to you this 
w^ar in such a manner as to lay before you the great masses 
into which it must be divided ; but as things are, I will, 
as far as 1 can, give you only brief outlines. The scene of 
the war must be divided into three regions : the southern, 
the middle, and the northern. The southern field of 
operation was Campania as far as the river Liris; the 
middle comprised the banks of the Liris and the country of 
the Sabines as far as Picenum ; and the northern was in 
Picenum itself. The Bruttians are not mentioned in this 
war, a circumstance which shews how nearly they must 
have been annihilated in tl)c Ilannibalian war. The colony 
of Venusia remained faithful to Rome, although the popu- 
lation had become entirely Apulian and Lucanian. The 
army of the south was under the command of C. Papins 
Mutilus, and was opposed by the Romans under L. Julius 
Caesar. Mutilus conquered a number of towns, and trans- 
ferred the scene of war to Campania; hut Capua was 
maintained by the Romans, and the war became concen- 
trated around Acerrae®. Tow^ards the close of the year 
the advantage was still on the side of the allies. P. Ruti- 
lius I.upus, Marius, and Sulla, commanded the middle 
army, and were opposed by Popaodiiis Silo, who displayed 
the qualities of a very great general. The Roma» consul, 
Rutilius Lupus, was personally by no means able to cope, 
with him, and Rome had to thank Marius and Sulla alone 
for checking the progress of the enemy, Acsernia, a 
Roman colony in Samnium, was conquered after a vigorous 
defence, and not until it was compelled to surrender by 
the most fearful famire, probably because its citizens 
relifd too much on the good fortune of the Roman arms. 

, ■ ' ^ • Appian, De Bell. Civil, i. 42 . 
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The first Roman who gained a brilliant advantage was 
Cn. Poinpeius Strabo, who conducted the war as proconsul 
in Piceimm. He was a man who, although marked by 
51 II the profligacy of the times, was nevertheless a distin- 
guished general. After he had been beaten by the Picen- 
tians, the hostile armies, 70,000 Italians and 65,000 
Romans, faced each other near Asculma^. The Romans 
gained a decided victory ; Asculum was taken by the 
sword, and the fate of its inhabitants was fearful. Pom- 
peius riovv penetrated into the country of the enemy from 
the north ; and some of the allies, seeing that fortune did 
not fevour them, already began to abandon the cause of 
their friends. The first wJm did so were the Vestinians. 
'riie Romans, who perceived the wavering spirit of some 
of the allies, tried to gain them over, by granting peace 
and the Roman franchise to those who were willing to 
lay clown their arms. On what terms the franchise was 
given in these cases is not known 5 but what these allies 
received must have been more than the mere civifas nine 
suffraffioy for we afterwards hear of disputes as to the real 
meaning of the franchise of these people. 

Velleius Paterculus, who, whatever may be said against 
him, is an ingenious writer and master of his subject, 
says^^’ that in this war upwards of 300,000 Italians lost 
their lives. The course of the war during the second 
year can be traced even with less accuracy than during 
the first, "llio northern Sabellians, tiie Marsians, Pelig- 
niaiis, and Marrucinians had, like the Vestinians, con- 
cluded a separate peace for themselves; and after tlicir 
abandonment of the cause of the Italians, the seat of the 
Italian government was removed to Aesernia, and Italica 
again received its old name, Corlinium. 

The Samnites now formed the centre of the war; vvlueli 
they carried on with the same perseverance as in former 
times; they would not hear of peace. The Romans, in 

^ Appian, 1, c. 48; Veil. Fatercul. 11 . 21. u. 1,5. 
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their usual way^ marched into Apulia and surrounded the 
Samnites, who» at tho close of the year 663, still main- 
tained their ground ; but besides them only a part of the 
I^ucaiiians continued to be in arms, and these people^ 
])ersevered only out of despair. They either reckoned 
upon the movements of Mithridrites in Asia‘S, or they 
were determined to perish sword in hand. In the course 
of tlio second year, the Umbrians and Etriiseans also took 
up arms, but soon became reconciled to the Homans. The 
history, as I l)ave related it here, is not contained in any 
ancient author; it can only be gathered from a careful 
examination of the circumstances — a source of informatiou 
which is too much neglected. A Homan praetor con- 
quered the Etruscans, and the Homan franchise was im- 
mediately granted to thorn. The ainbitiou of tho noble 
Romans had very dangerous rivals in the Marsians, who 
did not differ from tltern more than, for esain[>k *5 the in- 
habitants of lower from those of upper Germany, But 
the l^truscans and Homans were quite dislincst, ar.d hesjce 
it w^as less repugnant to the feelings of the proud Homans 
to grant the rights of equality to the Etruscans, than to 
the Marsians and others. 


“ Diodorus xxxvii. Eclog, i. p. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

C. MAUIUS AND L. CORNIXIUS SUU.A, — TIIK KINGDOM OF 

PONTUS. MITHHIDATES VI. — FIRST WAR AGAINST MITH- 

RJDATES. — CIVIL WAR DKTWELN MARIUS AND SULLA. — 
VlCrrOKY OF SUI.LA, AND lUS DEPAJlTURE FOR GREECE. 
— THE TRIilLS OF THE NEW CITIZENS. 


Plutarch has raised the fame of Sulla to the highest 
pitch. In the year 6G4 he was forty-nine years old 
’while Marius was upwards of seventy. Sulla and Marius 
were men of two different generations, and this circum- 
stance completed the mutual aversion whicii existed be- 
tween them. While the former was a man of noble birth, 
the latter was a soldier, wlio had risen by his talents 
and by fortune. Sulla was intimately aetjuaiuted with 
Greek literature ; he spoke and wrote Greek in a masterly 
manner, and entertained the greatest ])artla]ity for Greek re- 
finements and for (Greeks of literary ]>ursaits. In tlio war 
against Jugurtha he had been the quaestor of Marius, and 
had taken a prominent part in the transactions with king 
Bocclius. He therefore lookinl upon the tenninaiion of 
that war as his own work. Eortune iiciicjinpanied him 
everywhere, and it w'as especially this good fortune which 
drew the attention of the people towards him. Marius 
acquired great incTits in the Italian war- but JSulla eclipsed 
his fame, and it may be said that in that war he was tlie 
only general who displayed brilliant qualities. Marius 
was under the influence of the sad feeling which must 
be particularly painful to an old man, that the rising sun 
outshone him, and made him invisible. Sulla thus hailed 


‘ VelL Pater*: ul. if. IT 
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forth iu Marius a spirit of opposition, and in others of envy. 
We know that Marius endeavoured to keep him down, 
even at the time of the war against Jugurtha; and a man 
like Sulla must have owned to himself that he wouUh 
have done the same, if he had been in the place of Marius, 
'rims the old man, by his wish to Crush the younger one, 
gave rise to the bitter feelings which afterwards vented 
themselves in so fatal a manner. 

Marius was insatiable in his ambition and his love of 
power, and he was now^ anxious to obtain the command 
in the war against Mithridatcs. As I have been led by 
circumstances to mention this war, 1 will here relate its 
origin. The cause of it was, as far as Mithvidates was 
concerned, the most just; w^hereas, the conduct of the 
Romaus was the most glaring injustice. The kings of 
l^ontus belonged to one of the seven great families of the 
Persians, and had maintained their government over those 
parts ever since the time of the kings of Persia. The 
ancestors of Mithridates had been powerful, and in the 
possession of Pontus, as early as the time of Antiochus 
the Great The nation consisted of Syrians, though they 
must originally have been Armenians until the mighty 
empire of Assyria sent its colonies into those (piarters. 
Hence the inhabitants of Pontus are called Syrians, or 
Assyrians. The kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia 
had been left untouched by Alexander of Macedonia; and 
the father of the present monarch, Mithridates V., had 
afforded the Homans considerable assistance against Aris- 
tonicus. The Romans had rewarded him, as they said, 
with Great Phrygia; but, from a fragment of a speech 
by 0. Gracchus ^ we see that he bought it at Rome with 
his own money. He left these dominions to his son, 
Mithridates VL, who was yet under age, and the Romans 
unceremoniously took Phrygia from him K But the young 

* Applan, ])e Bello Mitlirid. 8 aiid 9; Florus, iii. 5. 

* In Gellius, xi. 10, 

* Appian, De Bell. Mithrid. 13 . 
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monarch, who shewed a great iinnd while he was growing 
up, prepared himself ([uietly, and endeavoured to extend 
his dominions, wherever he could do so without coming 
in contact with the Romans. He subdued the country 
about the liosporus and the Crimea, so that in the end 
his empire extended far as the Ukraine and the river 
Dniester. It might seem wonderful that the Romans 
did not interfere to check his progress; but Mithridates 
availed himself of the favourable time during which the 
Homans were at war with their allies. Rut tiie tact of the 
Romans being nevertheless fully aware of wdiat was going 
on, shews that nothing escaped their notice. 'The family 
of the kings of Cappadocia had become extinct, and Mith* 
ridates gave tlie throne to Ariarathes, his son or brother ; 
but the Romans set up an opposing king against him. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, had been incited by the 
Romans to attack Mithridates, but was defeated ; and 
Mithridates sot up Nieoinedes’ own brother against liirri. 
The Romans now ojienly interfered, and sjioko to the 
Pontic king in a tone as if he had been the olfeiider. 
Nothing could be more unjust. They collected three 
armies against him, in which there w^erc scarcely any 
Romans but which were composed of the effeminate 
inhabitants of Asia Minor ; they were to act against the 
well-disciplined troops of Mithridates, and the issue of 
the undertaking accordingly was such as it deserved to 
be. Two Roman armies were defeated, and the king met 
with scarcely any resistance to his progress, 'i'he whole 
continent of Asia Minor recognised Mithridates as their 
sovereign, and Mitylene and (Ihios likewise submitted to 
him. As he harl received a Greek education, he had re- 
jected the doctrines of the Magi, and the Greeks looked 
upon him as a Greek, and placed all their hopes in him. 
This induced him to advance even into Greece, and he 
was everywhere received with joy. Athens allowed itself 
to be persuaded by sophists to open its gates to him*; the 

* Appiaii, 1. c J7. * 
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consequence of which was, that the sophists themselves 
usurped the governments^. Peloponnesus and Coeotia, 
and in short nearly the whole of Greece, submitted to 
Mithridates* Tl'o Lycians and Rhodians alone remained^ 
faithful to Rome. 'Phe Rhodians foresaw the issue of 
the war, and were actuated only ‘by j)rudence, for they 
could not possibly feel any attachment to Rome. Most 
of the Greek towns in Lydia and Caria, which in reality 
were not inhabited originally by Greeks, were pro- 
voked by the Romans; and, being encouraged by Mithri- 
dates, tlicy put to death on one day all the Romans and 
Italians within their several territories. 'J'heir number 
is stated to have amounted to 80,000% whicli seems al- 
most incredible, if we recollect that on the wlioU? it was 
only the wealthy that went to Asia. 'Fhis act demanded 
vengeance, and called forth the utmost exertions on tlio 
part of the Romans. 

The senate, in whose power it was to appoint a general 
for conducting the war, gave the command to Sulla. 
Marius, impelled by his irresistible desire to humble his 
adversary, induced the tribune F. Sulpieius to make a 
plebiscitum, by w hich tlie command \v{is taken from vSiilla 
and given to Marius^, It needs hardly to he said, that 
this act of Sulpieius was unjusiiiiable, and no one can 
believe that he had any noble motives for it. But it is 
neverthelosb inconceivable to me that this Suljjicius, whom 
Cicero loved bo tenderly, should liavt} deserved the severe 
censure passed upon him by Appiaii and Plutarch. Ac- 
cording to Cicero% ho w'as a man of genius. It is true, 
that a man ever so great may be placed in circumstances 
in which he would act in the way that Sulpieius did: but 

® Appian, 1. c. 2S ; Plutarch, SuUa, 13 ; Athenaeu?, v. p. ‘^11 
foil. 

:■ * ■ 

’ Appian, 1.0.22 and Jo ; Vai. Maximus, ix. 2. Kxter, 3; Veil. 
Patettiul. II. 18; Cicero., pro Fhicoo,. 24< ; Flunks, ni. J». 

* Plutarrii, Sulla, 8; Marius, .>5; Appian, Do Bell. (Uvil. 1.56, 
*Joll. ^ Brutus, 55, and several other passages. 
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I cannot believe that Cicero would have spoken so favour- 
ably of him had he seen his actions in the light in which 
they appeared to Greek writers. We must also remeni- 
J)er that the jMemoirs of Sulla were almost the only 
source from which those Greek writers derived their in- 
formation; and that ‘Sulla should speak of him in a 
derogatory manner cannot be surprising. Sulla was ex- 
asperated in the highest degree at this injustice ; and his 
rising against it is a circumstance which, however formid- 
able its cfuisequences were, must not be censured too 
severely, if we consider the spirit of the times. He had 
Avished, before setting out for the war against Milhridates, 
to put an end to the war with the Samnites, an army of 
wdiorn was still assembled in tlie nciglibourliood of Nola. 
Here he was iiiform(3d of the measure of Sulpiciiis. He 
immediately took six legions, and nutnflied with them 
against Rome. His adversaries were sitrprised at this ’ 
step, which they had not anticipated, and closed the gates 
of the city against liirn. But the gatevs were in a state of 
decay, and houses had been built close up to them, as 
in the old towns of our own country: the walls were also, 
in some |)arts, so much decayed that it was f*asy to step 
over them. In the Hannibalian war, it had still been 
possible to defend Home; but now, after an interval of 
more than a century, when fortifications had ceased to 
be thought necessary, a great part of the city lay open, 
and the rest could not be defended, Sulla thus entered 
the city without any difiitadty, and marched down the 
Via Sacra to the forum. He used his victory with iriode- 
ratioii. Marius w^itli his son, Sulpicius, and nine others 
of his followers fled, and wore outlawed, but Sulpicius 
was overtaken and killed. Marius fled to Ostia, and 
thence along the sea-coast, in the greatest danger of 
being delivered up to his enemy. At length, he was found 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of Minturnae^ and 
thrown into jirison, I’hc inhabitants of Minturnac, not 
venturing to put him to death, sent a public slave to kil> 
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liiai. Hut the barbarian was daunted by the sight of the 
aged warrior, and was unable to fulfil the command of the 
magistrates. As fortune tlius seemed to declare in his 
favour, he was put on board a vessel and transported 
to Africa, where, for a time, he lived quietly, watching 
the coarse of events. 

Sulla used his victory w ith such moderation that he con- 
tented himself with making some )>eaceful regulations, the 
particulars of which are not known. He was so little ty- 
rannical that he oven allowed the election of the consuls for 
the year to take place without any interference on his part. 
The men wdio obtained tlie consulship belonged to different 
parties; Cu. Octavius to that of Sulla, and L. Cornelius 
Cimia to that of Marius. It is rather strange to find 
that Cinna and L. Valerius Vlaccus, although descend- 
ed of noble patrician families, were now at the head of 
the demagogues. Towards the end of the year, when 
Sulla thought tliat he bad made all the necessary ar- 
rangements, he went over to Greece, and there carried 
on the wav against Archclaiis, about whom I shall say 
more hereafter. The senate gave to Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the colleague of Sulla in the eonbulship, Italy as his 
province for the year following, that he rnigiit counter- 
act Ciuiia and support Cm Octavius. Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, the hither of Pompey the (Jreat, commanded at 
this time his army on the coast of the Adriatic and in 
Apulia. U'his man possessed more malice and artful- 
ness than we can conceive: he cared about no party, 
and only calculated how^ in the end he might gain the 
greatest power from the general confusion. The senate 
ordered him to resign the command of his army to Q. 
Pompeius; but in secret Pompeius Strabo incited his 
troops against Quintus, and while the latter was adiiii- 
nisteving to them their military oath, he was murdered 
by tbem^^. Cn. Pompeius assumed the appearance of 


Appian, De BeJl. Civil, i. 63 ; Veil, PatercuL ii, 20. 
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intending to institute an investigation of tbe matter, but 
he soon forgot it He was now at the head of the army 
in Italy. Sulla had led his into Greece, and the Sain- 
•nites had thus again obtained breathing time. Ihit tins 
state of tranquillity did not last long, for early in the year 
following the ru})ture between Cinna and Cn. Octavius 
became complete. The Homans had ado[)ted the system 
of forming new tribes to contain the Latins, for if tliey 
had distributed them among the existing tribes, the Latins 
would, on all occasions, have far ontvotetl the Uoinans, 
and the old citizens would have sunk into insignificance 
To prevent the old citizens being (completely overruled 
by the new ones, it was necessary to follow the same 
jdan wliich had been adopted in earlier times with n'gard 
to the Volscians and others. Respecting the number of tlu? 
new tribes which were added to the thirty-five old oiios, 
we have two ditferent accounts, the one in Velloiii.s IV 
terculus, and the other in Appian. The former states 
their number to have been eight; but iu Aj)j)ian we 
read Sexareyovref a^jrlifYivxv hsgot^ (they formed ten new 
tribes). The word hxctTsuovrsg in this passage is an ab- 
surdity, and I believe that we must read Uxu «7rfc-(p»j- 
vav kTsgug. What indu(*es me to make this conjecture, 
is a feeling of sy mine try. If fifteen new tribes were 

added, the total number was fifty, against which nmiiber 
nothing can be said, whereas forty-five w'ould have been 
a v^ry awk\vard one. Moreover the number 15 boars 
the same proportion to 3a, that 3 l)ears to 7 ; thus the 
number of the fifteen new tribes is a little less than 
half the number of the old ones. The difierent statement 
of Velleius presents, in my opinion, no difficulties; and I 
account for it by the supposition, that at first tiic Latins 
were formed into eight new tribes, to which afterwards 
seven others were added, which were formed of Etrus- 
cans and Umbrians. The custom at Rome henqeforth 


" Api>ian, De Bell. Civil. i. ; Veil. Patercuk rn yo. 
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was that the fifteen new tribes did not give their votes 
until the old ones had given theirs. P. Sulpicius had 
promised the now citizens that they should bo distri- 
buted among the old tribes^*, which was a manifest in-* 
justice towai'ds the old ones. Most of the lloinani noi- 
tici lived at a great distance from the city, and it was an 
important advantage to those who lived in the city to 
be inscribed in the rustic tribes. 

Livjs Epit. lib. 77 : Appian, I. o. i. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 

CINNA AND OCTAVIUS, — STRirOGl.E DETWEEN THE EAR- 

TIES OF MARIUS AND SULLA, Q. SEUTORIUS. ROME 

BESIEGED AND TAKEN BY THE MARIAN PARTY. — 
SUJ.LA’s exploits in ACHAIA and ASIA. 

CiNNA came openly forward as tijo hoad of iho party 
of Marius. Cn. Poinpeius »Stral)0 ha<i displayed a very 
equivocal conduct, in remaining quite passive after llio 
murder of Q. Poinpeius Rufus, llio divisions among 
the Italians were almost as great as those among the 
parties at Rome. I'hc party of (Tuna consist'd of the 
old Latin towns from Tibur to Ca])ua, coiiq>risiug 'Libur, 
Praeneste, flic towns of the Hernicans, and several pLaccs 
between the Liris and Vulturnus. lie demanded that the 
tribes formed out of these ])laces should be dissolved, and 
be distributed among the thirty-five old oiiesh I cannot 
conceive why Sulla did not ailopt this very same measure, 
as it w^as the only method of forming a strong and powTr- 
fill aristocracy. Multitudes of the new citizens now flocked 
to Rome, in order to carry C -inna"s measnre by their supe- 
riority in numbers. CinnaB colleague declared against it, 
and. a fierce contest arose wathin the city, in which Cinna 
was defeated. Tlie number of new citizens wlio are said 
to have been -killed in this struggle is exaggerated, and 
cannot be believed. The senate now committed an il- 
legal act in declaring, by a senatuseonsultum, the con- 
sular dignity of Cinna to be forfeited. Such a power 
might in former times have been exorcised by the paries 
and centuries, but never by the senate alone. 

* Appian, De Bell. Civil, i. ; Veil. Patercul. u. 20. 
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The war against the Sanuiites was still earned on in 
the ncighboiirliood of Nola, where an army of the Samnites 
must have been stationed. Thither Cinna now repaired. 
41ie soldiers, who had learned from Sulla that they held 
the fate of the republic in their hands, supported him, and 
requested him to rcassume the ensigns of the consular 
dignity, and to lead them against Horne to humble the 
pride of the rulers, 'rhis he did ; and in order to raise his 
authority he recalled the aged Marins and the other exiles, 
'rhev sailed from Idbya to the coast ot Ktruria, where they 
were joined by Etruscan cohorts. Marius was not at all 
delicate in collecting troops, and even restored slaves to 
freedmn on condition of their taking up arms for him. 
Q. Sertorius had another army. This man had joined 
the party of Marius, chiefly on account of his aversion 
to the rulers, and had no share whatever in the tyran- 
nical feelings of the demagogues. He is one of the best 
Romans of those times : he was noble-minded, humane, 
free from the narrow prejudices of his countrymen, and 
endowed with all the qualities requisite to make a great 
general. He was in that position in which, at the outbreak 
of a revolution, excellent men so otten find themselves: 
they are not aware of what will take place, and in their 
iunocetice they allow themselves to be led away. After- 
wards they cannot get out of the connexions into which 
circumstances have thrown tliein, and thus they share the 
disgrace and crimes with those by whom they are sur- 
rounded. Sertorius was innocent, although he had been 
an cye-witncBS of the horrors which had taken place at 
Rome. We often cannot avoid pronouncing unjust opini- 
ons upon men, if we judge of them merely -from tlie obser- 
vation that they are connected with such or such persons. 
Cinna advanced with a third army from Campania, on tlie 
same road which Sulla bed taken when he marched against 
Romp. Carbo, an accomplice of Cinna, joined his army. 
Marius advanced against Rome from Etruria, The senate 
'nad called upon Cn. Pompeius Strabo for assistance, and 
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he had accordingly given up the war on the Adriatic, and 
proceeded to Rome. Cu. Octavius was encani})ed on the 
Janiculus, and Cn. Pompeius at the Colline gate. The 
» conduct of the latter was for a time so suspicious that the 
senate began to fear treason *. But at last lie commenced 
an engagement with Oirnia, which is much exaggerated in 
some accounts and which seems in reality to liave been 
only an insignificant skirmish. Its issue, however, was ad- 
vantageous to the rebels. After this a pestilence began to 
rage in both armies, by which many thousands were <raiTied 
off. Cu. Pompeius Strabo fell, according to some; accounts, 
a victim to it ; but according to others, lie was killed by a 
flash of liglilniiig The people, rejoiced at his d(?atli, 
gave vent to their exasperation against him, and tore his 
body from the bier, for he had been the object of general 
hatred of all parties. One army was (iiu ainped near Albano, 
at the foot of Monte Cavo, and was opposed to one of the 
rebels. I^atium, which, after suftering dreadful devasta- 
tions, had been in the enjoyment of peace for some cen- 
turies, now received its death-blow; and the condition 
in which we find it uncl(?r Augustus must be traced to 
the elTects of this war. Ostia, Antium, Aricia, Lanuviuin, 
and other places, were taken by storm and laid waste. 
Four camps enclosed the city; and though they were not 
strong enough to take it by storm, still the effect which 
they produced in the city was a com]>lete famine. Negotia- 
tions were at last resorted to, and tlie deputies of the senate 
were obliged to comply with all the demands that were 
made. Cinna was recognised in his dignity of consul, and 
Marius stood by the side^of the curule chair with con temp- 
luous smiles^. It w'as stipulated that no blood should he 
shed; but Cinna made a very equivocal promise, and no 

* Veil. FatercuL u. ^.i\ ; Livy, Rpife. lih, 79 , Appiaii, De Bolio 
Civil. I, 67. 

® Veil. PatercuL 1. c. • 

^ Compare Livy, Epit. lil>. 79 ; Appian, 1. c. r. GS. 

Appian, 1. c. i. TO. 
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.sooner had the rebels entered the city than Cn* Octavius 
was slain; and the fUimcn dklis, L. Merulii, bled hinivsell’ 
to death in the vestibule of the Capitoline tenuplc, in order 
to escape a similar fate. Marius caused himself to be , 
made consul for the seventl)^ and Cinna for the second 
time, without any elections. This’ was the point after 
wiiich Marius had always been slrivin^^ in order to reali/t^ 
a prophecy which had been made to him, in consequence 
of an eagle'^s nest, with seven young ones, having fallen 
into his laj) from an oak tree, wlnm lie was yet a child, 
lie had often consoled his friends with his prospifct of seven 
consulships wh<m tl)oy began to despair of his fortune, for 
he was extremely superstitious'*. 

The victory which the rebels had thus gained was foU 
lowed by the wildest cruelties. Marius, had a body-guard 
of slaves, whom he sent out to murder those wlioni he 
wislied to get rid of. In this manner the most distin- 
guished persons w^ere despatched, especially his personal 
enemies. Among these unliappy victims was the cele- 
brated orator M, Antonius. Q. Catulus who bad once 
been th(i colleague of Marius, put an end to his own 
life. No proscription took place, but the butchery was 
carried on to such an extent that at length even 
Cinna himself could bear it no longer ; and be was in- 
duced, by the advice of Sertorius, to put to death the 
band of servile assassins kept by Marius. On the six- 
teenth day after Marius had entered on his seventh con- 
sulship, he died, in the middle of .January. The shed- 
ding of blood now ceased, but not the bitter spirit of the 
parties ^ 

At the time when Cinna approached the city, the 
senate had given Q. Mctellus full power to conclude 
peace with the Saiimites on wluitevcr terms he might 

® It is not improbable that his Syrian prophetess, Martha, may 
have hAjggesteii to him the number which was a sacred number 

asiiOUi; the Jews and Phoenicians, as Mrce was among the Homans. — iV. 

’ Appian, 1. c. 7.5 ; Veil. Paterciih h. Plutarch, Marins, i&. 
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think propor”. The Samnitcs abused the fovourable mo- 
ment, and demandod the Roman franchise, not only for 
themselves, but also for their allies; and that all their 
• captives and deserters should be given up to them, wliercas 
the Homans were not to have theirs restored to them. 
Metellus eonelucled flie peace on these conditions, and 
the Samnitcs beeamo Roman citizens* The new tribes 
of the Italians were now broken u{>, and the new citi- 
zens were distrihiUed among tlie old tribes; ])iit vve do 
not know whether this was th.e case with all of them. In 
whatever manner, however, it may have iietai dtme, it gave 
the i^ew citizems a dangerous nunierical prepornhwanee. 
At tlie rime of ("icero, it would seem as if all the Italians 
eolleetivcly liad formed only one tribe; and if so, ir was, 
in my opinion, one of the changes introduced by Sulla, in 
order to render their numerical preponderance harmlcfss. 

4'he death of C* Marius was followed by a period <.)f 
throe years, during which Sulla was conducting the war 
in Aehaia and Asia, and Italy was cinnpletcdy in the hands 
of the party of Cinna. But the latter soon found that 
ho had reason to mistrust his own followers; the [dinnler 
of his soldiers liad made thorn so averse to him that he 
found it necessary to demand hostages, whicVi however were 
refused, ills colleague, fj. Valerius Flaccus, the suc(a\s« 
sor of C* Marias, was commissioned to und(?i‘take the 
w^ar against Sulla, but was murdered in Asia by C. Fla- 
vius I'dmbiia. In his fourth consulship, Cfinna was at 
Arimiuum, forming a numerous army to attack Sulla in 
Greece — a very sensible plan. But the soldiers refused 
to embark, and slew Cinna in his camp. Cm. Fapirius 
Carbo, whom Cinna had chosen for his colleague after 
the death of L. Valerius Flaccus, now rcmaineil consul 
alone for a whole year. Ttiese men retained indeed tho 
name of consuls, but they were in fact true tyrants. 

In the year 66f5 Sulla had gone over to Thessaly. 

® Appit'Ui, I. c. [. as, who liowover givos ;i poioewliat <lifferent fn> 
count. 
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Archelaus and Taxiles were at the lime the generals of 
Mithridates, and In possession of Peloponnesus and south- 
ern Greece, as far as I'horniopylae, Sulla gained the 
battle of Chaeronoa against an innumerable host of bar-« 
barians - - whom he himself probably did not call barba- 
rians, in order to raise his military glory — who were as 
cowardly as the Persians or the Indian chiefs* { Th(*y 
had tlie phalanx, and were armed as Macedonians, l)ut a 
Scipio or a Hannibal would have said of them tliat, not- 
withstanding all this, tliey were like fish prepared by a 
clever cook, in various ways and under various names, hut 
were after all nothing but fishr'; Sulla himself lost only 
a few of Ills soldiers*-. Archelaus defended himself in 
Piraeeus, 'riu* long walls connei'ting the city of Athens 
with the port-town, may have been destroyed by Deme- 
trius Poliorc(^tes ; but Piraeeus, as well as the city, was 
still protected by the strong walls which had boon restor- 
ed by Conon'^. l^iraeeus was occupied by a Pontic garri- 
risen, and the city was defended by the tyrant Aristion, 
to whom Archelaus had entrusted it. Archelaus also did 
all he could to introduce provisions from Piraeeus into 
the city, but with no success; for Sulla was watchful, 
and superior in every respect. "Phe distress in the city 
rose to such a degree that the inhabitants wore at last 
completely exhausted. The city was taken by storm, and 
the massacre which followed was enormous ; as if the 
conqueror had acted under the influence of an implac- 
able hatred of Athens,^* for which there was no reason, 
lew of the buildings of the city were destroyed ; but 
when Piraeeus was taken soon after, the walls of this 
place were pulled down, and the magnificent arsenal was 
burnt to ashes: in short, Piraeeus was completely de- 
stroyed, so that from this time it resembled the decayed 

® riutareh, Sulla, 19 fol! , Appian, De Bell. Mitlirid. 12, full, 
/pyuan, 1. c. 30. 

^ ** Appian, 1. c. 3S ; Fiutareb, Sulla, 13, foil. ; Veil. Patercul. 
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towns in the north of Holland, whore grass grows in the 
streets. In the time of Pausanias it was only a siiiall 
village near the port. Athens itself was almost clepo- 
^ pnlated. 'Fhe Pontic commander was driven back into 
Asia. '* 

1 mentioned above that before this time L. Valerios 
had led an army to Asia, but that he was murdered by 
his legate C. Fimbria, who assumed tlie command of the 
army and destroyed IlimiH”, Sulla concluded a peace 
with the king of Poiitus, on coiiditions which appear 
scarcely credible the king gave up Jhthyuia> Paphla- 
gonia, and Cappadocia, and withdrew to his former domi- 
nions ; he paid a contribution of wav of 2000 talents, and 
SLirreiuIered seventy ships of war. It was impossible to 
make more moderate terms, and Sulla did not even de- 
mand the surrender of the king’s advisers. 

Sulla now began to j)ress C, Fimbria w'ith all his 
energy, and the latter, who saw himself d(*prived of every 
hope of success, put an end to his life. His soldiers 
wont over to Sulla, who however mistrusted them, as 
men who bad been corrupted by the contagion of tlufir 
general. They wore Italians, and had been regularly 
trained against Sulla iu the time of Marius^^ It had 
been the wish of Cinna that C. iMmbvia should conclude 
jjeace with Mithridates, and outer into an alliance with 
him. But this plan had not been realized. Sulla settled 
the affairs of Asia, and punished the Greeks, Lydians, 
and t-arians, iu whose dominions the Homans had been 
murdered before the outbreak of the war. I hey were 
compelled to pay down at once live years*' tribute, and in 

Appian, 1. c. >3. 

A»>pia», 1 . c. full. ; Piutaroh, Sulla, ^ 22 . 

T'liese soldiers remained in Asia fur many years, and were 
known under tbe name of the Valeriani down to the time of Lii- 
eullus and Pompey. After the battle of Cannae, such a corps 
of soldiei*s had been sent out to Sicily. — N. — (Sallust, ap. Non. 
xviii. 7,) » 
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addition to it so heavy a war contribution that those beauti- 
ful countries were ruined for a long time. Tlie first gene- 
ration after these events was so completely borne down that 
recovery was impossible; but still they gradually gained 
new strength, and in the time of the Roman emiferois we 
find them in the moat flourishing coiKlitioii^\ Nearly five 
millions of our money were raised there within a very short 
time. We have seen similar things under Napoleoii, wdio 
^iiil not trouble himself much about their practicability. 
Idle Roman lapiites, who formed the retinue of the general, 
advanced tiie money for the towns on inttn'ost at the rale ol 
21, or ;]{), or even 4vS per cent., and afterwards raised their 
(‘fipital together with the interest on it, with the aid of Ro- 
man soldiers, ddiis was a horrible tyranny, l)ut Sulla want- 
ed money to carry on the war. During all this time he had 
sliewn an extraordinary greatness of character. His houses 
at itome :iad been pulled down, his property had been wast- 
ed, his friends put to death, his family drivim into exile, and 
all of them liegged and entn'atecl him to come hack and take 
vengeance ujioii his enemies. Rut he was resolved to bring 
tile war in Asia to a close before returning. If he had 
not been a great man, lie might have eoncludei! a peace with 
Milliridates at an earlier period, and the king would have 
been glad of it. Rut Sulla acted differently, and wished 
to fulfil his duties towards the repuhlic, before he thought of 
occupying himself with his private aflairs'^l And this w^as 
Indeed the wisest course, for ho was now in a comlition to 

Lydia., {irid Ionia, form a true earthly panulise. 'i'heso 
i-oiiiitries, after liavirjn- sulhiroil the j/reatcst ravo^cs, ami even uiuler 
a. bad government —unless it he like Hint of the 'rnrks-'-siurh as 
that of the Byzantines or Persians, luiiy he restored to the highest 
degree of prosperity in tlie course of a few generations. If they 
wore uitluuit any population and were coluni/ed hy Europeans, 
they would, within fifty years, he iu a very nourishing condition. 
'Phis is tlie unanimous ».>[•’ riiori of all travellers, to whatever 
ufitiori they belong; all declare that they do not know a finer 
country in the world. — N. 

Appiaii, i. c. oJ ; Veil PatercuL ii. 24. 
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return with a victorious army which was attached to him, 
and with lar^e sums of money at liis disposal. But the 
uiidcitakiug on winch he now entered, was nevertheless 
one of extreme boldness ; for he ha<l no more than oO.OOO 
incii, wliilc Ills enemies had at their conirnand an arniy of 
4.^50 cohorts, that is 189,000 men, including such brav<^ sol- 
diers as the Samnitea'k From the time of Marius military 
lorctjs are always counted by cohorts or small batallions, 
each containing 420 men. »Sulhrs troops had to figlit 
against tliese hosts for their existence, and he attacked 
tlunn boldly, with confidence in his good fortune and his 
owm strength. 

\’olL INiternil. if. 21, vvlio states the iiuiulu'i* of iiis enemies 
to lifivo ])een 2u0,000. C.omj). Ai>t)ian, Do Bell. Civil, i. 7i) 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 

SULLA’s lUCTUllN TO ITALY. — THE CONSULSHIP OF C, 
MAUIUS THE YOUNGER, AND CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO. — 
BLOCKADE OF PUAENESTE. — SULLA AT ROME, AND 
HIS VICTORY AT THE COLLINK GATE. — HIS l*ROSCRlP- 

TION AND HIS MILITARY COLONIES. HIS REFORMS 

OF THE CONSTITUTION, &C. - ABDICATION AND DEATH. 

The consuls of the year, in which Sulla led his army 
hack to Italy, were L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Julius 
Norbanus, who, like tlic vest of the few surviving patri- 
cians, were disposed to tavour the dernocratical party. 
If superiority in numbers had decided the issue, or if 
one of the consuls had been invested with dictatorial 
power, and had known what use to make of it, Sulla 
could not possibly have met with success. lJut the re- 
public was in a state of dissolution, and its leaders were 
no better than the Directoire in 1790, when the disgust 
with the government was so general in France, and the 
government itself was in such a state of decay, that the 
whole fabric would have broken down, if Napoleon had 
not returned from Egypt. Rebellions are multiplied under 
such circumstances, as the people cannot help expecting 
move from a change than from a continuation of the actual 
stiite of things. At the time of Sullas return even the 
majority of the new citizens were disgusted with the rulers, 
who, had they been able to rely on the new citizens, might 
have thwarted all the attempts of Sulla. But the cohorts 
consisting of new citizens went over to him, and concluded 
a treAty with him, in which he confirmed their newly- 
i^cquired privileges — an occurrence rcseuibling those which 
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had taken jdace in earlier times between patricians and 
plebeians. 

Sulla landed at Brundusium, and if the account be 
,tnie 5 he had an engagement with Norbanus near Cann- 
sium‘; but however this maybe, wo know that he found 
his enemies encamped near Capua at the foot of mount 
^'ifata, where Norbanus was defeated, and many of his 
soldiers deserted to Sulla. The latter had commenced 
negotiations while yet in Greece, and he now did the same 
with the consul Sciplo. A truce was concluded, and hos- 
tages exchanged. But the negotiations, which wore pro- 
tracted by Sulla with a view to seduce the troops of the 
consul, were internipted, perhaps intentionally, by Q. )Scr- 
torius, who saw that the soldiers were gradually deserting 
their consul. The truce was broken when Sertoriiis occu- 
pied Suessa. 4'he desertion among Scipio's troo[)5 be- 
came so general that at length he found himself com- 
pletely left alone. Towards tlie end of the year, when 
Sulla had gained such advantages, and was extondiiig his 
power in southern Italy, many of his supporters took U[) 
arms in various parts of Italy. Among these were M<'toU 
lus Pius ill the modern Romagna, and Cn. Pompey, them 
tw^enty-three years of age, in l^iceiuim, where he had great 
influence, for that country which Iiad been subdued by 
his father stood in a sort of clientship to him. M. Lu- 
cullus and several others likewise took up arms for Sulla. 
I'lieir party, and the forties with which they carried on the 
war, consisted of new citizens, with the exception of tlie 
army of Me tell us. 

The beginning of the year following, the second (»f the 
war, is marked by the most bloody and decisive occurrences. 
C. Marius the younger, then twenty-six years old, was 
consul, with Cn. I^apirius Carbo. 4'hc latter had tlie com- 
mand in the northern districts in the neighbourhood of 
Ariminum, against Metellus, Pompey, and Lucullus ; 
young Marius was stationed on the frontiers of I.'atiuin. 

* Ai>]>jan, Dc. licll. Civil, i. Hi. 
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Sulhi seems to have passed the winter in Campania. Here 
a decisive battle was fought near Saeriport.us (it was not a 
town), where Marius had concentrated his forces to pro- 
tect ilome against Sulla. Marius was defeated, and a part^ 
of Ins troops deserted to the enemy, wdioso loss" was very 
slight. These districts and Etruria* were the real seats of 
the party of Cinna, and both countries were passionately 
interested in the cause. The rest of Italy, with the ex- 
ception of Samuium and laicania, was foreign to this party, 
or at least indilVercnt towards it. After the defeat of 8a- 
eriporius, Marius fled to IVacneste, whirdi was at that time 
a very large town'. Sulla followed ))im, and hlo(:kaded the 
place?; but he soon after led his army towards Romo, and 
left behind him Q. Lucretius Ofella to continue the block- 
ade of l^raouosto, whose inhabitants v/ere, for the most 
part, old Roman citizens. While Home w^as yet in the 
hands of the party of Marius, the praetor, L. Junius Brutus 
Damasippus, caused a great ma.ssa(?re among the opposite 
])arty, in wlnich the pontiff, Q. Mucins Scaevola was mur- 
dered, because be relied on his innocence and disdained 
to flce*^% The perpetrators of th<?Be honors now escaped, 
and Sulla entered the city: he promised moderation, but 
his indulgence was meant in an awful sense. He then 
followed Carbo into Etruria, which was now the scene of 
the war — so far as Etruria was concerned, a real national 
w^ar. Carbo was at Clusiuni. The history of this war is 
wyap])ed in deep darkness, and very peri)lexing, Carbo, 
who had still a considerable arm}^ made two attempts to 
relieve Praeiieste, but he failed in both. In the meantime 
hematic some other undertakings; but one against Pice- 
num, which was conducted by Carinas, likewise failed, and 
his troops deserted to the enemy. 'Phe war was brought 
to a decision by Pontius Telesinus, whose brother com- 

“ I'he mo»lern town ov which contains about 6000 

inhabitants^ occupies only n part of the ancient citadel, t^Uit is, the 
space of tlie ancient temple of Fortune and its precincts. — N. 

• ^ Appian, Do Roll. Civil, r, ; Veil. Fatercul. ii. 26. 
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uianded the Sanuiiles in Piceiium. Ho and the Lueanian 
general, C. I/aniponius, made an n.troiti])t io relieve Prae- 
neste; but not being able to effect an}- thing agains^t the 
.line of fortifications by which the place was surrounded, 
they hastened towards Home, which they hoped to take by 
surprise. Ihit Sulla, tv’ho was informed of their nioviunent, 
threw himself into the city. 4'iio decisive battle was 
fought at the Collino gate. The Samnites and their allies 
are said to have amounted to 40.000 merH. Had they 
fcueceeded, Home, aecording to the expressed intentions 
of Pontius 4 Vlesluus. would have been razed to the ground. 
44)0 fear excited by the presence of such an enemy at the 
very gates of the city must have made many of the par- 
tisans of Marius inclined to become reconciled with Sulla. 
4fo\vards the evening of the day of battle, Sulla succeeded 
in breaking the lines of the Samnites; and their defeat was 
so great that 4 clesinus, in despair, put. an end to his life. 
After this loss Marius, and the brother of lelesinus too, 
began to despond : tliey endeavoured to escape by suliter- 
rfineou.s passages w'hich led through the rocks into the 
fields, but finding that their flight was discovered, they 
killed each oilier mutually'^ Marius the younger cannot 
claim to be called a man of any extraordinary greatness : 
he had all the faults of his father; but of his fathers great 
(pialities vve cannot discover any but his perseverance ; and 
this cannot excite our admiration, as it was commanded by 
iiecossity. Carbo also despaired, and lied to Africa. 4'lius 
ended this civil war. Italy was now cleared of ail liostiie 
arrnie.s; and only a few isolated towns, of which I shall 
speak presently, eamliniied to ofler resislance. 

In the battle <4* the Collino gate, 8000 Samnites had 
been taken prisoners, all of whom were surrounded and 
cut down in the field of Mars by the command of Sulla^'. 
After the death of Marius, Praeneste surrendered at dia- 

^ Veil. Piitermil. (r. t 

" \\;iL Riiteixiik 1. Dc Ikfil. (.’ivil. i. y I. 

Aj>j>iari, 1. c. f. .9;>. ( omparc IMutarcli, Sulla^ * 
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cretiou to Lucretius Ofclla: it received no capitulation; 
Sulla divided all its inhabitants into three great masses — 
the old Roman citizens, the Praenestiiies, and Saimiites ; 
and, sparing the lives of the first, he put all the rest to the. 
sword, llie towns of Etruria surrendered one by one, and 
the inhabitants of most of them experienced the same fate 
as the Praenestines. Praencste itself, however, was not 
destroyed, while most of the Etruscan towns, such as Clu- 
sium, Arretium, Populonia, Volaterrae, which had defended 
itself for two years, and Faesulac, were razed to the ground. 
I'he last of tliese places may have been restored after- 
wards. At Rome, Sulla acted with absolute tyranny, and 
set the first example of a proscription, that is, he made 
out a list of those whom any one was at liberty to kill, 
and for wlmse heads prizes were offered ; and it is said 
that, in this manner, no less than 1600 equites lost their 
lives'?. Whether the names of all of them were in the 
proscription list may be doubted. Twenty-three, or, 
according to other but incorrect accounts, forty-seven 
logiems, bad military colonies assigned to them in Italy^ 
In former times, no such colonics had been founded: the 
first colonies were simple settlements, serving as garrisons, 
to which a third of the territory of the town they occupied 
was assigned, and one member of each gens went out as 
colojius'^. As each colonist did not receive more than two 
jugers of land, they must have had some other advan- 
tages besides we know that they bore arms, which 
the old citizens of those towns did not. At a later period, 
we find the I.atin colonies, in which Romans and I^atins 
had equal shares ; but both kinds of colonies must be 
considered as garrisons to protect the frontiers, and we 
may take it for granted that in most cases the colonists 
were soldiers, who had fought in the legions. But there 

' Appian, 1. c. i. 95. * Appian, 1. c, 100 ; Livy, Epit. lib. 89. 

® Compare vol. ii. p. 45. 

^ Compare V4»l. ii. p. 47 full.; voL ill. p. 176. 
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existed no relation between colonization and military serv- 
ice, and the former was by no means a reward tor the 
latter. Bononia is the only colony in which we discern 
.some analogy wdth such a system, in so fur as that tl»e 
allotmenfs given to the equites diHered from those of tlie 
other colonists, the Ibfmer receiving seventy, and the latter 
fifty jngers^h But the colonies of Sulla were real mili- 
tary colonies, the meaning of which is this: a certain 
legion, wlien dismissed from service, was constituted as 
the body of citizens of a certain town, the wholt* tevvitovy 
of wliich was given il]) to the l(‘gionurics. If its extent did 
not come up to what the imperator had promisinl, ))ie(a\s 
\vere cut away from neighbouring districts, and added to 
the colony. Wo do not know all the places which were 
thus colonized ; that Florence and b'icsole were rna.de rniii- 
tiiry colonies is certain; but, in regard to other places, 
it cannot bo prt>vod satisfactorily. Noav Arretiiuix was 
built by Sulla. It was these colonies wbicli funned tin? 
firm basis of bis jmwer. The nation of the Sainnites 
had been so far reduced by Sulla tliat nearly the whole 
country of the Hirpini \vas changed into n wilderness. 
Wherever he did not establish colonics, ho gave the land, 
which in fonr.cr times would have become agor pulxlicus, 
to his favourites. 

lie now began to change the law\s, and to constitute 
the senate. It liud been expected that, aec'ording to the 
prineij)les of the party for which he had dertlared himself, 
he would complete the senate out (d* the old nobility, 
but such was not the case ; with a curious inconsistency, 
which shews how much even he, with all his absolutism, 
was under the influence of circumstances, he filled up the 
vacancies in the senate not only with eqnites, l)ut even 
with centurions of quite vulgar descent, who, however, 
were ready to do anything that he might wish‘\ So he 
forgot the device of his party. 

The Cornelian laws, when looked into attentivefy, are 

" Livy, xxxvn. r*7. Compare vol. hi. p. 801 * 
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a liii^biy remarkablo instance of the conduct of a sliort- 
si^lited and obstinate man, who imagines that lie can* re- 
store by-gone times by restoring the ancient forms, and 
that nations can be rmade to assume any shape or form, like# 
inanimate inalttn*. 'Jlie nvnnber of patricians was so much 
redact'd tliat, for tlie last four or live years, both the con- 
suls had been plebeians ; but from htmeefurth, nnd so long 
as Sulla lived, the consulship was regularly divided between 
a patrician and a ])lebeian, — further bo could not have gone 
w’ithout driving tlic people to madness — a change whicb in 
those times was |>erfe€^tiy childish, akhough many otiters 
besides Sulla himself may have looked upon it ns a viny sa- 
lutary inensuve* He might have dorn^ many otiun- things, 
which would liave been far more proiitable. lie reduced 
the tribunician power to what it had been previous to tin? 
Pnbliliau law, and thus undid the worlv of centuries. The 
tril>ivnes accordingly were deprived of the power of pro- 
posing laws, whi(*h became now the exclusive privilege 
of the constils and the senate. I almost wonder that tie 
did not try to restore the curies ; b\it ho may have been 
prevented by the circAunstance, that the curies had iie- 
come something (piite different, and were altogether plc- 
beia)i. Ibis also accounts for the fact that Dionysius 
saw in them soniothing quite different from what they 
had boon originally. Sulla ncgiccted everything that lie, 
ought to have done, and did everything that was foolisli, 
llis depriving the tribunes of their power vvas a measure, 
however revolting it may be, for which much might be 
said. ( There are things which are necessary and salutary, 
r but whTch cannot be done without the greatest caution, bc- 
: cause they run counter to the common prejudices/^ An 
Sulla remembered that the tribunes had originally been 
only a proted^g magistracy, and that they had not been 
allowed to hold any of the curule magistracies, which 
were reserved for the patricians, he again went back and 
orderini that no tribune, after the year of his office, should » 
be admitted to any office leading into the senate. In 
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ordor to soeuvo his own person, lie dt^prived the ehildven 
of those who lind hvi'U proscribed of the right of liolding 
any office whatsoever 4‘his shaTncfii! law reinaiiied in 
» force, until it was al>olished by Julius Caesar. Sulla’s 
greatest change, however, was that by whicli he restored 
the judicia to the senate 'Hie senators ought: now 
to have oudt'avoured to exercise their judicial power as 
iuipavtially as possible; but very far from it! — ^justice laid 
never been so venal as it was now; and the system of 
bril)Ciy was canied on in so intolerable and (let('stal)le a 
manner, that the senators themselves a}.|>{)earrci to be pur- 
posely undermining tlicir own power; and, had it not Ixa n 
for the military colonies of »Sulla, severe punislmient would 
Inive been the well-deserved fruit of their jiroceedings. 

Sulla also increased the numhers of magistrates and 
pontilfs. In early times there were only four pontiil's 
and the pontifex niaximus, all of whom weio taken from 
the two most ancient tribes. The number of augurs was 
likewise four in those times, and when subsequently the 
plebeians wore admitteii to a share in these dignities, eacth 
of these two colleges consisted of nine mernhers, so that 
each of tlie tliree old tribes was represented in oac^h col- 
lege by three meinl)ers^^"’. At that time it was the in tui- 
tion to divirle the })ricstly <Iigiiity e(|iiaMy between the two 
orders; wlion this ceased to 1)»:» obst-rved is uncertain, 
but it was j.uobably before tbo Doniitian law, Sulla did 
not think of dividing the augnrato and [loniiiicate bertween 
the patricians and plebeians, but he abolished the Domitian 
law, and restored to the colleges the right of co-optation, 
increasing at the same time the number of priests in eacli 
college to Idiis number was a inultiplieatiou 

of three by five, \vh(3reas it bad before been by thre4!i^)r 

Velleius Paterc. u. ; i^lutardi, Suila, :H 

Tacitus, A Dual, xi* 22; Vellej. ii. 32; Cicero, e. Ven* 

I. 13. (.'ompare, voi. in. p. 3.'>1 foil. ^ 

Livy, Epitou), lib. 89; Pseudo Ascon, iu Dlvinut. p. 102 vaL 
Orelli. * 
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we must remember that the pontifex maximus was in- 
cluded in either case. This change had no great influ- 
ence upon the state, but the increase of the number of 
praetors to eiglit, and of that of the quaestors to twenty, * 
was of great importance; to the latter he gave the ipiaas- 
iioiiea pa'petuae, 'Fhe number of ofHces which possessed 
the curule dignity was increased by the praetorship. The 
([iiaostors became members of the senate by .virtue of tlieir 
office, so tliat the twenty quaestors, who were elected every 
year, were almost sufficient to keep up the regular number 
of 600 senators’^. Hie arbitrary |)ower of the censors 
to create new members of the senate was entirely done 
away with. The senate was now a body representing the 
people, as in the early times it had represented the burgh- 
ers ; for the yearly election of twenty quaestors, who became 
at the same time members of the senate, gave to the senate 
the character of an elective assembly ; whether the people 
elected every year twenty new senators, or whether they ap- 
pointed the same number of magistrates, who completed the 
senate, is one and the same thing 

Sulla was very active as a legislator, and senseless as 
he shewed himself in most matters connected with the 
political constitution, he must have had very superior ad- 
visers in his criminal legislation; for it was ho who first 
introduced any tolerable arrangements in the criminal laws, 
which had before been in a dreadful state. The particulars 
of this part of his legislation belong to a history of the 
Roman law. 

He kept a kind of body-guard of freedmen under the 
name of the Conielians: freedmen were, on the whole, 
the most powerful persons in his retinue. The state of 
Itj^^ especially in country towing after the first storm 
waS over, may be best learnt from the excellent speech 

There is no direct anq’ >rity for this numhei* of seinttors, but 
see Apnian, De Bell. Civil, i. 100; Tacitus, Anna!, xi. ‘.32; Cicero, 
ad Attic, 1 . 14. 

^ Compare vol. iii. p. foil. 
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of young Cicero for Roscius of Aioeria, and from that 
for C/lucntiiis. A person like Chrysogoiius, a treod-man 
and favourite of Sulla, iiiiglit rob and murder with ini- 
.punity; no one was safe from such persons, not even at 
the very gates of Rome. 'The condition ot Italy was 
frightful. 

Sulla gave Ins laws as dictator, for alter the death ol 
Marius and Carbo he had caused hiniselt to be made dic- 
tator for an indefinite space of time, by the interrex L. \ a- 
lerius Flaecus*^^, and vvitb this title he governed the re- 
publics for two years. No one expected that he would re- 
sign his dictatorship, but he was probably exhausted by his 
long struggles ; he may have felt that he was too old to 
carry on wars in foreign countries, or he may have 
wished to do so : he may have believed that in the republic 
itself all the necessary reforms were ofibeted, or else he 
may have despaired of their successful working: in short, 
he laid down his power to the surprise and astonishment 
of every one. This was by no means a bold stop, as 
Appian justly observes for he had his military colonies 
and the senate to rely upon, and his opponents were 
crushed into the dust. He retired to l^uteoli, where 
he is said to have been attacked by a most disgusting 
disease : his body was covered with ulcers and vermin. 
I believe that the fact of his having had tljis disease 
cannot be denied, and he deserved it. It occurs chiefly 
in the case of tyrants, such as Philip 1 1., and also in the 
history of the .Tews. It is also said to have befallen a rich 
land-owner, who had been guilty of brutal conduct towards 
his tenants. At Piiteoli he played with the legislation 
of Italian towns, and insisted upon his wishes being car- 
ried into effect, although he pretended to live as a simple 
citizen like everybody else"*. He died at the age of sixty 
of a haemorrhage, arising from bis having gone into a rage 

Appian, Pe Bell. Civil, i. 9H, ^ Pc Bell- Civil i. 103. 

IMutarch, Sulla, 37. 

2 K 
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with a young man. Had he lived ten years longer, he 
would have died as quietly as he now died, and no one 
would have ventured to do anything against him. The 
pomp of his burial was not less magnificent than that of^ 
Augustus, a tact which shews that his influence did not 
depend upon his person alone, and that the attempts 
of Lepldus were senseless. 
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LECTURE XXXVIl. 

THE LITERATURE AND MANNERS OF THE HOMANS AT THIS 
TIME. — ATTEMPT OF M. AEMILIUS LEPIDl.S TO RESCIND 
THE Atn’S OF SULLA. — SERTORIUS, 

Before iiroceediug with the political history, let us 
cast a glance at the state of literature and the manners of 
the Romans in that period. 7'ho Ilhtoriae of Sallust began 
with the consulship of M. /Yemilius Lepidiis and Q. Lutatius 
Catulus. If we may judge of its importance from the 
speeches and letters which formed part of the work, and 
arc still extant, its loss is one of the most painful that we 
have to lament in antiquity; tliough, perhaps, less on 
account of its historical value than on account of its merits 
as a work of art, as a masterly specimen of historical com- 
position. llie Social war and the period of Sulla had 
been described by Siseiina, a contemporary and early 
acquaintance of Cicero, who does not judge very favourably 
of his work as a literary production K ]}ut wo ought not 
to receive Cicero’s opinion on this point as absolute truth; 
for he disliked the style of Sisenna because it was the 
ardiquum ct liorridum^ and an imitation of the exile tjenuH 
of the Greek historian Clitarehus. Although the whole 
aspect of literature underwent, at that time, a great change, 
just as was the case in Germany after the Seven years’ war, 
yet there were some who would not abandon the old style 
and manner; and the opinion of Cicero upon writers of 
this class must be received with great caution, though we 
cannot deny that Sisenna must have shewn great awkvvard- 

‘ T)e Legibus, i. Brutus, 64*. Compare De Divinat. i. ii, ami 
Sallust, Jugurth. 9^, 
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ness and a want of refinement. Pacuvius, of whom I 
have already spoken, ranks very high among the Roman 
poets; and if his works were still extant they would 
undoubtedly excite our high admiration. Ho wrote only 
tragedies'". At the beginning of the seventh century, 

1 erenee introduced quite a ric\v style ; and if we compare 
him with Plautus, Ennius, and Pacuvius, he is entirely 
modern. Caeciliiis Statius was somewhat younger than 
Terence : his skill as a comic writer is praised by the 
ancientS’^, but his language is censured*. L. Attius lived 
to a very old age; he was a true genius in tragedy, the 
subjects of which he {)artly borrowed from the Greeks. He 
chiefly followed Aes(ihylus, and the fragments we still 
possess of his pieces are so beautiful that they will bear jx 
comparison with the works of the Greek poet. But he 
was not a mere imitator ; he also coiriposed original works; 
and besides him no one has written jiraetextatae of the 
character of Shakespeare s historical dramas, winch are not 
bound by any restrictions as to time and place, though 
Attius approa(*hed nearer to the Greek tragedies. In his 
tragedies he seems to have chiefly used the senarius and 
the anapaestic verse of four feet, in wdiicii, however, he 
did not strictly conform to the laws laid down by the 
(Greeks; hut bis ehoru.ses were composed with tlie greatest 
strictness according to the (!»rcok rules of versification. 
In his anapaestic metres he displays greater freedom even 
than lereiice; for his anapaests are metrical and no 
longer rhythmical. His praetextatae were written in long 
trochaic and iambic octeiiarii according to rhythm, but were 
more refined than those of his predecessors. Attius may 
serve as a proof to shew how much more refined the ears 
of the Romans had become in his time. His contemporary, 
C. Lucilius, of Suessa Aurunca, was not so distinguished in 

^ Fulgentiiis, Exposit. ‘Sermon. Anti<j. p. 562, however, inentiuns 
a comedy of Pacuvius entitled Pseudo.'* 

Kpist. ii. I, .01); Veil Paterc. i. 17 ; ( harisius, lib. 
If in fin. ^ riocro, ad Attic, vii. 3 ; Brutus, 71. 
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this respent; he used the hexameter verse with licenses, 
which sometimes exceed anything tluit lumius luul ven- 
tured uj)ori. He was either unacquainted with the laws of 
^iersification, or else he despised them, A remark which, 
I believe, no one has yet made is that most of lus books 
of satires wore writtcir in hexameter, hut not all\ His 
satires must have been spirited and witty; and if w^e 
possessed them we should not, like Horact;, nmo aduiivo 
suspendere^ but we should read his catting and biting 
satires with pleasure. It must have been about the same 
time that Laevips^V the lyric poet, lived, who perliaps 
attained the highest possible degree of euphony in the old 
Homan style. But however groat may have been the care 
that was bestowed upon poetry down to tlu* tinuj of Sulla, 
the cultivation of a refined and elegant prose was com- 
pletely neglected. A fragment, which has lately b(jen 
discovered, shews that the prose written (luring this jxu'iod 
was even harsher and ruder than in tlio time of Cato. 
C. Gracchus was the only one whose* prose w^asdistinguishcMl 
for its nummis. The men of the sixth ccutur), who wer(j 
great as orators, w^cre not great as writers ; and the histori- 
ans of that same period cun claim as little men It for the 
style of their productions, as our old knights (hit/, von 
Berlichingcm, Scluirtlin, and otlun-s of tlui same edass. 

As regards the manners and mode of lii’t* of tlie Homans, 
their groat object at this time was the acquisition and 
possession of money, llieir moral conduct, which hud been 
corrupt enough before the Social war, became still more so 
by their systematic plunder and rapine; immense ri<dies 
were accumulated and squandered upon brutal plo^asurc.s. 
'rhe simplicity of the old manners and mode* of living had 
been abandoned for Greek luxuries and frivolities, and 

Dunlop, History of Roman Literature; (puliH.-heil in voj. 

I. p. afPi, says ‘^Twenty books of his Satiros, from the ccunniorjco- 
inent, were in hexameter verse, and the rest, with the exception of* 
tlie thirtieth, in iarnljics or trochaics."’ 

* Ausonius, Ont. Nupt. p. 181 , ed. » 
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the whole household arrangements had become altered. 
I.*. Crassus, the orator, was the first wlio had four largo 
saloons built in his house. The Roman houses had for- 
merly been quite simple, and were built either of brioUs 
or pepcrino, but in most cases of the former material : iio\v5 
on the other hand, every one wbiild live in a splendid 
house and be surrounded by luxuries. The condition of 
Italy after the Social and Civil wars was indescribably 
wretched. Samnium had become almost a desert ; and as 
late as the time of Strabo^ there was scarcely any town in 
that country wliieh was not in ruins. Rut worse things 
were yet to come. 

At the time of Sulla’s death, Cicero w'as twenty-eight 
years old ; he had already spoken several times and excited 
great attention. Q. Hortensiiis was older than he, and not 
free from envy, but he was in no way to bo compared with 
Cicero. Ho bad his share of all the depravities of bis age ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that he sold his own convictions, 
a thing from which Cicero was altog(>thor free. Such 
dreadful times as those were, generally produce a great 
mental excitement. All studies and philological learning 
were destroyed in France during the time of the I.eaguc, 
but the great commotion of the same time roused the intel- 
lectual and mental energies. The Thirty years* war pro- 
duced no such eft'ect in Cermany, but the Seven years* w’ar 
gave a tresh impulse to every thing. Owing to similar cir- 
cumstances the time of Cicero was rich in talented men, but 
none among bis eon temporaries could stand the comparison 
witli him. Sallust was considerably younger than Cicero, 
and at this time only a boy ; and when he had grown to 
manliood Cyicero was still shining in his undiminished glory. 

The movement of M. Aemilius Lepidus was one of 
those convulsions which so often follow after great com- 
motions. He was blind to the fact that the present state 
of things was the result of the shocks which the republic 
had 'experienced, and he wanted to rescind the acts of 

' ^ VI. p. 253. 
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Sulla, and to make a counter-revolution. Hut in order to 
efiect this he had to do away with the military eolojiics of 
Sulla, to dismiss a number of senators, and to (ill up their 
places with sons of the proscribed. His whole undortakiny 
was impracticable, for the victory of Sulla had been as 
decisive as possible, and Lepidus himself was not (pialiliod, 
either by his intellect or his character, to carry such a plan 
into effect. From a fragment of Sallust’s Ilistorlae^^ we see 
that he had belonged to the party of Sulla, and bad derived 
considerable advantage from the plunder wdiich was carried 
on so long as Sulla was in power His colleague, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. was an honest man, and had not 
enriched himself; he {)ossessed great experience, and was 
considered a wise man. He thus enjoyed a great reputation, 
whereas Lepidus had none. Fuel for a new conflagration 
w^as not wanting. In all the towns wdiich had received 
military colonies tho whole of the old population had been 
expelled and reduced to beggary, unless they formed their 
former estates as tenants of their new IovcIkS, and thus had 
an opportunity of waiting till the licentious soldiers were 
reduced to the necessity of selling their property. All 
these unfortunate creatures, as well as many of the mill I ary 
colonists who had already squandered their newly-accpiired 
fortunes, w'ere ready to take up arms. It would thus have 
been very easy to form an army of desperadoes. In order 
to prevent any outbreak, the senate made the consuls, 
Lepidus and Catulus, sw’^ear not to take up arms against 
each other, and this precaution did good so long as tln^y 
were consuls and at Rome. It w'as at that time the custom, 
probably introduced by Sulla, for tlie consuls to remain at 
itome during the year of their office, and then to go to their 
provinces. But after the termination of his consulship, 

** 'i’ho speech of L. Philippas against Lepidus. 

Daring tho French revolution many persoiis were trornpellcd to 
purchase confiscated estates ; in like manner feulla obliged many 
thousands to purchase estates of the proBcriI>ed, and lA’pidfis had 
acquired many such estates which Sulla had ofi’ered for s^ale — N. ^ 
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when Lepidus went to bis province of Gaul, the war broke 
out, Catulus had taken wise precautions; and after an 
insignificant engagement, Lepidus himself lost all hopes, 
and embarked for Sardinia, where ho died shortly after.. 
His soldiers, after having maintained themselves for a time 
under l^crperna, went to Spain to joifi the army of Sertorius. 
M. Junius Brutus, who had endeavoured to arm the 
Cisalpine Gauls, for the purpose of sujiportmg Lepidus, 
was defeated by Pompey and put to deatlP^. 

The war of Sertorius is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance. We should be glad, if wo could read the detailed 
account which Sallust had written of it”. Sertorius, by 
no means a man of noble birth, was a Sabine of the prae- 
fecture of Nursia, subsequently the birth place of l^olla, 
the mother of the emperor Vespasian. The whole dis- 
trict was proverbial amoiig the Homans for its clinging 
to the old manners and discipline^". It forms a sort of Al- 
pine valley in the Apennines, and it is a singular fact that 
tlie place preserved its freedom throughout the middle ages, 
and never lost it until the time of the French rcvolutioiP^. 

f Ap|)Ia!i, J)c liell, Civil, i. 10/i — 108; Livy, lOpit. lib. fM) ; Plu- 
tarch. Pomp. l(i ; Florus, iil; 5sJ3. 

** We cannot; say of how many btjoks the lihtorwc of Sallust 
consisted. We have Uiaiiy fragments of the first five hooks, and 
from the.se fragments, as well as from the speeches extriicted from the 
work, we inirst infer, that it comprised the period from the consul- 
ship of Le])idus down to tlie end of the war of Pompey in Asia. He 
was here perha]>s obliged to adopt the unnniistic form which he 
otherwise despised, work belongs to a late period of his life ; 

hi.s earliest produetion was the Catiline w’hich was followed by^ the 
Jugurtha, and bis lust work was his Histories. That they com- 
menced with the con.siilship of Lepidus and Catulus, is attested hy 
evidence, and may also be inferred from the fact that this was the 
point ti> whicli Siseiina had carried his historical work. — N. 

Nurfiimi duritia. Pronto, p. *211 ed, Niebuhr. 

Down to tlie French rev hit ion several places within the papal 
dominions had their own constitutions and jurisdiction, and even 
small places had their ow)i criminal jurisdiction w'jih<mt any appeal 
U' H higher court. Vory few }K'rso«s have any correct notion of the 
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'I'he inhabitants of the Valle Norcia are still considered 
as robust and free mountaineers, but have not always made 
the best use of their love of liberty, for they have often 
• been notorious as banditti and criminals But among 
the Romans the Nursians had the reputation of having, 
like the Marsians, Marrucinians, and Vestinians, preserved 
their old Sjibelliaii manners in their purity. Sertorlus was 
a child of his own creation, and he owed his elevation 
to none but himself. He had first delivered Rome from 
the freedmen of Marius, and aft(?rwards, when Sulla came 
to Italy, Sertorius was legate of the consul L. C^'rneliiis 
Scipio. Ill the year after, when Carbo conducted his 
affairs in Etruria so wretchedly that all hope was lost, 
Sertorius obtained a commission for Spain, which he was 
to maintain for his party. The Tnaimer in which he 

acted in Sjiain did not jirise by any means from mere 
policy, hut from his noble disposition, and could not fail 
to win for him the affections of the Spaniards. Ho paid 
attention to their just complaints, afforded relief wlujn- 
ever he could, and treated the Spaniards not as contempt- 

state iif Italy previous to tlie revolution, ;nul there is no work from 
which we could derive any satisfactory infonuation upon it, I was 
therefore greatly surprised at, the results of my inquiries iu Italy. 
Tivoli, to mention one instanc,c, w?is almost free, and t)ie interfer- 
ence of the papnl nuntio in its affairs was like that of a Roman pro- 
consul, who avhitrarily encroached upon the liberties ot* a free town. 
I’his, and similar phenomena, wT.re remnants of the times of tlie Rei- 
mans. ((vOmparc upon this subject an iutorestirig letter of Niohulir 
to Savigny in Lcbeiisiiachrichtcn von. Ik (k Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. i.u‘2 
folh) While thus some places had a republican constitution, others 
were oppressed, and within the Kcclesiastical state alone tfiere were, 
perhaps, no less than a luuidred petty c^mstitutions and states, which 
were kept together only by the pope. Daring the French revolu- 
tion, however, all of them were abolished and .supjjlanted by 
lures, 1 have discovered and collcctetl several of l}i<»se <dd constitu- 
tions. The country was often in a very nourishing, hut at times also 
in quite a deplorable condition. — N. 

I am indebted for my knowledge of the Valie Norria to a R<>- 
man Ahho. — N. j 
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ible provincialis, but tried to amalgamate them as much as 
possible with the Romans The plan of maintaining 
himself in Spain arose as early as that time, for Italy 
was almost entirely lost to his party. An army which , 
ho sent against C. Annins allowed itself to be treachcr^ 
ously seduced on the road towards Perpignan; and ai’ter 
Julius Salinator, the legate of Sertorius, had been killed, 
Sertorius, deserted by his troops, could only save his life, 
and with a few attached followers he cruised for some 
time ill the Mediterranean. He met evcrywdiere with 
great confidence, and was welcomed by the Lusitanians; 
but he could not hold out anywhere and embarked for 
Mauretania, where he maintained himself for some time, 
and took part in a war between two pretenders in that 
kingdom After having made rich booty in Africa, he 
wisln^cl to sail to tlie Canarian islands and to spend his 
life there in freedom and independence ; but at that mo- 
ment' he was invited by the Lusitanians, for his success 
in Mauretania had made him still more popular; and the 
Roman governors in Lusitania, who belonged to the party 
of Sulla, had indulged, in the meanwhile, in plunder and 
in tlje persecution of the friends of Sertorius. Sulla him- 
self had died ; the belief that the edifice, which the dic- 
tator had built up, would now fall to pieces, very natu- 
rally took root in the mind of Sertorius, who lived at so 
great a distance, and ho gladly accepted the invitation of 
the Lusitanians. Wherever he appeared, both the Spa- 
niards and the Romans declared for him. Ho found his 
elements of powder in that part of the population which 
consisted of the children of Roman soldiers and Spanish 
women : they spoke both languages, and considered them- 
selves as Romans; they formed the mediators between 
him and the Spaniards. Proscribed Romans also sought 
refuge with him, and the Celtiberians, who became enthu- 
siastic for him, took up arms to support him. 


Plutarch, Sortor. 6 . 


PhUavch, Sertor. 9 
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I.Ee/rURE XXXV UL 

PROCEKDINGS OK SERTOlUUS IN SPAIN. — UlS WAR, AGAINS'I’ 

Q. MKTELLUS PIUS AND POMPEV. POMPEY. — M. PER- 

PERNA. SERTOUIUS MIJRDEUEO WAR AGAINST SPAR- 

TACUS. — SECOND WAR AGAINST AJPI'HR I DATES, AND CAl SE 
OF THE THIRD WAR. 

As SOON as Sortorius liad made such progress that 
he could look upon himself as the chiel‘ general of Spain, 
he began acting upon a well considered plan : he wished 
to blend the Spaniards and Homans together in sucli a 
manner, that Roman civilisation should give to the nation 
its real character, without hovvever their ceasing to Vic 
Spaniards, He thus constituted a Rome out of Romo, and 
formed a senate of three hundred members, consisting 
partly of pni^cribed Romans and partly of distinguished 
Spaniards. s This senate is known in history as the se- 
nafus llispanimsis^. ^ At Osca, the modern lluesca, he? 
t?stablished an academy, and collected the sons of the 
most distinguished families, whom he had instructed in 
the Latin and (jlreek languages and literature. i/Lhey 
were also dressed like the sons of noble Romans, and 
wore the bulla and praetexta, at which their parents felt 
not a little pleased^. ! These boys w'cre at the same time 
a sort of hostages to him — a necessary [n’oeaution against 
the fickleness of tlie Spaniards, who, however, were also 
distinguished for their personal attachment to (jininent 
men, wdiich gave rise to the noble custom of warriors 
generally vowing not to survive their general. Sertorius 
remarked wdth pleasure, that the number of those who 

‘ Appian, De Bell. (Uvil. i. lOS. 


* Flutfu'ch, Seitor, Ji • 
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gathered around him and vowed to die with him was 
greater than ever before with any other general. He 
also worked upon their imagination. It may be tliat the 
story about the white fawn, by which he gained so much 
confidence, was, as Plutarch" says, a piece of imposition 
on his part ; hut 1 do not see why he should not, like his 
master, Marius, have been susceptible of such notions 
himself; and it seems to me not at all improbable that 
he himself entertained the same views on this point as 
the Spaniards. 

llcckoning from the time wdicn Sertorius first appeared 
in Spain, the war lasted eight years, but if we calculate 
from tile time when, after the fall of his party, he jjlaced 
himself at the head of KSpain, it lasted only six years k Q. 
Metelliis Pius — the surname refers to his filial affection 
for his father, Q. Mctellus Numidicus, — was sent into 
Baetica, and entrusted with the conduct of the war against 
Sertorius ; but tlie latter soon gained more and more de- 
cided advantages over him, and things went at last so 
much backward that the senate sent out Cn. Pompey 
with a fresh army. Pompey w^as then yet an eques'\ that 
is, he had not yet been invested with any office that con- 
ferred upon him the right of appearing in the senate. He 
was about thirty years old, and in the prime of life. It is 
very difficult to pronounce a dex*ided opinion upon Pom- 
pey ; he is not one of those characters whoso outlines are 
clear and indisputable, as in the case of Marius, Sull.•^ 
Sertorius, and Caesar ; and it is even difficult to say whe- 
ther he was a great general or not, or whether he was on(» 
of those who do not possess sufficient strength to act 
consistently throughout life, and to be the same under 
all circumstaucca. 'Fherc can bo no doubt that he had 
distinguished himself very much in tlie war of Sulla, for 
Sulla treated him with marked respect; nor that in the 

3 Phj'.arch, f>crtor. II. Cmnj). Appian, De Bell Civil, i. HO. 

* A]>p‘uin, De Bell. Civil, I. 108; Livy, Epit. lib. 9(i ; F.utrop. 
VI ® Veil. Patere. ii. ,10. 
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war against Sertorius he very far excelled Metellus; he 
'coirducted it with great skill, though in point of general- 
-ship Sertorius surpassed him. I'he war against the pirates 
was well planned and happily concluded; that against 
Mithridates was indeed not difficult, but l^onipey shtwved 
himself resolute and' active in employing the means which 
he had at his command. If, on the other hand, we con- 
sider him in his civil proceedings, especially during the 
period from his triumph to the war against Caesar, it 
cannot be denied that he had a (‘owardly fear of the 
Clodian party, and that he had a mean jealousy of Caesar, 
whom he designedly wished to keep down, and to whose 
superiority he vmuld l>e blind, although he krnnv it. In the 
accusation of C'icero he behaved in a cowardly way ; he was, 
in fact, never a trustworthy friend. In the time of Sulla, 
when he was yet a young man, he was cruel, and Cicero 
himself doc'S not doubt that, if the civil war had taken a 
different turn, Poinpey w’ould have displayed the same 
cruelty as Sulla -I In cloi|ueucc and acquirements he was 
below mediocrity. His head in statues and busts shews a 
considerabU^ degree of vulgarity and rudeness, whereas 
Caesar’s head displays all his great intellectual activity. I 
will not deny that I have a dislike for Pompey, for I know 
that he w’as a different man at different periods of his life, 
and that in his later years there was a groat falling off* in 
his character, which cannot have been tlm eonseqneriee of 
old age, since, at the time of his death, he w'as not above 
fifty-six or fifty-seven years old. 

Sertorius succeeded in two campaigns so far as to 
compel Metellus to withdraw into Andalusia and Pompey 
to retreat across the Pyrenees. Had the Spaniards been 
unanimous among themselves, Sertorius might have defied 
the whole power of Home, and have annihilated his two op- 
ponents; but he had unfortunately to struggle against 
the rebellious attempts of the Spaniards, as well as against 
the Roman legions. He fought two battles in X'ndalusia 

Ad. Attic. IX. 10 and IJ. Compare x. t. 
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against the united Roman proconsulsj in both of which 
one wing of each army gained a victory, so that they wertj 
not productive of any considerable advantage^. But, as th^ 
Spaniards did not remain faithful, Sertorius in the end fell 
into difficulties, notwithstanding the immense resources of 
his mind. Some towns remained faithful to the last, such 
as Pallantia, but others deserted him ; and these disap- 
pointments roused his indignation, under the influence of 
which he committed an act which is the only stain on his 
character; he sold the hostages assembled at Huesca as 
slaves^*. This would liave been (|uite natural with any 
other general, but Sertorius was of too noble a character, 
and should not have done it 

M. Per}>erna^ probably a son of the consular M. Per- 
pcrna, bad led the remainder of the army of Lepklus from 
Sardinia to Spain, wdsliiog, however, to carry on the war 
in his own name ; but his soldiers compelled him to submit 
to Sertorius. 'Po take vengeance for this he, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of Romans, formed a conspiracy against 
him. Sertorius had several of them put to death, but he 
was murdered at a repast '^Fliose Spaniards who had 
remained faithful to him shewed their attachment by kill- 
ing themselves at his burial. Perperna compelled the 
Spaniards to recognise him as their general, but he lost 
the first battle he fought against Pompey, and lie was put 
to death. 

Pompey now returned to Rome to sue for the consul- 

" Appiaii, i)e Bell. CUviL i. 110; Piutnreh, Sertor. 18 foil.; 
Pomp. 19. * Plutarcli, Sertor. 25. 

® Re was a noble Roman, probably of an Etruscan family, for tlu? 
iormination na is Etruscan. It has been said that all gentile names 
must terminate in tw-v, and that consequently Perpenia must be a 
mete cognomen; but the Etruscan na answers to the Roman im. 
We cannot think of Krnosti loving and respecting him, but 

he mistaken in a great many things ; for example, when lie said 
that OaeoinH was an agmnnen. — N. Compare vol. i. notes tiH, 922. 

Appian, Pe Bell. Civil, i. 113; Plutarch, tSertor. 20; Veil. 
Paterc. II. 30. 
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ship. The people admired him with enthusiasm, and he 
waS*thcir favourite to au anprecedented degree, a fact for 
which 1 cannot account. In Caesar there were indeed 
* reasons for such an enthusiasm, though I do not mean to 
say that his conduct was altogether praiseworthy, but men 
could not help loving him, and Cicero, in reality, always 
loved; him. Pompey had not yet held any curule office, 
and had been invested with proconsular power without 
having had a magistracy. He was now made consul, to* 
gether with M. Licinius Crassus, to whom he was so 
hostile that the Romans trembled with fear lest they 
should take up arms against each other. But at the 
request of the senate they made a reconciliation, and 
behaved honourably they \vere never after false tow^ards 
each other, though they lived togetlier for nineteen years. 
Sometimes it even appeared as if they were good friends, 
but this appearance sometimes vanished again. Crassus 
has acquired his historical importance mainly by his con- 
quest of Spartaciis. 

About live years after the death of Sulla, a Tliraeian 
of the name of Spartacus had broken forth from a bar* 
rack of gladiators at Capua, with about seventy other gla- 
diators^'^. The number of gladiators had increased at that 
time to an immense extent, and the rage of the Romans 
for this kind of public spectacles spread more and more 
evefy day; ambitious persons availed themselves of this 
mania as a means of gaining popularity. Spartacus, after 
having broken forth with his fellow-prisoners, took his po- 

Appian, De Bell. Civil, i. 1*^1. 

(Appiaii, De Bell. CiviJ. i. ru> ; Livy, Epit, lib. i^latareh, 
Crass*. 8.) There is at Pompeii an edifice similar to a barrack ; it has 
parapets ami a number of arms have been found in it. At first 1 
thought the building might have been a barrack, but I could not con- 
ceive why the Homans should have had barracks in that place, and 
on a closer examination 1 found that the arms were ibuse of the Sam- 
nites, which were, as Livy (ix. tu) says, afterwards givei. to the 
gladiators in Campania. Hence I believe that the alxive-mentioncfl 
edifice might he called a Indus ghidiatorius instead of a barrack.— N. 
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Hition on niQinit, Vesuviusj which then formed an old de- 
cayed, crater aud was difficult of access. Many have* ac- 
knowledged that Spartacus must have been a great mai>. ; 
iUe and Jus followers concealed themselves in the crater, ^ 
and a great number of runaway slaves joined them! Spar- 
i tacus and his associates at first fornved a band of robbers, 
and ;not ,o.rdy esca})ed the regular troops that were sent 
against them, but made great havoc among them, and thus 
acquired arms and ammunition, with which they must have 
been providtjd very sTcantily, at the bogiuning. Spartacus 
proclaimed the freedom of the slaves, and numbers flocked 
to him from all parts of southern Italy. The consoquences 
of Sulla's devastations in those districts now' became vi- 
i sible at once, for there were no freemen to defend them- 
selves. It is surprising to find that Germans are also men- 
tioned among those slaves'’^: it may be that there were among? 
theai isome ol the Ten tones, but it is more probable that they 
were -Gewnans who had been sold as slave>s by the Gauls, 
Crixus, a Gaul, and Oenornaus were the generals of Spar-: 
tacus, who ruled over his men with dictatorial power.. The. 
war lasted upwards, of two years : three praetors and t\vo, 
consular armies were completely defeated, a great number 
,of towng^ such as NoJaj Thurii, Grumentum. in Lucaniu, 
and perhaps Com psa in the country of the Hirpinians, 
.were? taken and ravaged, and in. fact few places escaped de- 
;i5tJ:Uction. *At length, hpwevor3j Cnuisus baffled the ;filaYes. 
iThey posscaseddarge establishments for the manufacture of 
arms, and they firmly ; believed that they might conquer ai^d 
govern the greater part of ftaly, though , they would not, 
perhaps, destroy Komc. This plaii of theirs would not in- 
?deed iiavG been impossihl©, had it not been thwarted by 
Craasus and their own ; divisions, d hey were, , divided into 
-three armies, and it was this cii‘cumstance alone that ena- 
bled Crassus; to defeat:them- Hisdast victoiy was gainqd- 
^ .near petelia in Lacai^ia,.ajid hq 

it as the German princes did of their victory in the Peasant 

' Plutarcb, f Vass. 0^ : . f i, r.,;. 
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war in the sixteenth century. The Ixxlios of the conquered 
or tlieir limbs were seen impaled along tlie Ingh road from 
►Capua to llome^^ 

Italy was thus delivered from the most fearful of all 
(jangers, but the ravages in the south wore so great that 
the country has never been able to recover the state of 
prosperity which it enjoyed before the outbreak of this 
war: its condition was in fact more wTctched than in the 
worst periods of the Roman empire. This is twident from 
the few monuments of this time, and from the small nnin- 
f her of towns occurring in tile itineraries of the cinpevors ; 

1 and these towns were scarcely anything more than places 
I for changing horses. The free j>opulation was extirpates! , 
)and the country was cut up into large estates, which served 
as pasture for cattle and horses* 

i. At the time when these events took place in Italy, a 
, w^ar was carried on in Asia against Mithridates, which is 
Sometimes called the second, but more properly with Ajv 
‘i.pian’^, the third Mithridatic war. It arose out of the nc- 
vgotiations which had been carried on between S(n1orius and 
Mithridates. After Sulla had left Asia, Mitbridates ful- 
dilicd the greater part of the terms on which peace had 
been concluded: he gave up Bithynia and Paplilagoiiia, 
\but of Cappadocia he gave only a portion back to Arlohar- 
i^anes, and kept the rest for Jiinisclf. No one, surely, can 
blswne him for this, for the peace had never yet received 
the sanction of the Roman senate and people, and as he 
had signed it, he demanded of the Romans to do the same. 
Sulla himself was not dishonest in this affair, but the ^se- 
nate of Rome was dishonest, and Mithridates was uuable 
to get any document. L. Murena, a Roman general, 
marched into Cappadocia, invaded the territory of Mithri- 
dates, plundered the rich temple of Cotnana, and carried 
his aggressions so far that at length an open war broke out. 
Murena was dtfeateeV As Mithridates had merely a«*ted 

Appian De Bell. Civil, i. 120 ; Plutarch, Cniss. 11 . 

" J>o BeJi. Mithrid. 68. 
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on iho (leiorislve in Uii'^ wholo and at the end of it 

he hinii-elf wiJUii^ to;micw the peace, tha Roih^ns 

roaOily agreed ; tlic)? deft; him in possession .of A ,]>iuM. ofj 
(.’apj[>adi?ei>j, niid lie Ongsged- Inmseif to one of the daugh- j 
tors of Arioharzanes "'‘V ■' ' " 

The . great and 1 l^^^^ar'digaiilst MithrMate, \yl)ielt j 
lasual for nearly was brought ahoiib as I I 

Iravo already reroaikc<.ft, by bis iiegociations with Sertorius, . 
who sent two prosevibed llonians, L. Magiusand Fannhus, / 
to Mithrifhnes and condnded nu alhance with him, ATithri- 
dates was t(> assist Bert«»rius with his fleet; and it; was 
esp(M:lcilly slTpnl.ticd thav. be should induce the ('ilician : 
pindes, w iio wevo luidcn' his iidluenctg to sujipcj!!: the , 
interest of Sratorius, Mitin’idaies was to. h.ave trie sovo'' 
veignty of Asia in case of their being successful against- 
the Koinans's . ' ’ ' 

Ayni'Ot, IV ivliflirhl. ?;t "'-fJi • Aia?i‘?JU bcU. 

ivHtVjri*.], GS; iM'U.'Us, •.!■», Sevtor, ■i'il ^r^'l v?!. 
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